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 InsTrucT1ONs for writing Letters 
in the moſt elegant and agreeable 
Manner, and alſo for ſubſcribing and 
directing them properljx. 


88 HE Art of Epiſtolary Writing was eſteemed 
| | by the Romans in the number of liberal and 
polite accompliſhments; and we find Cicero 
mentioning, with great pleaſure, in ſome of his letters 
to Atticus, the elegant ſpecimen be bad received from 
his ſon of his genius in this way ®. It ſeems, indeed, 
to have formed part of their education; as in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Locke, it well deſerves to have a ſhare in 
ours. The writing of Letters (as that judicious au- 
thor obſerves) enters ſo much inta all the occaſions of 
life, that no gentleman cao avoid ſhewing himſelf in 
compoſitions of this kind. Occurrences will daily force 
.him to make this uſe of his pen, which lays open his 
breeding, bis ſenſe” and abilities, to a ſeverer examina- 
tion than any oral diſcourſe f. Pliny was of the ſame 
opinion; for in a ſabſequent letter ||, wherein belays 
down a method of ſtudy to one who deſired bis ſenti- 
ments upon that head, he particularly recommends to 
- him performances of: this kind. A fine letter does not 
covlilt in ſay ing fine things, but expreſſing ordinary ones 
in an uncommon. manner. It is the propria communia 
dicere, the art of giving grace and elegance to familiar 
occurrences that conſtitutes the merit of this kind of 


writing. Mr, Gay's letter concerning the two lovers, 


who were ſtruck dead with the ſame flaſh of lighteniog, 
is a maſter-piece of the ſort.” 1 
It is a general obſervation, 

would talk upon any ſubject, with the eaſe aud polite - 
neſs of converſation, and the exactneſs of ſiudy Fa 
8 — 8 — - __ _ ,, TENEC® 

Ad Att. l. x. 16, 17. Þ Treat, on Educat, 86. 
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reflection ; always remembering, that when we write, 
we are more tied down 23:40 the quantiry of mattes, 


than when we converſe ; that we ſhould therefore write 


only what is moſt neceſſary ; and that a flip of the 


tongue often paſſes unobſerved, when what is Written is 


liable to be examined and cenſured, The way to attain 


this natural caſtdeſe of exprefiian, is to converſe with, 


and endeavour to imitate the manger of the polite in 


converſation and writing, The Guard ian and SpeRators 


ſhould be read often; eſpecially the letters that are 
iaterſperſed in thoſe valuable volumes. 


The papers with the letters C, L, I. O, at the bots. 
tom, have for their author the celebrated Mr. Addiſon, 
and are remarkable for being wrote in a clear, cored, 
elegant and eaſy manner. Cicero. but eſpecially Pliny, 
are perſe& models in this way. The elegant tranſlation 
of Pliny s letters, by the ingenious Mr. Melmoth, is a 
copious fund both for entertainment and improvement. 


Every thing Pliny ſays, is ſo juſt and yet ſo patural, fo 
exact and ſtill ſo eaſy, that be. cangor be too much read 


nor too well digeſted. 


There are many Letters written by Pope, Gay, At- 
terbury, Melmoth, and other eminent perſon of our 
own country, that are temarkeble for their — 


and 251 take ; and they deſerve. to be much res 
5 9 U 


o be a little more particular aq to the practical im- 


| provement in this pleaſing: asd uſefol art, When you + 
have conſidered the ſybje& in. your: mind uon are to 


write upon, put down your thoughts immediately, in 
the words that moſt naturally ariſe, without ſeeking for 


elegant phraſes or ſtudied expreflions, After you have 
finiſhed your letter, but not before, leſt yen break the 


thread of your thoughts or vary your: ſtile, reviſe and 


alter the language, andjhen.copy it in a fair manger. If 


you write your fir thoughts in a book, kept for that pur. 
Poſe, only, leaving a blank page oppoſtte that you write 
upon, it will be of uſe not only to know, what: you have 
written, in eaſe a leitet ſhould be loſt, or to enable you 
n of the anſwers EPI; IN 
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alſo diſcern what degree of improvement you make in 
this agreeable employment ; and the only way to do this 
in any conſiderable degree is by frequent practice. This 
ſhould be an inducement not to be backward in writing, 
which many are, becauſe they think themſelves incapa. 
ble of doing it in a proper manner, and has been often 
the cauſe why perſons are not ſo well qualified in the 
Epiſtolary Art, as otherwiſe they might be. 3 
As to Letters relative to trade and buſineſs of any 
kind, they ſhould be plain and conciſe, but full and in- 
telligible. Abbreviations, and eſpecially omiſſions of 
any word neceſſary to make the language grammatically 
clear, in letters about buſineſs, are certainly improper, 
though too frequent; for even in the beginning. of a 
letter many write, Have ſent, &c. inſtead of, I have 
ſent, &c. He 2 | | | 
In anſwering letters, no particuler, eſpecially in let- 
lets of buſineſs, ſhould be diſregarded. Begia with the 
firſt, and proceed regularly till you have gone tbro' the 
whole. If you would ſhew reſpect be expeditious in 
your anſwers, The want of being ſo about buſineſs is 
often of bad conſequence, RET 
Orders for goods ſhould be clear and particular, eſpe- 
cially if to a manufacturer, to make or buy goods of 
ſuch a quantity or pattern; for if ſuch are not made 
agreeable to orders, nor ſent in the time limited, the per- 
ſon who ordered them may legally refuſe to receive them: 
But if he ſhould like ſome of them, it is to be obſerved, 
that by taking any part of them he is obliged to take 
the whole parcel, a eee 1 
As to the Form and Superſeription of Letters, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe in genteel life, the following rules may 
be of uſe. . = 90 7 „ 
When you write to a perſon of rank, or a gentleman, 
it ſhould be on gilt paper, and without ſealing it inclofe 
it in a cover upon which you are to write the Super ſcrip- 
tion or Direction, which bas ef late been frequently 
rermed the Addreſe . 
Begin your Letter about two inches from the top of 
your paper, making the fitſt line about an inch ſhorter 
than the following ones, When you begin a freſh 4 
| | | J 


En) 


ject always do the ſame ; which is making, what is 
called, a freſs paragraph. If you ſend compliments or 
_ ſervices to friends, it is thought by many diſreſpectſul if 
you do not inſert them in the body of your letter; but 
this depends on the freedom vou are intitled - 40 with 
your correſpondent, and the manner perſons are accuſ- 
tomed to. | 
It is cuſtomary with polite perſons to ſign. their names 
at a Conſiderable diſtance from the concluſion of their 
letters, and thereby leave a vacant ſpace over their 
names. The doing this has led fome bad perſons 10 
take off that part of the letter and write a promiſſory 


note over it, which may be of bad conſequencg. 

In direing Letters to perſons who are well known, < 

it is proper not to be too particular, as it is ſuppoſing > 
> them. to be obſcure and not eaſily found, | 

5 When you write to ſuperiors your letters ſhould: be ax 

mort as the ſabje& will permit, eſpecially when, you | 

: requeſt favours; and to ſuch it is looked upon an dilces  _ 

n ſpectiul to make a poſtſcript ; to ſuch alſo it is very 

4 cuſtomary to conclude with, Sir, Madam, er may. it 

| Pleaſe peur Lord/bip, &c. &c. 

” The underwritten is the cuſtomary Form of a Super _ 

f ſcription or Direftion : The word To is to be wrote by 

* itſelf nigh the left or the right-hand avgle of your 

8 letter. "Begin the Title ar Name of the Perſon. a litile 

15 lower, and in & line by itſelf, and the particular Place 

| of Abode in another line, and at the bottom of * 25 

„ City or ph ly near or where he lives, ” 


The Right Hon, 8 
William Pitt, 1 
In St, Fames's s Street, | 


Weſtminſter, Y 


( 12 } ; 
How to | are] Perſons of Diftindion, aber in 1 ang 
or Diſcour/e, 


0 we King's moſt excellent Majeſty, Str, or May — 

[ it pleaſe your Majeſty. 5 

o his Royal Highneſs Gzorce, Prince of Wales, 

Sir, or, May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, ; 

In the ſame manner to the reſt of the Royal Family ; ; 
altering the addreſſes according to the different rank and 
N of digaity. | 

| To the Nobility. 5 

To his Grace B. Duke of S. My Lord Date, or, May 
it pleaſe your Grace, or, Your Grace. 

To the moſt Honourable E. Lord Marquis of A. . 
Lord Marquis, Tour Lordſhip. 

To the Right Honourable D. Earl of L. My Lord, 
Your Lordſpip. ; 


To the Right Honourable E. Lord Viſcount G. My 
Lord, Your Lordſbip. 


To the Right, Honournble N. Lord D. My Lord. 
Tour Lordſhip. 


The Ladies are addrefled according to the rank of 
their huſbands. 

The Sons of Dukes, Marquiſles, and the eldeſt Bons. 
of Earls, have, by courteſy of England, the title of 
Lord, and Right Honourable ; and the title of Lady, and 

Right Honourable is given to all their Daughters. | 

But the youngeſt Sons of Earl, are only Honourable 
and Eſquires, - © 

The Sons of Viſcounts and Barony, are Ailed Eſquires 
and Honourable; and their Daughters are directed to 
The Honourable Mrs. E. C. but without any other flile ; 
and they have rank amongſt the firſt gentry, without title. 

The title of Honourable is likewiſe conferred on cer- 
tain perſons who have the King's commiſſion, and upon 
thoſe gentlemen who enjoy places of truſt and honour; 
and every conſiderable ſervant to the King, upon the 


civil or military liſt, or to any of the Royal Family „ 1s 


ſtiled E/quire, pro tempore. | 
The title of Right Honourablt \ is Bren to no an. | 
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ers, excepiing thoſe he are Members of his Majeſty's 
moſt Honourable Privy- Council, and the three Lord- 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin, and the Lords 
provoſt of Edinburgh, during their office. 

To the Parliament. 
To the Right Honourable the Lords ſpiritual and 


temporal, in Parliament of Great-Britain aſſembled, My 


Lords, or, May it pleaſe your Lordſbips. 
o the Honourable the Knights, Citizens and Bur- 
gelle, in Parliament of Great-Britain aſſembled, u- 


Ilemen, or, May it pleaſe your Honours, 


To the Right Honourable A.. O. Speaker of the Ho. 
nourable Houſe of Commons, who is generally one of 


his Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy-Council, Sir. 


To the Clergy. 
To the . moſt Reverend fe in God, "Tad as; 


Lord Archbiſnop of Canterbury, My Lord, or, Ne 


Grace. 
To the Right Reverend Father in God, T; Lord 


Biſhop of E. My Lord, Your Loraſbip. 


To the Right Reverend Lord Biſhop of D. Lord 
Almoner to his Majeſty, My Lord, Your Lordſbip. 
To the Reverend Mr. (or Doctor, if the degree of 


d has been taken) B. C. Dean of D. or Archdea- 
con, or Chancellor of G. or Prebendary, &c, Mr. 
Dean, Mr. Archdeacon, Reverend Sir, &c. 


All Rectors, Vicars, Curates, Lecturers, and Caray 


men of all denominations, are {tiled Reverend. 


To the Officers of his Majeſty's Houſhold, : 
They are for the moſt part addreſſed according to 
their rank and quality, though ſometimes agreeably to 
the nature of their office, as, My Lord Steward, My 
Lord Chamberlain, Mr, Vice Chamberlain, &c. and ia all 
Superſcriptions of Letters, which relate to Gentlemen's 


employments, their tile of office ſhould never be omitted. 


To the Commiſſioners and Officers on the Ci vil Lifts, 
To the Right Honourable T. Earl of W. Lord Privy 


Seal Lord Preſident of the Council Lord Great 
Chamberlain —— Earl Marſhal of Engla:d His Ma- 
jeſty” s principal Secretaries of State, Sc. My Lord, 


Your Lerdfoip. | ä 
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To the Right Rovoprable the Lords Commiſſior er 


of the Admiralty — of the Treaſury—of Trade and 
Plantations, ' &c, My Lords, Your Lordfpips. 


N. B. If there is « Nobleman, or even a Commoner, 


who is a Privy Councellor, among any ſet of Commiſ- 
fioners, it will be proper 10 ſtile them colleQively Right 


Honour able; the uſual addreſs then, is Your Lorafhips. 


To the Right "Honourable the Commiſſioners of bis 


-Mzjeſty's Cuftoms—Ditto of the Revenue of Exciſe— 


Dito for the Duty on Salt—Ditto for his Majeſty's. 
Stamp Duties—Ditto for vietualling his Majeſty" s Navy, 


. Kc. 


Wie 1 0 the Officirs of the Army and Navy. 
In the Army, all Noblemen are ſtiled ne to | 


rank, to which is added their employ, _ 

„Fo tbe Honourable B. D. Lieutenant gereral— 
Mijor-geners] — Brigadier * of his Mojefty's 
Forces, Sir, Your Honour. 

To-the Right Honourable T. Earl of D. Captain of 


; bis Majetty's firſt Troop of Horſe-guarde=— Band of 
_ 'Geatlemen Penfioners—Band of Yeomen of the Guards, 
Oc. My\Lord, Your Lordſhip. - 

All Colonels are Hiled- Honourable ; and all inferior | 


Officers ſhould have the names of their employments 


det firſt ; ns for . To Major J. B. J Ce, 


R. A. &c. Sir. 
In the Navy, all Admirals ate ſiiled Honourable, and 


Noblemen according to Tay and office. The other 


Officers as in the Army. 
To the Ambaſſadors, Secretaries and Confuls. 


To his Excellency Sir W. J. Bart. his Britannic Ma. 


jeſty's Envoy extraordinary,” and Plenipotenfiary o the 


Ottoman Port, «Sir, Nur a en! 
To Sighiour G. K Segretary from the Republic of 


Venice, at London, 0; ; 
To D. T. Eſq; his Britannic Majeſty 5 Covſul, at 


To the Pudges and Lawyers. 55 
All Javges, if Privy Counſellors, are ſtiled Ri 37 
Emsa, as for inftance : To the Right Rewe 7 


N 


f. B. Lord High. chancellor of Grent-Britaio, My 
| Lord, Your Lordſhip. 


To the Right Honourable E. G. Maſter of the Rolls, 
Sir, Your Honour, 

To the Right Honourable- Sir C. N. Bart, Lord 
Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench—Dirto of the Com- 
mon Pleas, My Lord, Your Lordſhip. 

To the Honourable A. B. Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Sir, or, may it pleaſe you, Sir. 

To the Honourable C. L. one of the Juſtices of the 
Court of — or, To Jadge F. vir, or, may it pleaſe 
you, Sir. | 
To Sir R. D. his Mezeſty' 5 attoraey—ſollicitor—or 
advocate general, Sir. 

All others in the Law according to the offices and 
rank they bear, every men the title of E/qaire 


given him. 


N. B. Upon the circuits, and when they fit fingly, 
every one of the Judges is addreſſed and treated with the | 


9 Jame reſpad and ceremony at the Chief FJuſſices. 


Of the Lieuttnancy and Magiſtracy. 
To the Right Honourable B. Earl of S. Lord ee | 
tenant and Cuſtos Rotulorem of the County of H. 


My Lord, Your Loracbip 


To E. P. Eſq; High Sheriff tor the County of ©, 
Your Worſhip, Mr. High Sheriff ; Sir. | 
To the Right Honourable 'B: A. Lord Mayor of the 


. City of London; My Lord, Your Lordßbip. . 
„Io che Right Worſhipful D. C. Eiq; Alderman of | 


Tower-Ward, London: Tour Worſhip; Sir. 
To the Right Worſhipfal Sir, F. E. Recorder of the 
City of London,: Tour Worſhip,. Sir, Mr. Recorder. 
o the Right Worſhiptal H. G. * * of 
is Mr. Mayor, Sir, Your Worſhip. - 
To the Worthipful G. J. Eſq; one of his Mijetty* $ 
Jaſtices of the Peace for the County of 8. Sir, Yoar 
Worſhip: Ps 


To M. L. Eſq; Deputy-Steward of the Cit and 
Ln of W. Wl Deputy, Sur. 5 y 


bes | C | GE - "Co 
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To tht Governors under the Crown, 
To bis Excellency J. Lord C. Lord Lieutenant of 
the Kingdom of Ireland : My Lord Lieutenant, Your 
Excellency, 


To their Excellencies the Lords Juſtices of the Kiog- 


dom of Ireland: Your Excellencies, 

To the Right Honourable L. Earl of ]. Governor 
of Dover-Caſtle, and Lord Warden of the Cirque 
Ports: My Lord, Your Lordfbip. 

- To the Right Honourable C. Lord Viſcount D. Con- 
flable of the Tower: My Lord, Your Lordſbip. 

To his Excellency H. ]. Eſq; Captain. . and 


Governor in Chief of the Leeward Caribbee Iſlands in 


America: Sir, Geber nor, Your Excellency. 


To the Honourable N. F. Eſq; Lieutenant Gorernor 


of South- Caroline: Sir, Tour Honour. 

To the Honourable Sir G. J. Deputy Governor ot 
Portſmouth : Sir, Tour Honour. 
To the Honourable P. G. Eſq; Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madrafs, in Eaſt-India, 


To the Worſhipful the Preſident, and Governors of | 


Chriſt's Hoſpital, London, 


The ſecond Governors of Colonies appointed by the King, 


are ſiylid Lieutenant Governors : Thoſe appointed by the 


Proprietors, as the Ealt-India Company, &c. are wad d 


Deputy. Governors. 
To Incorporate Bocas. 


To the Honourable the Court of DireQtors of the 


united Company of Merchants of England, trading to 
the Eaſt- Indies: Your Honours, 


To the Honourable the Sud. Governor, Deputy Go. . 


vernor, and Directors of the South Sea Company. 


To the Honourable the Governor, Deputy- Governor, 
and Directors of the Bank of England: Your Honours. + 
To the Maſter and Wardens c of the Worſhipful Com- 


pany of Drapers. 
To a Baronet : To Sir D. C. Bart. at Binfield: Sir. 
To a Knight: To Sir H. W. at Richmond: Sir. 
To G. T. Eſq; at Wickbam : Sir. 


To Dr. W. Jones, at Reading, Berks: Sir, or Doctor. 


To 


- ve 3 
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%% 
To Mr. John Long, Merchant in London, or Briſlol, &c; 
To Mr. Swan, Surgeon at Bath: Sir. | 


N. B. The Wives of Baronets and Knights, are ſtyled 
Ladies. | pg . + 


| A PLAIN any CONCISE 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


* FF \RAMMAR is the Art of Heating and writing 
| properly. It is divided into four part* ; 1 Ote 
THOGRAPHY, Which teaches how to write and ſpell 
truly ; as tall, not tart; condition, not condiſhon, &c. 
2. ETYMOLOGY, which treats of the ſeveral kinds of 
words, or parts of ſpeech, their derivations, endings, 
and change, whereby the meaning of the ſame word is 
= <diverfified ; as man, men; we are, not eve is. 3. STR 
Z Tax, which teaches the due diſpoſition of words in 
ſentences. 4. PRO80DY, Which teaches to pronounce 
properly ; and the laws of verſification. 


| 4 Withoat going into remarks on the letters of the al- 
7) Pähabet, and the manner of dividipg ſyllsbles, which 


are taught at ſchools, tho' the other parts of Grammar, 
in general, are not; we ſhall begin with the parts of 


— ſpeech, which, according to the idiom of the Engliſh 
& | Language, are moſt properly divided into four; viz. 
3 Nouns Subſtantives,. Nouns Adjectives, Verbs, and Par- 
5 2 : ticles, Nouns Subſtantives, or Names, are words where 
dy thingy, either ſenſible or intelligible, are expreſſed, 
r. 3 2nd cannot have the word tbing immediately added 
to them; fer we cannot properly ſey a Hand Thing, a 
1 Book Thing, &c. and as they require no other word ex- 


cept a, an, or the, to be joined to them, they ate called 
Sulſtantiuei. Tbey are divided into cemmon, proper, 
and peiſonal. The common comprehends a whole kird 
or ſpecies ; as Man is the name that belongs to all men, 


ci to every city, and River to every tiver. The pro- 
To per ſerves to diſtioguiſh particular things; as John is the 


1. 


name of particular man, London of a certain city, and 
the Thames of a particular river. The perſonal, or pro- 
noun, is uſed to avoid the repetition of other names; as 
J. inſtead of my name; bos or you inſtead of your 
name; be or e, inſtead of the name of the perſon of 
whom we are ſpeaking ; and it, when we mention a 
thing that has no diſtinction of ſex. Thus in fpeaking of 
my ſelf, F uſe the word 7; if more than one ſpeak of 
themſelves, they uſe the word wwe ; in ſpeaking to ano- 
ther, we uſe thou or you; in ſpeaking to more than one, 
we ſay ye or you ; it we ſpeak of a perſon to whom we 
do not addreſs ourdiſcourſe, we ſay: he or oe; of a thing 
without ſex, it; and if of more perſons or things than 
one, we ſay they. | . | N 
Here it is worthy of remark, that aubbo, awhich and 
aohat, are ſometimes perſonal interrogative, as being 
frequently uſed in {king queſtions ; in Which caſe, 2vho 
is only uſed in ſpeaking of perſons, and which or what 
of ejther perſons or things; as bo is that lacy? What 
man came in I bat plate do yau chuſe? It muſt alſo be 
vbſerved, that aue, which and what, are frequently 
called relatives, from their having a relation to ſome 
foregoing word; as the man ⁊ubo wwrote this book ; where 
avho reſers to man; in this caſe, who is only applied to 
perſons, <vbich to things, and / wha? or that to either 
perſons or things. 8 
In the Engliſh language, perſonals are the only nouns 
that are expreſſed (differently, when placed before and | 
after the verb; as J, thou, che or Se, which are called 
the three perſons ſiagular, are placed before the verb, 
und me, thee, bim and ber, are placed after it; 8s 4lſo 
We, ve, they, called the three perſons plural, precede 
the verb, and us, you, bim, ber and them, follow after it. 
_ , » Subſtantive; ha ve two Numbers, the Singular and the 
Plural; the Singular, which expreſſes only one Ferſon 
or Thiog, is frequently diſtinguiſhed by a, an, ene, or | 
the going before it; A Table, -a King, an Arm, or the | 
Arm: The Plural is formed by adding , -as Tables, 
Kings, Arms; or e, where , could not otherwiſe de 
| „ 2» 2 | 
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likes, and g, like j; the mute e is vocal before s, as Laxce, 
Lances; Outrage, Outrages, To this general Rule there 
are, however, a few Exceptions, as thoſe Singulars which 
end in F commonly form their Plural by ves, as Loaf, 
Loaves ; Calf, Caves : Though Dwarf, Hoof, Hand. 
herchief, Miſchief, Proof, Relief, Puff, Roof, Scarf, 


Z ' Grief, ate made plural by adding only 5 ; as are Words 
ending in F, except Staves. n | 


Irregular Plutals are, Teeth from Tooth, Lice from 


| Louſe, Mice from Mouſe, Gee/e from Gooſe, Feet from 


Foot, Dice from Die, Pence from Penny, Brethren from 
Brother, Children from Child. Some Words have no 


Plural; as Corn, Wheat, Rye, Barley, Chaff, Bran, 
Meal, Beer, N Honey, Butter, Tar, Pitch, Wool, 
* Duſt, Hunger, 

Z . Claſs are alſo the Virtues and Vices; as Juftice, Tempe - 


birft, People, Off pring, &. Of this 


rance, Hatred, Envy,.&c. and abſtrat Qualities ; as 


= ' Happine/s, Miſery, Wiſdom, Palent/i, Contempt, Grief, 
Ke. Others have the ſame Ending in both Numbers; 
XZ as Deer, Sheep, &c. and. others have no Singular; as 
Bellows, Bowels, Breeches, Tongs, Scifſars, Snuffers, 


1 


la molt other Languages the maſculine and femigige 


Senders being applied to inanimate Things, give no 
= ſmall Trouble to the Learner ; but in the Engliſh Lan- 
= . guage they are only applied to their proper and teceſſa- 
ry Uſe, that is, to diſtinguiſh the Sexes, in which we 


either uſe two Words; as in Man, Woman ; Boy, Girl; 


. Brother, Sifter ; Duck, Drake ; Gooſe, Gander: Or by 
putting another Word expreſſive of the Sex before the 
Name; as Man Servant, Maid Servant ;' Male Child, 
Female Child; Cock Sparrow, Hen Sparrow; He Goat, 
. She Goat Ia ſome few Words, the Female is diſtin- 
: gaiſhed from the Male, by changing their, Termination 
| WY 2% as Count, Counte/i; Heir, Heireſs; Prince, 
Prince/s : Or into x, as Aaminiſtratrix, Executrix, Te. 
{atrix. They are alſo known by the perſonal Names, 
He, Him, uſed in ſpeaking of Males ; Shs, Her, uſed 


in referring to Females; and It, when we refer to ina- 


nimate Things. But there are fout or five Wores n 


C 3 a | 
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the Language, which may be conſidered as Exceptions 


to this Rule; for we ſometimes uſe the Word Sun in 


the Maſculine Gender, and the Moon, the Church, and 2 | | 


a Ship, are of the Feminine. 


Inſtead of Caſes, and the various Terminations aud 
Declenſions uſed in Latin, we have only the Articles, 

a, an, the, of, to, by, from, with, &c. to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Subſtantive, either when 
alone, or when joined to an Adjective; except in the 
 Geoitive Caſe, which we ſometimes form by adding: 
to the Noun 5 as, for the Son of the Prince, we write the 


ApjecTivas in the Eng/iþ Language are wholly 


- Indeclinable ; having neither Cale, Gender, nor Num- 
ber, and are added to Subſtantives in all Relations 
without apy Change; as a fine Hor/e, a good Woman, 


good Women, of a good Woman, good Men, of good Men, 
&c. And though in moſt other Languages they are placed 
before the Subllantive, in Engliſb they are placed after 
it, as in the above Examples; in Poetry, however, this 
Order is ſometimes changed ; as, O Bard divine / The 
prove Pecaliarity of this Part of Speech, is, that Qua- 
ities admit of Degrees of Comparifon, which Things 
do not: And of theſe there are properly but two, called 
the Comparative and Saperlative, both formed from tbe 


Quality in its poſitive State, which exprefles fimply 
the State of the Name, without Relation to the like 
Quality in any other ; as*«vi/e, bright, fair, wile, The 
Comparative Degree, by comparing one Fe wük 
another, expreſſes the Quality ſomewhat increaſed. or 
"diminiſhed, and is formed by adding er to the Poſitive ; 


ns wiſer, brighter, fairer, wiler : And the Superlative | 
| Degree expreſſes abſolutely the Superiority of one above 2 


or beyond the other; as c, brigbteſt, faireſt, 4 


2 


The Degrees of Compariſon are alſo frequently ; 
formed by adding mere or weft, without alterijag the | 
Termination of the Adjective; as mere wiſe, moſt wiſe © | 


Which ſerves to vary the Turn of Expreſſion, and is 


often eſteemed more elegant than barely altering the | 


* 
of 
* 


Tetmina- 


| l 
Termination: This is particularly the Caſe in Words 


ns 

in of two, three, or more Syllables; thus more beautiful, 

nd mf beautiful, are more elegant than beautifu/ler, beau - 
tiſulliſi. Thus extraordinary, remarkable, and moſt 

nd other long Words, have their Degrees of Compatiſon 


es, always expreſſed by mere ot mot; for we never ſay 
in extraortinarier, extraordinarieft. FE 
len The Compariſon of 'AdjeRtives is very -uncertain;z 
the and being much regulated by Commodiouſneſs of Ut- 
3 terance, or Agreeableneſs of Sound, is mnot.caftly redu- 
the eed to Rules. M F 


* It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Nouns or Names are 
ſometimes uſed as Adjectives or Qualities z 'us :a Ga 


ly Watch, a Diamond "Ring, a Silver Tankard: And that 
im- a Quality is aſed as a Name, god is to de conſidered 


> . ns a Subſtantive, whenever it is taken in an àbſtracted 
an, or univerſal Senſe, which Subſtantives are generally 
ln, formed by adding weft to the Adjective, Goodneſs, White, - 
ced (3 meſs, &e. | l TY So 

frer Some Grammarians have ranked the Words, 5, 
this min; iby, thine ; bis, bers; our, ours; your, yours ; 
The tbbeir, theirs ; under the Claſs of Qualities derived from 
ua“ perſonal Names, and called them perfonal Poſſeſſi ves; 
inge and allo, bis, that, the ſame, which are called Demon- 
led ſtratives, becauſe they Thew What particular Perſoncor 
the Thing we mean; 8s 75 Houſe, that" Horſe, Thisand 
aply 7% that, in the Plural Number, male bee and /tboje, 

like AVB, or Affirmation, is a Word which expreſſes 
The what is offirmed or {aid of Things ; andi>-uſanlly rec- 
with koned of two Kinds, the auxiliary Verb, and the 
d or Verb itſelf, both of Which have Perſonz, Numbers, aud 
tive; Tenſes or Times. The Perſons, which are diſtinguiſhed 

ative by a perſonal Name going before them, vary their 
bore Terminations only in the ſiagular Number; as in, Ir, 


. liveſt, be lives or Mutib, ave live, ye liue, bey five. 
ently | "The Affirmations in the Eg Lenguage have but 
g the three Tenſes or Times, the Preſent, the Poſt; aud he 


wiſe : Future; or, in other Words, the Thing deing, done, 
nd is or to be done; for all other Tenſe are formed by ad- 
; the diog the auxitiary Veib, und withoatiany Variation in 


awd 


the Termination. The Preſent Tenſe is expreſſed by 
the Affirmation itſelf ; as 7 /owe ; the Paſt Tenſe gene- 
ral ends with id; as I /oved; and the Future is formed 
by adding the auxiliary Verb Sal or will; as 7 Gall 
love ; and as there are but two, Tenſes or Times ex- 
preſſed by the Affirmation, its various Changes are ſig - 
_ nified by the Nine following auxiliary Affirmations, 
viz. do, will, ſhall, may, can, muſt, ought, baue, am 
or be, which being placed before other Affirmations, ſig- 
nify: Time, Reſolution, Power, Liberty, Neceſſity, 
Duty, &c. | | Morte: 
It muſt be obſerved, that when one of theſe Auxilia- 
ties is put before another Affirmation, the Auxiliary 
only alters its Termination in expteſſing the Perſons, 
'as I am living, thou a7 living, he is living, we are 
living, Cc. I do live, thou daſt live, he deth or doe: 
JJ mire fondue ons Ra 
As ſome. are apt to miſtake the Uſe of Hall and will, 
the Signs of the Future Tenſe, it muſt be obſerved, 
that when we only ſimply foretell, we uſe Hall in the 
- firſt: Perſon, and avi in the reſt; but when we promiſe, 
threaten. or-engage, we uſe will in the firſt Perſon, and 
Hall in the others. F d ee 


It bas been obſerved, that the Affirmation generally 
expreſles the paſt Time by adding e to the pteſent; 


but there are 3a great many Words which cannot be 
reduced to this Rule; the moſt common Irregufariiy is 
the changing 4 into t, and omitting the Vowel; as in 
mit for mixed; the others are too many to be all here 
-enumerated ; ſuch 886, I am awahke,. I awokez I bear, 1 


| bore, I have borne ;. I ſee, I ſaau; 1 ſavim, I favam; 1 


Join, 1/pun 3. 1 teach, 1 raught 3.1 tread,, I jred, 1 have 
- trodatn 5: 1 Weep, #. Wept 5 1 writ; 4 Wrote, 71 have 
Sometimes the Particle eis placed before the Af 
mation; and when it is thus uſed, it is always jon 


with another Affirmation 3. and has then. the Power of | 


a Nsme or Subſtantive. 


PaRTiCLEs are ſuch Words as denote ſome Circum- | 


% 


— — 


-fance or Qual ty of 
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f an Action, join: Words or Sentences | 
" - ogether, i 
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together, or expreſs ſome {adden Emotions of the Soul; 
and theſe comprehend all that are commonly known by 
the Names of Adverbs, Conjunctians, Prepoſitians, and 
Interje&ions: Words which, though of different Natures, 


ought to be reduced to one Claſs, ſince they always 


retain their Form, and are ſabject to none of the Va- 


> riations of the other Parts of Speech. . 
The Uſe of ApverBs is to denote ſome Circum- 


ſtance or Quality of the Words to which they ate joined, 


bappily, more happily, : maſt bappily: ' wiſely, aon wiſely, 


often, always, ſeldom, &. Into thoſe of Place;-:as-4er4, 


1 there, hither, above; be/aw, &c. Iato thoſe of Number: 
2 asfirf, ſecondly, thirdly 3 once, twice, bc. Into thoſe of 


Quantity ; 8s, mors, leſi, enaugb, tes much, &c. Into 


4 | thoſe of Affirmation; as v, yes, truly, &c. Into thoſe 
ok Negation; 88 u, not, may, &c. Into thoſe of doubt- 


ing ; as perhaps, Feredventare, &c. 


— 


Con jvurcrions are Words that joins Sentences to- 
gether, and ſhew the Manner of their Dependance on 


one another; as and, alſo, or, nor, either, neither. 
PREYOsITIoNs are Particles ſet before other Words 

to ſhew the Relaties: rack the ſubſequent Word has 

to ſome other that .precedes it; a8 ar, againſ, among, 


2 between, from, for, in, f, with, e. 


 InTERJECT 10NS are imperfet Words, ne fly Mo- 


noſyllables, that denote:ſome ſudden Emotion or Paſſion 
of the Mind, and being expreſſed by a Kind of-invo- 
luntary Impulſe, have no CooneQtion: with any other 
„Pert of a Sentence; at 46 a/as / ftrange ! pilb , fob! 


but 1 bark! c. NT End | 
Every Sentence is compounded of theſe four Parts 


1 | which is frequently to an Affirmation; as I love her 
7 acarly; and as many of theſe are derived from Qualities, 
they, like them, admit of Degtees of Comęariſon; 36 


F | moſt. wiſely: Theſe always end in 5. Ad verbs are aſo 
divided into thoſe of Time ; 28 new, already, yeſterday, 


SY 


of Speech, and on the proper Choice of Words, and 
in the Diſpoſition and Manner of placing them, all the 
Elegance, Harmony, and Force of Language conſiſt. 


4 


1 


Capital. 


— 


fail to begin with a Capital. 


for Ora ment Sake. 


1130 » 


| 3 | the Letter à next following. | 
II. Direction. The long / muſi 


— 7. Diriction. Loet nat à Capital be wiiiten in th 
Middle of a Word among ſmall Letters. 
8. Diredtion. Whiete: Capitals are uſed in whole 
Words and Sentences, ſomething is expreſſed extraordi- 


nary great. They are alſo uſed in the Titles of Bogks 


3 9. Direftion. Tune Pronoun I, and the E 
| O, mult be written with Capitals. ä 


10. Direction. The Letter g is never uſed withou 


Same neceſſary Orthographical DireQions for writing 
corre, and when to ue Capital Letters, and when not. 


1. Dire&ion. T E T the firſt Word of every Book, E- 
| piſtle, Note, Bill, Verſe, (whether 
it be in Prole, Rbyme, or Blank Verſe) begin with a 


23. Direfion, Let proper Names of Perſons, Places, 
Ships, Rivers, Mountains, &c, begin with a Capitals 
©alſo all appellative Names of Profeſſions, Callings, Sc. 
23. Direction. Tis elteemed ornamental to begin every 7 
Subſtantive in a Sentence with a Capital, if it bears 
ſome conſiderable Streſs of the Author's Senſe upon it, 
to make it the more remarkable and conſpicuous. 
4. . Direction. None but Subſtantives, whether com- 
mon, proper, or perſonal, may begin with a Capital, 
except in the Beginning, or immediatelyafter a Full Stop. 
5. Direction. Qualities, Affirmations, or Particles, 
mult not begin with a Capital, unlefs ſuch Words begin, 
or come immediately after a Period; then they never 


5 * 


6. Diredtion. If any notable” Saying or. Paſſage of 
an Author is to be quoted in bis own Words, it begins 
with a Capital, though not immediately after 8 Period. 


— 


xclamative 


N . 


| | never be inſerted ; 
immediately after the ſhort 2, nor at the End of a Word. | 
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oy *IF ou Gtace + Altes and my. impriſon- 

5. ment are things lo ſtrange unto me, as what to 

. .. write, or what to encuſe, 1 am alcogether ig- 

1» n : Where: you ſend unto me (willing me io con- 

— 12 s a wand YR oy your favour), by ſuch s ore, 

” X whom you kbow to be my ancient profeſſed enemy: 1 we 
of V0 ſoener 193 this meſſage by him, than [ 64 

us cone ved your meanipg ; and if, as you ſay, con feſſin 


'7 a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, . I ſhall, with « 

* willingneſs and duty, perform your command: But let 
” WX not, your Grace ever imagine, that your poor wiſe, 
le will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault where not 
s 0 mach as a thought thereof proceeded ; and, to ſpesk 
3 a truth, never. prince had wife more loyal” ia all duty, 
and jn "all. true offeftion, than you have ever found in 
Ann, aer, with. which name and place could [ 
1 _ y have contented m vlelf,. if Gop and your 


— 4 GEES: 


. Fu had been ſo pleaſed: Neither d L 
2 >. "wy. time ſo far forget myſelf in my exoltacion, or 
I | received queenſhip, but thet I always looked for ſuch. 
10 20 alteration as I now find ; for the ground of my pre- 


ferment being on no ſurer foundation than your 


Grace fancy, the leaft alteratioo I knew was fit and 
HE ö ſufficient to woe that W to ſome other odject. Yoga 
P 22M D | have 
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have choſea me from a low eſtate, to be your queen 
and companion, far beyond my deſert or deſire. If 
then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good 
your Grace, let not any light fancy, or bad counſel 
of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from 
me; neither let that flain, that unwortby  ſtajy, of a 
diſloyal heart towards your good Grace, ever caſt 
ſo foul a blot on yo moſt dutiſul wife,” and the infant 
princeſs your daughter, 'Try me, "godd King, but 
let me have a lawful tryal, for my truth ſhall fear 
no open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine inno- 
cence cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, ® 
the ignominy and {lander.of the world ſtopped, or my 
puilt openly declared: So' that. whatſoever Goo or 
You may determine of me, your Grace may be freed 
from: an open cenſure; and mine offences. being fo 
lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both be- 
fore GoD and man, not only to execute 'worthy pu- 
niſhment on me as an unlawful” wife, bur to- ol 
your àffektion, already ſettled on that party for whoſe 
fake 1 am eee 86 1 int e den Fe, foie | 
good” whils inte, dave point6d4 to; "yobr” Grace” 
not being ignorant of my ſuſpicion —_—_——_7T7T 
But if you have already determined of me, zud that 
not only on my death, but an infamous ſlander,” muſt 
bring vou the enjoying of your defired happineſs 1 
then I deſire of Gop, that he will pardon your gret 
fin therein, and likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtrumtntz 
thereof ; and that he will not call you to a ſtrict account 
for Your nopridcely 663" erael g 'me, at lin ge. 
reral judgment-ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt © I 
ſhonly appear, and in whoſe judgment 'I"dqubt nor, 


1 


whatloeyer the world may _thiak_ of me, mine und- 


VER 25 Pc 3 
n 


2 


cerce ſhall be openly known and (afficietitly cleared. 
Muy laft,ang only requeſt ſhall be, That myſelf Wx 
| only bear the burthen of your | Grace's diſpleaſure, * : 
| and that it mey not toueb the innocent fouls'of oſfe 

poor, gentlemen, ho, as I u derſtand, ate likewiſe in 


ſtrait wrap my ſake. If ever I have kun : 
fayour in your fight, zer the pame of gun donn 
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hath been pleaſing in your. ears, then let me obtaio-this 
requeſt; and I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace 
any farther, with mine earneſt prayers to the TRIN IT x 
to have your Grace. in his good keeping, and to di- 
ret you in all your gte... 


{$$ DEBS AIG itt, 296,89 64, a ih . * 1 
From my doleſpl priſav io the Tower, this 6th of May, 


- 
> 


N 


$65 65 5 wits To 10 Py 18 oed, (433144247 "BY | 

So: y ( Our loyal ever WEE ix 

4.1, 1, Your loyal ang ever faithful wife, 
+ a42s 4201 nom;yths 95 0 
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RN Lisi i BARNAEY 
"FITZ PATRICK" by. favmite, aue had 
TY eee 
#0 3 Ln GOV BY) T3213 638 £374 eos 4 2 4 1643 39 
5 fine: 594! 267 1607 mid gvay. Viw „ dagen. 35 84 
f 1 bet ©0904 1907-169 . December, 20, 1551. 
E, have received your leners of the- Sth of the 
VV preſent month, whereby. we . undenſtgnd how 
well you. are entertained at the French court, and alſo 


* 1 


3 ; 4 


how vou have been once moved te go on pilgrimage : 
For Which, canſe we have thought, good io advertiſe 
vo, tbat hersafter if any ſuch chance happen. you 

hall .defire leave to g ta Mr. Pickering, of to Paris 


for your buſineſs,, And if chat will not ſerve, declare 


to. ſome man of eſtimation, with wm you; are: beit 
acquainted, that as yu are loth to offend the Ftenen 
king, becauſe yo have been (o ſsvoutably uſed, fo 
with ſafe conſciengeę you cannat do any ſuch thing, be- 
ing brought up with Me. Vet if you be vehemently 
procured, q may go as waiting on the king, not as 
intending to the. abule, nor williagly, ſeeing the cere- 
5 moni es, and lo you look on be maſs. ; But in the meen 
ſeaſon regard the. ics iptute ort ſome good books, and 
ive no reverence tothe maſsat all, For women, as 
ar forth as you may, avoid their company; yet i the 
French king.command you, you may ſome time dance, 
lo.menſure be yo mem. 


1 
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Sir WALTER RALEIGH to Prince HENRY, 


* 
mA 1T PLEASE YOUR HIGHNESS, 
"JF HE following lines are addreſſed to your Highneſs, 
from a- man who values his liberty, and a very 


_ {mall fortune in a remote part of this iſland, under the 
. preſent conſtitution, above all the riches and honours 
| that be could any where enjoy under any other eſtabliſh - 


ment. You ſee, Sir, the doQrines that are lately come 


into the world, and how far the phraſe bas obtained, of 
. calling your royal father Gop's vicegerent ; which ill 
men bave turned both to the diſhorour of Gov, and the 
impeachment of his majeſty's goodneſs, They adjoin 


vicegerency to the idea of being all. powerful, and not 
to that of being all. good. His majeity*s wiſdom, it is 
to be hoped, will ſave bim from the ſnare that may lie 
under groſs adulations z but your youth, and the thirſt 
of praile which I have obſeved in you may poſſibly miſ- 
lead you to hearken to theſe charmers, who would con. 


duct your noble nature into tyranny, | Be careful, O my 
| e. hear them not, fly from their deceits 3 you are 
x 


ſueceſſion to a throne, from whence no evil can 
be imputed to you, but all good muſt be conveyed from 


you. Your father is called the vicegerent of heaven; 
while he is goed, he is the vicegerent of heaven. Shall 

men have authority from the fountain of good to do evil? 
No, my prince ; let mean and degenerate ſpirits, which 
want benevolence, ſuppoſe your power impaired by 2 
diſability of doiog injuries. If want of power to do il! 
be an incapacity in a prince, with reverence be it 
ſpoken, it is an incapacity he bas in common with the 7 - 
deny. Let me not doubt but all pleas, which do not 


carry in them the mutual happineſs of prince and people, 


will appear as abſurd" to your great'underfſtanding, as | 
diſagreeable'to your pable nature. Exert yourſelf, O | 
generous prince ! againit ſuch ſycophants, in the gene- 


vous cauſe of liberty ; and aſſume ſuch an ambition wor- 
iby of you, to ſecure your fellow creatures from ſlavery; | 


from 
x 
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2 without rea 
Preſerve in your 


3 þ ux fe. will give. gladneſs 
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from, a teac 404 woch below that 181 brutes, a3, to 
is leſs. miſcrable than to act age inſi it. 
uture ſubject⸗ the divine tight of being 
free Ae and to your awn royal, houſe, the divine 
ri being th eit bene factorg. Believe me, my prince, 
ere is no other tight can flowfrom Go. While your 
Highneſs is formiog yourlelf lor a throne, conſider the 


1 ? "Jaws as ſo many common places in your Rudy of the ſci - 


ence of government; Up yon mean nothing but juſtice, 

i zey are an eaſe and help fg hn. This way of thinking 
Js what gaye men the gl LES appellations of .deliverers 
and, fajhers of their co upiry, 3,4) made the fight, of 
them rouſe their beholders inte a clamatians; 7 Win- 
dind incapable of bearing, Ir appearance, | withgur ep- 

pe RT Ne a. henefir, oaſider the inzxpre eſlible ad- 


2 5 Nach will. ever, aitend, your, Fabeln. while 


58K; 
= ,you ma 
| 


the awer of rendering men happy tbe, mea- 
ſure of your actions. "While NN your impulſe, how 
eafily, will, that, power be extended |., ; The glance of 
» and ,yqur very. ſentence 
an res of en Wee we * men would 
te,. Jou, haye loſt your ſubjects when you, have 

KY, heir, Inclinations: ,, Von are, oy, -prefide {it the 
mind: 5 not the bodies men; the ſoul, is the efſence of 
the an, and you cannot have the true man againſt his 
ine inations, Chaſe therefore, io be the king, or the con- 
hero of your. people ; it may be ſubmimog, but it 


8089} obedience, that, is paſlive, Jam, Sir, 


ag ie 14008; Highneſs's moſt /s)thful Kruses "i 
W's; 6 vile wat ates 1569; WALTER "RALEIGH, 


a 40 11 1 : #667 Jause 11 aal, is % an 163} ug 
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A ſhall. receive, my e Wie, my laſt e 
| a -theſe my bob lines 3 my love I ſend vba, Ht 
you = keep When Lam dead and my counſel, — 
vouf ma e it When Lem no more I w 

not with my will preſent you ſorrows ; dear Bees, let 
| * 53 ; ther 


In 


them go to the grave with me, and be buried in 
dus And ſeeing that jt is the will of Gop tht 1 
thould not ſee you any more, bear m deſtruction - 
tientiy, and with an heart like yourſelf. 


the fight of your poor 
g avail me that am but duſt. 


= When I am dead, no doubt, you ſhall be 
251 
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'Firſt,' 1 lend you all the thanks which heart can 
conceive, or my words expreſs, for your many travels 


and cares for me, which, though they have not taken 


effect as you wiſhed, yet my debt to you is not the leſs; 
but pay it I never ſhall in this world. 
' Secondly, I beſeech you, for the love you bear me 


 Uliviog, chat you do not os yourſelf many days, but 


by your travels ſeek to he A my miſerable fortunes, and 
ld; your mourning nm 


"Thirdly, Von ſhall underſtand, that my lands were 
conveyed bong fids to my child ; the writings were 
drawn Midſummer was twelve months, as divers can 
Fa . and 1 troll my blood will quench their malice 
| defired my flaoghter, that they will not ſeek alſo 
85 kill you and your's 1 poverty. To what 
friend to ditect you I know not i | al mine 3 
me in the true time of trial. Man i ſorry um I, t 
being thus ſurprized by death, I can leave you not 
ter eſtate,” God hath prevented all my determinations ; 
that great Gop that worketh all in all: And it you can 
live free' from want, care for no more, for the felt is 
bet #'vanity: Love God, and begin by ny in 
him you "ſhall find true, Rea rt and endleſs 


fort; when you have travelled and wearied router 


wich all forte of worldly cogitations, you ſhall fit down 
by ſorrow in the end. Tesch your ſon alſo to ſerve 


| and fear Gop whilſt he is * —5 the 8 2 Gov i 
oe * be an hoiband to 
huſband huſband and u Tz 


may grow up in him; = 
von, and à father to bim: father 
** can never be taken from os F 

Faylie oweth me a thouſand 5 and Aryan fix 
ndred ; in . Jolly alſo I have much owing me. 
r Wiſe, 1 beſeech you, for my ſoul's ſake,” pay all 


ſought unto ;/ ada . end Au was very 
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rich. Have a care to the fair pretences of men, for no 
reater miſery can befel you in this life, than to be- 
ome a prey unto the world, and after to be deſpiſed. 
I ſpeak (Gop knows) not to diffuade you from mar- 

riage, for it will be beſt for you, both in reſpect to 
Gov and the world, As for me I am no more your's, 
nor you mine ; death hath cyt us aſander, and Gop 
bach” divided me from this world, and you from me. 
Remember your mt for his father's fake, who 
loved you in bit happieſt effate. I ſued for my life, 
but (Gop knaws)"it was for you and your's that I de- 
fired it; for know it, my dear Wife, your child is the 
child of a true man, who, in his own reſpect, deſpiſerh 
w_ and bis miſ-ſhapen and aply forms. I cannot 
write much. Gon knows bow hardly I ſteal this time 
when all are aſleep; and it is alſo time for me to ſepa- 
rate my thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, 
which living was denied you, and either lay it in Sher- 
burn, or in Exeter church, by my father and mother. 
Time. and death calleth me away. The everlaſtinj 
Gov, powerful, infinite, and infcratable Gov Almight) 
who'is' goodaels itſelf the tras light and life, Koo 
you and your's, and liave mercy apon me, and forgiv 
my perſecutors' and falſe accuſers, and ſend us to meet 
in his glorious . My dear Wife, farewel. 
Bleſs my boy, pray for me, and let my true Goy hold 
you both — wy * 4 OY OTE ANTE 
Poor that was, bat now not my own, 
nt 2 © © "WALTER RALEIGH. 
Prince CHARLES (afterwards King Cnunues I 
t Pope GREGORT VM. from Mb rv», while 
\ be was making bis addreſſes to tb Tafanta of Sv AAN. 
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MOST HOLY FATHER, . 


Y& ; te 


. 


TE have received your Holineſs's letter with n 
leſs gratitude and reſpeck than is due to the fin- 


ger bod vill and plow afection with which 


* „ 


Yo 32 ) 
ow 1 yi 9 writ ten. . Nothing coul 9 more zerep⸗ 
i 15 ue, than to find the by pour Ho d,examples of out 
anceft tors 3 — K. by Jour lipeſs, for. our fly 
and on, wha, though they 1 5 hazarde« 


20th. lives. and fortunes to. propagate 
yet neyer N Fe hecho py enſigns of the 
croſs _ againſt the wo, mortal enemies of IxsVUs 
Cäsar, than we will endeavour, to. the utmoſt of 
_ our Nj to. reſtore. that peace and gniqn, which, has 


| Wir 1 ex Pee from, the Ch ſtian common- 


| Gince the, alice 2 the father of diſe 
+ ſowed. 1 0 0 9 60 a wiß ons, 100 al o9 
| 85 feſs the Chi ian religion, we. think ſuc 122 Hon 
oo 39 be een peceflary, to Promote if N22 1 Go 
and o R18 out, \Saviagr, . Nar. ſhall. we eſt 
lese a to bo, in the e and 9 5 
_ rivals and imitators. in pious and religious und ings, 


than to derive OR En from, Jan Fi g, to, bis. we. 


much encouraged. by the known inclination 
Wag .our,fa her, who defires % nothing x more ar- 


g 

| pd cels the ;reateft an af, heatt when e con d 
mal "cruel Nab 1 ters 0 1 ela ble . ace that ar 

From. the diſleafians of Chriſtian, princes, ;. The jodg- 


Bene Fog your olineſe makes of our defire to contratt an 


lienèe and marriage with a Catholic family and prin- 


| ceſs, is not 0 recab our, charity at will alſo 
esd ſuitab Ro WAL! +7 A, 150 we would 


not ſo ACP Jene to enter into ſo eloſe and un- 


delyable an gement with any mortal creature, 
— — prenhwreo Teske your : Holineſs 


may reſt affured, chat our moderation is, and ever ſhall 


be ſuch, N Sraſerys, ue from ann action that way 
: l to the Romen Catholic religion. 
that, pb 2 d genile means, we will rather am- 
brace all occaſions of removing thoſe invidious impreſ- 
ſions and aligns, which at Among ds; „Thats we 
| — ets r N 1 Nl ode Crug s 
cfurified; E apibioulfy,7eunitein one faith 
for the ale of ic che Mall not onlyemp toy 
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Chriſtian aith, 
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our vigilant care and utmoſt diligence, but moſt readily 
hazard our life and kingdoms. It remains only to give 
your Holiceſs our beft thanks for your letter, which we 
elteem a moſt ſingular preſent, and to wiſh your Holi. 


_ neſs all manner of proſperity and eternal happineſs. At 


Madrid, June 20, 1623, | 
1 King CHARLES I. to bis 2UE EN. 
eien nee, Ones. Feb. 25, 1644-5 


I HE expettation of an expreſs from thee (as I 
_ fipd by thine of the 4th Febr.) is very 


® news to me, as likewiſe that thou art now well ſatizfied 


with my diligence in writing. As for our treaty, there 
is every day leſs hopes than other, that it will produce 
a peace. But I will abſolutely promiſe thee, that if we 
have one, it ſhall be ſach as ſhall invite thy return. 
For I avow, that without thy company I can neither 
bave peace nor comfort within myſelf, The limited 
days for treating are now almoſt. expired without the 
leaſt agreement upon any one article, Wherefore I 


7 bave ſent for enlargement of days, that the whole 
tresty may be laid open to the world. And I aſſure 
tee, that chou need/? not doubt the iſſue of this treaty 3 


for my commiſſioners are /o well choſan (though I ſay 2 
that they will neither be threatened nor diſputed from ti 


grounds I bave given them ; which 7 word it 
according to the little note then /o well ren s. Aud 
in this not only their obedience, but heir judgments 
concur. I confeſs in ſome reſpect: thou haſt reaſon to 


bid me beware of going too ſoon to London: For in- - 
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| aal mit forgit 6 put 4 Bott frricd te this ferpttual par- 

1 a . Famient. 57 as thou. loves me, lit 'none perſuade” thee 
"to Aab kin th int afffrance for him Who # Ls ly don 
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The QUEEN t King ret 1 7 from fou. 


WE. © lov. 2555 
Mo. recelvdd. one of your letters, dated from 
Marlborough, of an old date, having received many 
4 hers more reſh, to Which I have made anſwer. I 
will ſay nothing concerning this; but only concerning 
© the affair of (Gor.) if it be not done, it 4s time, being 
$44 ſe; ſohable at this time, wich I did not believe be- 
fore. I anderſtand that the commifſioners are arrived 5 
"at London: : I have nothing to ſsy, but that you. have 4 Y 
| oy 3 855 gur honour 3 and that if you have a peace, it 
A ach as may hold ; and if it fall out otherwiſe, 
| — 1 ay . "do nit. abandon thoſe who baus /erved you, for 1 
| aw; this 40 forſaks Jou in your need. Alſo 1 do not ſee 
oh I's 15 in ſafety without a regiment of guard: 
For 2% f, I think'I cannot bo {ting the malice aich E 
' thiy 58 Je gainſt me, * re ligion ; 3 of which 1 Lope 
ou 22 A a tare of both. But, in my opinion, re- 
1 gion ſhould be the laſt thing upon which you ſhould 
ut : For, if you do agree. upon 2 neh: againſt the Ca- 
5 'rholics, it ele diſcourage them 10 er de you: Land if 
| afterwards here Jhould | be no peace, Jou could neuer ex- 
5 bet? Klee urs either 75 7 Tuland,' or any other Catholic | 
; inte; Yor they evould believe on <would abandin them 
| Ae, 71 B˙οι 72 e,, 1b di diſpatched a ex- 
Np 15 Scotland 't& Mantroſe, to kpow the condition 
4s is, ” 4nd what ther cre is To be dohe, This week I 
| to Mt. de Lorin, and inte Holland; I loſe no. 
| me. "If I bad more of your hehe, All would . 
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CHARLES. 1. to the Earl of ee: - 


STRAFFORD, 3 3 | | 
H E, misfortune that is Fallen upon you by thei: 
ſtrang e 2 and conjuncture of theſe times 

being ſuch, an I maff lay by the thought of employ- 
ing you hereaftet in my affairs; yet I cannot latisfy 

myſelf, in, honour or conſcience, without aſſuring you, 
now, in the midſt, of your troubles, that, upon, the y 
word of a King, you ſhall not ſuffer. in“ life, hongug, 
or fortune. This is but juſtice, and therefore aver yy} 
mea reward from a. maſter. to ſo faithful and able au 
ſeryant as you have ſhewed yourſelf to he; yet it ig ag. 
much as I conceive the prelent times mY irg tho\s 

none ſhall binder, me, from being 


2977159 1 ig! i ' 
er 0 10 Your conllnt ſail fri, - 4s. hae 
| 11 CARL N.. 
* T, be King; bee this gave up the Bar, 5 
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Prince GEORGE of 8 to King JAMES Hy * 
Are, 2668. $1153 0 on 
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ITH an heart fall of KF Ia an forced 40 Write, 
what prudence would not permit mo io ſay io 
your. face; and may I ever find credit with your Ma- 
jeſty, and protection from heaven, as what Inos do is 
free from paſſion, vanity or defign, with which actions 
of this pature are too often accompanied. I am not... 
ignorant of the frequent miſchiefs Wbt is in the wörld⸗ 
by factious pretences of Religion; but were not Rell- 
gion the moſt juſtifiable cauſe, it would not be mae the 
molt ſuperior pretence. And your Majeſty has already 
Mewed too intereſted a ſenſe of Religion, io doubt the 
juſt effects of it in one, whoſe practices haue, T hope 
never given the world cauſe to cenſure. his real convic- 
tion of it, or his backwardneſs to perform * hie 
its onour 


| (36) 
honour and conſcience prompt him to. How then can 
I longer diſguiſe my juſt concern for That Religion, in 
which I have been ſo happily educated, which my 


| Judgment truly convinceth me to be the beſt, and for 


the ſupport' of which | am ſo highly intereſted in my 
native country ? And is not England now, by the molt 
endearing tie, become ſo ? | wy! 
Whilſt the refilefs ſpiri's of the enemies of the re- 
formed religion, back'd by the cruel zeal, and the pre- 
vaiting power of France, juſtly alarm and unite all the 
Proteftant Princes'of Chriſtendom, and engage them in 
ſo" vaſt ati' expence for the ſupport of it ; can IaQſo 
erous and mean a part, to deny my concurrence 
to ſuch worthy endeayours, for the diſabufing your 
 Mijeſty, by the reinforcement of thoſe laws, and re- 
mo 71s ena „ trop on which alone de- 
| the well. be our Majeſty, and of the pro- 
Lora religion ins Put ? Tis,” Sir, is that 4 
fiſtible and only cauſe, ane in competition 
with my duty and obligation to your Majeſty, and be 
able to tear me from you; whilſt the ſame affeRionate 
defire to ſerve you continues in me. Covld I ſecure 
your perſon. by the hazard of my life, I ſhould think it 
could not be better employed. And would to Goo 
theſe your diſtracted kingdoms might receive that ſatiſ- 
faftory compliance from your Majeſty, in all their juſti- 
fiable pretenſioiis, as might, upon the only ſure founds - 
tion, that of the love and intereſt of your ſubjects, 
eſtabliſh your government, and as Rroogly unite the 
hearts of all your ſubjects to you, 'as is that of, &“. 


Win u N Latte ty the , of MARL o, 


ROUGH, who, as 4 mark of great. freedom and_ 


intimacy, foe called FrEEMAN, and allowed the 
Dutche/s to call ber MorLEY, _ 55 
AI dear uns. FREEMAN, I cannot go to bed 
IYYF witbout renewing = requeſt that I have often 
made, that you would baniſh all unkind and unjuſt 
| thoughts of your poor, unfortunate, faithful uo we a 
. | ; _ whic 


—— 


C97. 
which I ſaw by the glimpſe I had of- you Adis 


you were full of. Indeed I do not deſerve them, 


and if you could ſee my heart, you would find it as 
ſincere, as tender, and paſſionately fond of you as 


ever, and as truly /enfible of your kinine/i in telling. me 


your mind freely upon all occafions, Nothing ſhall ever 
alter me Though we have the misfortune to differ 
in ſome" things, I will ever be the ſame to my dear 
dear mrs. FREEMAN 3 who, I do aſſure you once 
more, I am more tenderly and fincereiy bers than it is 


poſſible ever to expreſs. 


Lusen ANN to the Duke of MARLBOROUGH 
ay . er of OU bENAA DE. | 


- Windſor, July 6, 1708. 


War words to a the joy I have that you are 

well after your glorious fucceſs ;. for which, next to 
almighty GOD, my thanks are due to you; and indeed 
I can never ſay enough for all the great and faithful ſer- 
vices you have ever done me: But be ſo juſt as to believe 
Jam as truly ſenſible of them as a grateful heart can be, 
and ſhall be ready to ſhow it upon all occaſions. I hope 
you cannot doubt of my efteem and friendſhip for you, 
nor think, becauſe I differ with you'in ſome things, it is 
for want of either, No; 1 do zffure you, if you were 
here, I am ſure you wed not think me ſo much in the 
wrong. in ſome things, as I fear you do now. I 
am afraid my letter ſhould come too late to London, 
and therefore dare ſay no more, but that I pray GOD / 
almighty to continue his protection over you, and ſerd 


vou ſafe home again; and be aſſured I mall ever be fin. 


cerely, Kc. 


The D UK B's . 
MADAM, © 1 1708. 
Have the honour of your Majeſty's letter of the 
6th,” and am very thankful for all your goodneſs to 
me. Aud I am ſure it wy always be my intention, 
| as 


— 
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| 8 well as duty, to be ready to venture my liſe ſor your 
„ | JE 
As I have formerly told your Majeſty that I am de- 
ſirous to ſerve you in the army, but not as a miniſter, I 
am every day more and more confirmed in that opinion. 
And I think myſelf obliged upon all accounts, on this 
occaſion, to ſpeak my mind freely to you. The cir- 
cumſtances in this left battle, I think, ſhew the hand of 
GOD; for we were obliged not only to march five 
leagues that morning, but to. paſs a river before the 
enemy, and to engage them before the whole army 
was paſſed, which was a viſible mark of the favour of 
heaven to you and your arms. . 
Vour Majeſty ſhall be convinced from this time, that 
I have no ambition, or any thing to aſk for myſelf or 
family, But I will end the few years which I have to 
live in endeayouring to ſerve you, and to give GOD 
- Almighty thanks for bis infinite gaodneſs to me. But 
as I bave taken this reſolution to myſelf, give me leave 
to ſay, that I think you are obliged in conſcience, and 
a3 a good chriftian, to forgive, and to have no more 


reſentments to ary particular perſon or party, but to 


make uſe of ſuch as will carry on this juſt war with vi- 
gour ; which is the only way' to preſerve our religion 
and liberties, and the crown on your head. Which 
that you may long enjoy, and be a blefling to your peo- 
ple, ſhall be the conſtant Wiſh and prayer of him, that 


i with the greateſt truth and duty, | | 


CICERO w BRUTUS.. 


-CLODIUS, tribune of the people elect, has a 
very great affection, or to ſpeak more empbhati- 


cally, a very great love for me. As I am fully per- 


ſuaded of this, ſo I doubt not, but that you, who tho- 
roughly know me, will beljeve, that I baye the ſame 
_ love alſo fer him, For nothing in my opinion is leſs 
| worthy of a man, than to be behind hand in * of- 

| | ces 
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fices with thoſe, who invite you to their friendſhip, He 
ſeems to ſaſpect, and not without great concern, that 


e. ſomething has been written, or infinuated to you rather 
1 in perſon, by his enemies, which has made an impteſ 
Mo fion on you to his diſadvantage. It is not uſual with 
his me, my BxuUTvus, as you, I imagine, well know, to 
jo affirm any thing too haſtily of another. The thing it- 
o 


ſelf is hazardous, on the account of the dark inclina- 
tions, and variable natures of men. But Clodius's dil- 
polition is perfectly underſtood, known, and tried by 
me, I have many proofs of it; but not neceſſary to 
be committed to writing ; For I wou'd have you look 
upon this, as a teſtimonial, rather than an epiſtle. He 


at was advanced by Antony's favour ; yet a great ſhare of 
or that very favour came originally from you. He would 
to be glad therefore, to ſee him in ſafety; yet ſo, as to 
D ſee us alſo ſafe at the ſame time: But he perceives 
Zat things brought to ſuch a paſs (for he.is, as you know, 
ve very far from a fool) that it is not poſlible for us both. 
nd to. be ſafe. He wiſhes thereſore for us, and both talks, 
ore and thinks in the moſt friendly manner of you. Where- 
to fore if any one has written, or given you any different 
Vi- information about him; I earneltly intrest you to give 
ion credit rather to me; who am both better able to judge 
ich of him, than any obſcure informer, and have a greater 
eo- affection alſo for you. Look upon Clodius theo, as 
hat one perfeRly well affected to you; and ſuch a chizen, 


= as one of the greateſt prudence, and the esſieſl fortunes 
"8 ut SR SSR e 


CICERO « BRUTUS. 


n a I Have already recommended many, and muſt neceſ. 

ati- 1 ſarily recommend many more to you. For every one, 

der- in proportion, as he is the honeſter man, and better Citi. 

ho- zen, declares himſelf the more freely on your ſide; and 

me all men of courage are eager to exert their pains and - 
leſs zeal in your ſervice: Nor is there any of them, who is 

of. ot perſuaded, that my intereſt and authority are of the 


ces if E 2 greateſt 
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greateſt, weight with you, But as to C. Naſennius, of 


the corporation of Sueſſs, I recommend him to you as 


warmly, as ever I did any man. In the Cretan war, 
he commanded the eighth century of the Principes, un- 
der Metellas, the general ; and has been employed ever 
ſince in the care of his private affairs. But at this time 

moved by the cauſe of the republic, and the excel- 
| lence of your dignity, he would be glad to obtain ſome 
command under you. I recommend therefore to you, 
Bxurus, a brave and worthy man; and if that be 
any thing to the purpoſe, a rich one alſo. I ſhall take 
it very kindly, if you treat him in ſuch a manner, as 

to give him reaſon to thank me, on the account of your 
favours to him, 4s | XY 


BRUTUS „ CICERO. 


OW dear L. Bibulus ought to be to me, after ſa 
many ſtruggles and anxieties, which he has ſu- 
ſtained for the republic, no man is better able to judge, 
than you. Wherefore either his own virtue, or our 
friendſhip ought ſufficiently to recommend him to you 5 
ſo as to make it needleſs for me, I imagine, to employ 
many words. For my defire ſurely deſerves to have 
weight with you, provided it be. juſt, or excited by a 
neceſſary duty, He reſolves to ſue for the prieſthood, 
in Panſa's place. We beg that nomination from you. 
You cannot grant this favour to one, more ſtrictly 
united with you, than I am; nor name a perſon more 
worthy of it than Bibulus. What occaſion have I to 
lay any thing of Domitius and Apuleius; who, on 
their own account poſſeſs ſo great a ſhare of your 
eſteem ? As for Apuleius, you . ought, to ſupport him 
with your authority, But Domitius's pretenſions will 
be ſet forth in his own epiſtle. Do not fail however to 
admit Bibulus into your confidence; who. is already, 
cake my word for it, ſo accompliſhed, a man, that he 
bids fair to merit the honour of being ranked amongſt 
%%% ĩ ͤñ ⁵⁊ ß 
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CICERO H BRUTUS. 


1 SHovu Lp. perform the ſame office which you per- 


* 


formed in my loſs, of comforting you by letter, did 


I not know that you cannot want thoſe remedies in your 


grief with which you relieved mine, I wiſh only that 
you may cure yourſelf now more eaſily than at that 
| time I cured myſelf: For it would be ſtrange in fo. 


great a man as you, not to be able to practice what he 


had preſcribed to another. As for me, not only the . 


reaſons which you then collected, but your very autho- 
| rity deterred me from iudulzing my ſorrow to exceſs, 
| For when you imagined me to bear my afflition with 


uſed to comfort others, you chid me by letter in ſtronger 
terms than it was your cuſtom to make uſe of. Oat of 
my great regard therefore, and reverence for your 
of your authority took every thing that I had learnt, or 
read, or heard upon that ſubject, to have the greater 
weight, Yet my part, BrxuTus, at that time, was 


is to be aCted, as we ſay, ypon the lage, and before 


ready too much to one of your character. We expect 


things ſucceed to our wiſhes, we ſhall hardly be free. 
I ſhall write more largely o the whols ſtate of the re- 


more ſoftneſs than became a man; eſpecially one who 
judgment, I recolledted myſelf ; and by the acceſſion 


only to act agreeably to duty and to nature: But yours 


the people. For when the eyes, not only of your ar- 
my, but of all the citizens, nay of all nations are upon 
you; it is wholly indecent for you, by whom we other. 
mortals are made the ſtouter, to betray any dejection or 
want of courage, You have. ſuffered indeed a great . 
loſs (for you have loſt that which has not left it's fellaw 
on earth) and muſt be allowed to grieve under ſo cruel. 
a blow; left to want all ſenſe of grief ſhould be found 
more wretched than grief itſelf: But to grieve with, 
moderation, as it is uſeful to every body, ſo it is neceſ- 
ſary to you, I ſhould write more if this was not al. 


you and your army; without which, though all other 
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public; and perhaps with more certainty, in the letters 
which I am thiaking to ſend by our Veius. 


 BRUTUS wu CICERO. 


118 Tux people's fears oblige me to entertain ſome 
: () alſo myſelf, on Lepidus's account, If he ſhould 
withdraw himſelf from us (which will prove, I hope, 
a raſh and injurious ſuſpicion of him) I beg and beſeech 

you, Cicero ; conjuring you by our friendſhip and your 
affection to me, to forget, that my ſiſter's children are 
Lepidus's ſons; and to conſider me in the place of their 
father. If I obtain this from you, you will not ſeru- 
ple, I am ſure, to do whatever you can for them. 
Other people live in a different manner with their 
friends: But I can never do enough for my ſiſter's 
children, to ſatisfy either my inclination or my duty. 
But what is there in which honeſt men can oblige me 
(if in reality I have deſerved to be obliged in any 
thing) or in which I can be of ſervice to my mother, 
ſiſter, and the boys; if their uncle BxuTvus bas not 
as much weight with you and the ſenate, to protect, as 

- their father Depidus to hurt them? I ſeel ſo much un- 

eaſineſs and indignation, that I neither can, nor ought 

to write more fully to you: For if, in a caſe ſo impor- 
tant and ſo neceflary, there could be any occafion for 
words to excite and confirm you, there is no hope, 
that you will do what I wiſh,. and what is proper. Do | 
not expect therefore any long prayers from me. Con- 
ſider who I am : One, who onght to obtain this, either 
from C1CERo, a man the moſt particularly united with 
me; or without any regard to our private friendſhip, 
from a conſular, of ſuch eminence, Pray ſend me 
word, as ſoon as you can, what you reſolve to do. 
From my camp, July the iſt. „ 
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PLINY tw QUINTILIAN, with a projent. 


4 Tas I am folly acquainted with the content- 


ment and juſt moderation of your mind, and the 


| conformity the education you have given your daughter 


bears to your own character; yet fince ſhe. is ſuddenly 


| to be married to a perſon of diſtinction, whoſe figure 
in the world makes it neceſſary for her to be at a more 


than ordinary expence in cloaths and equipage, ſuitable 


| to her huſband's quality; by which though her intrinſic 


worth be not augmented, yet will it receive both orna- 
ment and luſtre ; and knowing your eſtate to be as mo- 
derate as the riches of your mind are abundant, I muſt 
challenge to myſelf ſome part of the burden ; and, as 
a parent of your child, I preſent her with twelve hun- 
dred and fifty crowns towards theſe expences; which 
ſum had been much larger, had I not feared the ſmall- 


neſs of it would be the greater inducement with you to 
accept of it, Farewell, > 


PLUTARCH w TRAFAN. 


1 AM convinced that your modeſty ſought not the 
empire, though the excellency of your manners long 
deſerved it. Your want of ambition in defiring ſuch 
honours only. enhances that merit which was thought 
worthy to receive them. I therefore congratulate your 
virtue and my good fortune, provided your future be- 
haviour ſhall correſpond with your former intentions; 
Should you fall off you undergo the riſque of danger, 
and the certainty of contempt. - Rome will 8 
port an emperor unworthy of her; and the faults of 
the ſcholar will be imputed to me his inſtructor. Thus 
Seneca is reproached, and his fame till ſuffers for the 


vices of Nero. The miſcarriages of QuinQilian's ſcho- 
lars have been thrown-on their maſter ; and even So. 


Crates himſelf has been accounted remils in the inſtrue- 
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tions of his pupil Alcibiades. Do but continue to be 

yourſelf and all will go well. Begin then to govern by 

ruling at home. Lay then the foundation of empire 

on the command of your own paſſions, If you make 

virtue the ſcope of your actions they will all proceed in 

” harmony and order. I have already inſtructed you in 

the laws of ſociety, and the excellence of your prede- 

ceſſors; imitate and obey them: If you comply, I claim 

to myſelf ſome honour for influencing your conduct; if 

you refuſe, let this letter be my teſtimony to poſterity”; 

that neither your faults nor errors have had the ſanQion 
or Connivance of PLUTARCH, | e 


- 


| OUR laſt letter is a convincing argument that you 
* ; ſtudy, and that you don't. You'll tell me I talk. 
| riddles to you; and ſo I do, till I explain to you more 
diſtinaly what my meaning is. In ſhort, the letter 
yon ſent me ſhows you did not ſtudy for it, ſo eaſy and 
"negligent it appears to be; and yet, at the ſame time, 
_ *uis ſo polite, that tis impoſſible 8ny one ſhould. write 
it, who did not weigh every word; or elſe you are cer- 
tainly the happieſt man in the world, if you can write 
letters ſo juſt and exact, without care and premedi- 
tation. | | 


| 
| 
pl lire bis frind E ROA. 
| 


* PLINY mu TITIANUsS. 


W HAT are you doing? And what do you pro- 
poſe to do? As for myſelf, I paſs my life in the 
moſt agreeable, that is, in the moſt diſengaged manner 
_ imaginable, I do not find myſelf, therefore, in the ha- 
-  mour to write a long letter, though I am to read one. 
I am too much a man of pleaſure for the former, and 
Juſt idle enough for-the latter; for none are more indo- 
lent, you know, than the voluptuous, or have more 
curioliry than thoſe who have nothing to do. Farewel, 


SERV 1US 
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SERYV1US SULPICIUS t CICERO. 


Received the news of your:daughter's death with 
all the concern it ſo juſtly deſerves: And indeed I 
cannot but conſider; it as a misfortune in which I bear 
an equal ſhare with yourſelf, If I had been near you 


When this fatal accident happened, I ſhould not only 


have mingled my tears with yours, but aſſiſted you with 
all the conſolation in my power. I am ſenſible at the 
ſame time, that offices of this kind afford at beſt but a 


| wretched relief: For as none are qualified to perform 
| them, but thoſe who ſtand near to us by the ties either 


of blaod or affection, ſuch perſons are generally too 
much afflicted themſelves, to be capable of adminiſtring 
comfort to others. Nevertheleſs I thought proper 0 


ſuggeſt a few reflections which occurred to me upon 


this occaficn; Not as imagining they would he new to 
you, but believing that in your preſent diſcompoſure of 


mind they might poſſibly have eſcaped your attention. 


Tell me then, my friend, wherefore do you indulge 
this exceſs of ſorrow ? Reflect, I intreat you, in what 
manner fortune has dealt with every one of us: That 


= ſhe has deprived us of what qught to be no leſs dear 
than our children, and overwhelmed in one general ruin 
| our honours, our liberties, and our country. And after 


theſe loſſes, is it poſſible that any other ſhould increaſe 
our tears? Is it poſſible that a mind long exerciſed in 
calamities ſo truly ſevere, ſhould not become totally 
callous; and indifferent to every event? But yon will 


| tell me, perhaps, that your grief ariſes not ſo much on 
Your own account as on that of Tullia. Vet ſurely you 


mult often, as well as myſelf, have had occaſion in 
theſe wretched times, to refle, that their condition by 
no means deſerves: to be regretted, whom death has 


_ gently. r2moved from (his uohappy ſcene, What is 
| there, let me; aſk, in the preſent circumſtances of our 


country, that could have rendered life greatly deſirable 
to your daughter? What pleaſing bopes, what * 
1 | REES ; able 
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able views, what rational ſatisfaction could ſhe poſſibly 
have propoſed to herſelf from a more extended period? 
Was it in the proſpect of conjugal happineis in the ſo- 
ciety of ſome-diſtinguiſhed youth ? As if, indeed, you 
could have found a ſon-in-law amongſt our preſent 
ſet of young men, worthy of being intruſted with the 
care of your daughter | Or was it in the expectation of 
being the joyful mother of a flouriſhing race, who 
might poſſeſs their patrimony with independence, who 
might gradually riſe through the ſeveral dignities off the 
ſtate, and exert the liberty to which they were born in 
the ſervice and defence of their friends and country ? 
But is there one amongſt all theſe defirable privileges, 
of which we were-not deprived before ſhe was in a ca- 
pacity of tranſmitting them to her deſcendants ? Yet, 
after all, you may fill alledge, perhaps, that the loſs 
of our children is a ſevere affliction; and unqueſtion- 
_ ably: it would be fo, if it were not a mucb greater to 
ſee them alive to endure thoſe indignities which their 
parents ſuffer. Es | | 
F lately ſell into a refleQion, which, as it afforded 
great relief to the diſquietude of my own'heart, may 
poſlibly contribute likewiſe to aſſwage the enguiſh of 
yours. In my return out of Aſia, as I was ſailing 
from gina towards Megara, I amuſed myſelf with | 
contemplating the circumjacent countries. Behind me 
lay ZEgina, before me Megara; on my right I ſaw Pi- 
tæus, and on my left Corinth, Theſe cities, once ſo 
flouriſhing and magnificent, now repreſented nothing to 
my view bat a ſad ſpectacle of defolation, | 
„ Alas! (I ſaid to myſelf) ſhall ſuch a ſhort-lived 
creature as man complain, when one of his ſpecies falls 
either by the hand of violence, or by the common 
courſe of nature, whilft in this narrow compaſs ſo many 
© great and glorious cities, formed for a much longer du- 
ration, thus lie extended in ruins ?: Remember then, O 
my heart | the general lot to which man is born: And 
let that thought ſuppreſs thy unres ſonable murmurs.“ 
Believe me, I found my mind greatly refreſhed and 
comforted by theſe reflections. Let me adviſe you ' 
£4555 | the 
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the ſame manner to repreſent to yourſelf, what numbers 
of our illuſtrious countrymen have lately been cut off 


at once, how much the ſtrength of the Roman republic 
is impaired, and what dreadful devaſtation has gone 


forth throughout all irs provinces ! And can you, with 


the impreſſion of theſe greater calamities upon your 


mind, be ſo. immoderately afflicted for the loſs of one 
fingle individual, a poor, little, tender woman? who, 


if ſhe had not died at this time, muſt in a few fleeting 
| years more have inevitably undergone that common 


fate to which ſhe was born. Reaſonable however as * 
theſe reflections are, I would call you from them 
awhile, in order to lead your thoughts to others more 


| peculiarly ſaitable to your qircumſtances and character. 


Remember then, that your daughter lived: as long as 
lite was worth poſſeſſing, that is, till liberty was no 
more; that ſhe lived to ſee you in the illuſtrious offices 
of ptætor, conſul, and augur; to be married to ſome 
of the nobleſt youths in Rome ; to be bleſt with almoſt 


| every valuable enjoy ment; and at length to expire with 


the republic itſelf, Tell me now, what is there in this 
view of her fate, that could give either her or yourlelf 


Juſt reaſon to complain? In fine, do not forget that you 


are Ci cRRO; the wiſe, the philoſophical CIE go, who 
were wont to give advice to others: Nor-reſemble 


= thoſe unſkilful empirics, who at the ſame time that they 


pretend to be furniſhed with remedies for other men's 
diſorders, are altogether incapable of finding a cure for 
their own. On the contrary, apply to your private uſe 
thoſe judicious precepts you have adminiſtred to the 


public. Time neceſſarily weakens the ſtrongeſt impreſ. 
ſions of ſorrow : But it would be a reproach. to your 

character not to anticipate this it's certain effect, by the 
force of your own good ſenſe and judgement. If the 


dead retain any conſciouſneſs of what is here tratlacted, 


your daughter's affection, I am ſure, was ſuch both to 


you and to all her relations, that ſhe can by no means 


\defire you ſhould abandon yourſelf to this: exceſs "of 


grief, Reſtrain ic then, I conjure you, for her ſake, 
and for the ſake of the reſt of your family and aps | 
i R 8 who 
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who lament to ſee you thus afflicted. Reflrain it too, I 
deſeech you, for the ſake of your country, that wen- 
ever the opportunity ſhall ſerve, it may reap the benefit 
of your counſels and aſſiſtance. In ſhort, fince ſuch is 
aur fortune that we muſt neceſſarily ſobmit to the 
preſent ſyſtem of public affairs, ſuffer it not to be ſuſ- 
pected, that it is not ſo much the death of your daugh- 
ter, as the fate of the republic, and the ſucceſs of our 
victors, that you deplore. But it would be ill. manners 
togdwell any longer upon this ſubject, as 1 ſhould ſeem 
to qveſtion the efficacy of your' own, good ſenſe. I 
will only add, therefore, that as we have often ſeen you 
bear proſperity in the nobleſt manner, and with the 
higheſt applauſe, ſhew us likewiſe that you are not too 
ſenſible of adverſity, but know ho / to ſupport it with 
the ſame advantage to your character. In a word, let 

it not be ſaid; that fortitude is the ſingle virtue to which 
my friend is a ſtranger. As for what concerns myſelf, 
F will ſend you an account of the ſtate of this province, 
and of what is tranfacting in this part of the world, as 
ſoon 2 1 ſhall hear that you are ſufficiently compoſed 
to receive the informations Farewel, nf 


Sir-WALTER RALEIG Hito King NA ES 7. 
942 102 4 Inwindication'of himſelf, 


MAY IT PLEASE” YOUR MAJESTY, ' 
F in my journey outward bound I had my men mur- 
dered at the iſlands, and yet ſpared to take revenge ; 
i I did; diſcherge ſome Spaniſh barks taken, without 
ſpoil; if I did forbear all parts of the Spaniſh Indies, 
wherein I might have taken twenty of their towns on 
the ſea coaſts, and did only follow the enterprize I un- 
dertook for Guiana, where, without any direction from 
me; a Spaniſh village was burnt, which was new ſet up 
within: three miles of mine ; by your Majefly's favour, 
1 find no resſon why the Spaniſh Embaſſador ſhould 
complain of me. If it were lawful for the Spaniards 
to murder twenty-fix Engliſhmen, tying them back " 
Co ; | | ( ; bac « | 
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back, and then cutting their throats, when they bad 
traded with them a whole month, and came to them 
on the land without ſo much as one ſword ; and it may 
not be lawful for your Mejeſty's ſubjeQs, being 
charged firſt by them, to repel force by force; we may 
juſtly ſay, 'O miſerable Engliſh ! If Parker and Me- 
cham took Campeachy and other places in the Hondu- 
ras, ſeated in the heart of the Spaniſh Indies, burnt 
towns, and killed the Spaniards, and had nothing ſaid 
unto them at their return; and myſelf, who for bore to 
look into the Indies, becauſe I would not offend, mult 
be accuſed ; I may as juſtly ſay, O miſerable RAL Ou 
If I have ſpent my poor eſtate, loſt my ſon, ſuffered 
by ' ſickneſs, and otherwiſe a world of hardſhips; if 1 
have reſiſted, with manifeſt hazard of my life, the rob- 
beries and ſpoils; with which my companions would 
have made me rich; if when I had got my liberty, 
which all men and nature itſelf do much prize, I vo- 
luntarily loſt it; if when I was ſure of my life, I ren- 
dered it again ; if I might elſewhere have ſold my ſhip 
and goods, and put five or fix thouſand pounds in my 


| Purle, and yet brought her into. England; I beſeech 


your Mejeſty to believe, that all this I have done, be- 
cauſe it ſhould not be ſaid, that your Majeſty had given 
liberty and truſt to a man, whoſe end was but the re- 


| covery of his liberty, and who had betrayed your Ma- 


jeſty*s truſt, My Mutineers told me, that if I returned 
to England, I ſhould be undone ; but 1 believed in 
your Mojeſty's. goodneſs, more than in all their argu- 
ments. Sure, I am the firſt, that being free and able 


to inrich myſelf, yet hath embraced poverty and peril ; 


and ſure I am, that my example ſhall make me the 
laſt, But your Majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs I have 
made my judges, who have ever been and ever ſhall be. 
Your Majeſty's moſt humble vaſſal, ' . 

ATR Tg, | WALTER RALEGH. 
NorTsz. . One hiſtorian ſays, * His [IAuss I.] 


a * 


| © reign in England was a continual courle of mean 


„practices: The firſt condemnation of Sir WALTER 


 RaLE IGH Was * black ; but the executing him 


6 after 
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i aſter ſo mary years, and after an employment that 
bad been given him, was counted a barbarous ſacri. 
e kicing him to the Spaniards.” Mr. Higgons ſays, 
Tbe action was inexcuſable, being not more unjuſt 
than mean-ſpirited, and one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
„„ „„ d OO TITS 5 


Mr. LOCKE „ Mr, MO LYNEUX, © 


„ POTS Is: WA Oates, Sept. 3, 1694. 

1 Have ſo much the advantage in the bargain, if 

1 friendſhip may be called one, that whatſoever ſatiſ- 
faction you find in yourſelf. on that account, you muſt 
allow in me with a large overplus. The only riches I 
have valued, or laboured to acquire, has been the 
friendſhip of generous and worthy men; and therefore 
you cannot blame me if I fo forwardly laid hold of the 

- firſt occaſion that opened me a way to yours, That I 
- Have ſo well ſucceeded in it, I count one of my greateſt 
happinc ſſes, and a ſufficient reward for writing my 
bock, bad I no other benefit by it. The opinion you 

| have of it gives me farther hopes ; for it is no [mall 
= reward to one who loves iruth, to be perſuaded that he 
| has mede ſome diſcoveries of it, and any weys helped 
| ; to propagate it. to others, I depend. ſo much upon your 
| judgment and candor, that I think myſelf ſecure in you 
from peeviſh criticiſm or flattery ; only give me leave 
to ſuſpect, that kindneſs and friendſhip do ſometimes 
carry your expreſſions a little too far on the favourable | 
. fide. This, however, makes me not apprehend you | 
will ſilently poſs by any thing you are not thoroughly 
ſatisfied of ip it. The uſe I have made of the adver- 
tiſements I have received. from you of this kind Will 
ſatisfy you that 1 defire this office of friendlhip from 
you, not out of compliment, but for the uſe of truth, 
bond that your animadverſions will not be, lofi upon me. 
_ Avy faults yu ſhsll meet with in reaioning, in per- 
| _  fpicuity, in expteſſion, or of the preſs, 1defire you will 
take notice of, and feud me word of; eſpecially if you 
— 30 5 | have 
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have any where any doubt; for I am perſuaded that, 
upon debate, you and I cannot be of two opinions ; 
nor, I think, any two men uſed to think with free- 
dom, who really prefer truth to opiniatrety, and a lit- 
tile fooliſh vaia-glory of not baving made à miſtake. 
I ſhall not need to juſtify what I have ſaid of you in 
my book: The learned world will be vouchers for me; 
and that in an age not very free from envy and cenſure. 
But you are very kind to me, ſince, for my {-ke, you 
| allow yourſelf to own that part which I am more parti- 
| cularly concerned in, and permit me to call you my 
friend, whilſt your modeſty checks at the ocher part of 
your chatacter. But aſſure yourſelf, I am as well per 
Juaded of- the truth of it, as of any thing elſe in my 
book; it had not elſe been put down in it: If only wants 
a great deal more I had to ſay, had that been a place 
= to draw your picture at large. Herein I pretend not 
to any peculiar obligation above others that know you. 
For though perhaps I may love you better than many 
others; yet, I conclude, I cannot think better of you 
than others do. I am very glad you were provided of 
A tutor wearer home; and it had this particular good 
luck in it, that otherwiſe you had been diſappointec, if 
vou had depended on Mr. Gibbs; as a letter | writ to 
you from London about it, I hope, acquainted you. 
| 1 am, dear , ĩͤ © „ 5 
„ don meſt ces ee 
and moſt humble ſervant, | 


* 


Mr, LOGKE t Mr. MOLYNEUX, / 
SIR, . 5 London, Sept. 12, 1696. 
OULD the painter have made a picture of me 
capable of your converſation, I ſhould have ſat to 
him with more delight than ever I did any thing in my 
life, The honour you do me, in giving me thus a place 
in your houſe, I look upon as the effect of having a place 
already in your eftcem and affeQion ; and that made me 
oo . more 
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chere to ſupply bis majelty's navy? I ſhould be obliged 
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more esſily ſubmit to what me. thought looked too much 


like vanity in me. Painting was deſigned to repreſent 


the Gods, or the great men that ſtood next to them. 
But friendſhip, I ſee takes no meaſure of any thing, 


but by itſelf; and where it is great and high, will make 
its object ſo, and raiſe it above itz level. This is that 


which bas deceived you into my picture, and made you 


put ſo great a compliment upon me; and I do not know 
what you will find to juſtify yourſelf to thoſe who ſhall 
ſee it in your poſlefſion. You may indeed tell them, the 


original is as much yours as the picture; but this will be 


no great boaſt, when the man is not more conſiderable than 


| his ſhadow, When I looked upon it fler it was done, me- | 


thought it had not that countenance I ought to accoſt 
you with, I know not whether the ſecrer diſpleaſure J 


felt, whilſt I was fitting, from the conſideration that 
the going of my picture brought us no nearer together, 


made me look grave: Bat this I muſt own, that it was 


Not without regret, that I remembred, that this coun- 
'terfeit would be before me with the man that I ſo much 
deſired to be with, and could not tell him how much I 

longed to put myſelf into his hands, and to have him in | 
my arms. One thing pray let it mind you of, and when 


you look on it at any time, pray believe, that the colours 


of that face on the cloth are more fading and changea- 


ble than thoſe thoughts which will always repreſent you 
to my mind, as the moſt valuable perſon in the world, 


whoſe face I do not know, and one whoſe company is ſo 
defirable to me, that I ſhall not be happy till I do. 
Though I know how little ſervice I am able to do, yet 


my conſcience will never reproach- me for not wiſhing 


well to my country; by which I mean Engliſhmen, and 
their intereſt every where, There has been, of late 
years, a manufacture of linen carried. on in Ireland, if 
I miſtake not: I would be glad to learn from you the 
condition it is in; and, if it thrives not, what are the i 


rubs and hindrances that ſlop it. I ſuppoſe you have 


- land very proper to produce flix and hemp ; why could 


not there be enough, eſpecially of the latter, produced 


by 
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. by your thoughts about it, and how it might be brought 
about. I have heard there is a law requiring a certain 
quantity of hemp to be ſown every year: If it be ſo, 
= how comes it to be neglected ? I know you have the 
ſame public aims for the good of your country that 1 
| have, and therefore, without any apology, I take this 
liberty with you. I received an account of your health, 
and your remembrance of me, not long fince, by mr. 
Howard, for which I return you my thanks, I trou- 
bled you with a long letter about the beginning of the 
| laſt month, and am, Sir, | | 
| Your moſt affectionate 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
: JOHN LOCEE., 


8 ES. 
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Mr. MOLYNEUX .. Mr. LOCKE, 7 


HONOURED DEAR SIR, Dublin, Sept, 20, 1698. 
T Arrived here ſafely the 15th inſtant : And now that 
:Þ the ruffling and fatigue of my journey is a little over, 
I fit down to a taſk, which I muſt confzſs is the hardeſt 
I way, ever under in my life ; I mean, expreſſing- my 
thanks to you ſuitable to the favours I received from 
you, and ſuitable to the inward ſenſe I have of them in 
my mind. Were it poſlible for me to do either, I 
ſhould in ſome meaſure be ſatisfied ; but my inability of 
paying my debts makes me aſhamed to appear before 
my creditor.” However, thus much with the ſtricteſt 
- ſincerity I will venture to aſſert to you, that I cannot 
recolle&, through the whole coarſe of my life, ſach 
ſignal inſtances of real friendſhip, as when I bad the 
_ happineſs of your company for five. weeks together in 
London. Tis with the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable, 
that I recollect What then pzſſed between us, and I rec- 
kon it the happieſt ſcene of my whole life. That part 
thereof eſpecially, which I paſſed at Oates, has made 
ſuch an agreeable impreſſion on my mind, that noth og 
can be more pleaſing, To all in that excellent family, 
I beſeech you, give my moſt humble reſpeRs, *'Tis 
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my duty to make my acknowledgments there in a par. 


_ | ticular letter; but I beg of you to make my excuſe for | 
omitting it at this time, becauſe I am a little preſs'd by 


ſome bufineſs that is thrown upon me fince my arrival: 
To which alſo you are obliged for not being troubled 
at preſent with a more tedious letter from, Sir, 
. ._ Your moſt obliged, 
and n affectionate friend and 8 | 
WILLIAM 9 


Mr. LOCKF 7 „ . MOLYNEUX. 


© DEAL six, | London, Sept. 29, 1698. 


. of the 2zoth has now diſcharged me from 
my daily employment of looking upon the wea- 
ther-cock, and harkening how loud the wind blowed, 
Though 1 do not like this diſtance, and ſuch a ditch 
betwixt us, yet I am glad to hear that you are ſafe and 
found. on t'other fide the water, But I pray you ſpeak 
net in ſo magnificent and courtly a ſtyle of what you 


received from nie here. I lived with you, and treated 


you as my friend, and therefore uſed no ceremony,” nor 
can receive any "thanks but what I owe you doubly, 
both for your company, and the pains you were at to 
beſtow that bappineſs on me. If you keep your word, 


and do me the ſame kindneſs again next year, I ſhall 


| have reaſon to think you value me more than you ſay, 


5 though you ſay more than I can with modeſty read. I 


find you were beſet with buſineſs when you writ your 
leiter to me, and do not wonder at it ; but yet, for all 
that, I cannot forgive your filence concerning your 
' health, and your ſon. My ſervice to him, your bro- 
mer, and mr. Burtidge: And do me the juſtice to he- 
Th Fore, that I am with a perfect affection, dear Sir, | 
| . Your moſt humble | : 
and mol faithful 1 A . 
LOCKE. 
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| Mt LOCKE w Mr. BURRIDGE, a Ho 


cath of Mr, MoLYNEUZ. 
SIR, "+ Oates, OR. 27; * 


V O gueſſed,» not amiſs, when you faid-in the be- 


ginning of yours of the 13th inflant, that you u 


gave me the trouble of a leiter: For I have received 


ew letters in my life, the contents whereof have ſo 
much troubled and «flited me, as that of yaurs. I 
parted with my excellent friend, when he went from 
England, with all the hopes and Promiſes to myſelf of 
ſeeing him again, and enjoying him longer in the next 


fpring, This was & ſatisfaction. that helped me to bear | 


our ſeparation z and the ſhort taſte I had of him here, 


in this our firſt interview, I hoped would be made up in 


a longer converſation, which he promiſed me the next 


time: Bat it has ſerved oaly.to give me g greater ſenſe 
of my loſs, in an eternal farewel in this world. Your 
_ earlier acquaintance may have given you a longer 


knowledge of his virtue and excellent endowments; A 
fuller fight, or greater eſteem of them, you could not 
have than I. His worth and his friendſhip to me made 


him an ineſtimable treaſure; which I muſt regret the 


loſs of, the liule remainder of my life, without any 
hopes of repairing it any way. I ſhould be glad, if 
what I owed the father, could enable. me to do any. 
ſervice to his ſon, He deſerves it for his on ſake, as 


well as for his father's, 1 defire you therefare to * 4 5 
ſure thoſe who have the care of him, that if there be 


any thing, wherein I at this diſtanee may be any ways 
ſerviceable to young mr. Molyneux, they cannot do ma 
a greater pleaſure than to give me the opportunity to 
ſhew that my friendſhip died not with his father. Pray 
give my moſt humble ſervice to dr. Molyneux, and 

to os nophew. I am, Sir, 6 . 
| | Your * faithful ans humble ſervant, 


© JOHN LOCKE: 


V+ 


* 
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Mr. LOCKE 't the Lacy CLAVERLEY, 


MADAM, _ « 


E Hatever reaſon you have to look on me as one of 


* 


ven me an excuſe for being ſo ; for you cannot expect 
a quick anſwer to a letter, which took me up a good 
deal of time to get to the beginning of it. I turned, 
- 8nd turned it; on every fide ; looked it again, and a 
gain, at the top of every page : But could not get into 
the ſenſe and ſeeret of it, till I applied myſelf to the 
middle. You,” Madam, who are acquainted with all 
the {kill and methods of the ancients, have not, I ſup- 
. poſe, taken up this hieroglyphical way of writing, for 
nothing: And ſince you were going to put into your 
letter things that might be the reward of the higheſt 
merit, you would, by this myſtical intimation, put me 
into the way of virtue, to deſerve them. But whate- 
ver your Ladyſhip intended, this is certain, that in the 
+ -beſt words in the world, you gave me the greateſt hu- 

miliation imaginable. Had I as much vanity as a pert 


"citizen, that ſets up for a wit in his pariſh,. you have | 


-faid enough in your letter to content me: And if I 
*could be ſwoln that way, you have taken a great deal 
of pains to blow up, and make me the fineſt gaudy 
bubble in the world, as 1 am painted by your colours. 

1 know the Emperors of the Eaſt ſuffer not ſtrangers to 
appear before them, till they are dreſſed up out of their 
own wardrobes : It is ſo too in the empire of wit? And 
- muſt you cover me with your own embroidery, that 1 
may be ä fit object for your thoughts and converſati- 
on? This, Madam, may ſuit your greatneſs, but doth 
not at all ſatisfy my ambition, He, who has once flat- 
tered himfelf with the hopes of your friendſhip, knows 


not the true value of things, if he can content himſelf 
with theſe ſplendid ornaments. As ſobn as I had read 


your letter, I looked in my glaſe, felt my pulſe, and 
ſighed ; for I found in neither of theſe the * of 


the ſlow men of London, you have this time gi- 


11 


2 erregen . 
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thirty years to come. For at the rate I have hitherto 


advanced, and. at the diſtance I ſee by this complimen- 
ta] way of treatment I (till am, I ſhall not have enough 


where you nom ſee the pole elevated, as you ſay, 64 
degrees. A poſt horſe, or a coach, would quickly carry 


me thither. But when ſhall we be acquainted at this 
rate? Is that happineſs reſerved to be compleated by 


the goſſipping bowl at your\grand-daughter's lying in? 


If I were ſure, that when you leave this dirty place, 
I ſhould meet you in the ſame ſtar where you are to ſhine 


next, and that you would; then. admit me to your con- 
verſation, I might perhaps have a little more patience. 
But methbinks, it is much better to be ſure of ſomething, 
than to be put off to expectations of ſo much uncertain- 
ty. If there be different elevations of the pole here, 
that keep you at ſo great a diſtance from thoſe who lan- 
guiſn in your abſence; who: knows: but in the other 
world, there ate different elevations of perſons ? And 

you, perhaps, will be out of fight, among the ſera- 
pPhims, While we are left behind in ſome dull planet. 


your place there before your time; nor keep us poor 
mortals at a greater diſtance than you need. When you 
bave granted me all the nearneſe that acquaintance and 


friendſhip can give, you have other advantages enough 
ſtill, to make me ſee how much I am beneath yon. 


This will be only an enlargment of your goodneſs, with - 


out leſſening the adoration due to your other excellencies. 


You ſeem to have ſome thoughts of the towa again. 
If the parliament or the term, which draw ſome by 
the name and the appearance of buſine(s;- or if company, 


have the attractions of pleaſure and delight, were of 
any conſideration with you; you would not have much 
to ſay for Yorkſhire, at this time of the year. But theſe 
are no arguments to you, who carry your own ſatisfac- 
tion, and I know not how many worlds, always about 
vou. I would be glad you would think of putting __ 


This, the high flights of your elevated genius give us jult 
= augury:of, whilft you are here. But yet, pray take not 


and muſic meetings, and other ſueh entertainments, which 


ns \ 


_ (theſe up in a conch, and bringing them this way. For 


though you ſhould. be never the better, yet there are a 
great n here that would, ard amongſt them 

e 2 The bumbleft of | 
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OU are now, arne gion vp to women's 
eſtste, and you are not to remain always fingle. 
| Your mother and I would have you bappy, becauſe 
eur happineſa depends on your':. The happineſs of a 
virtuous young woman is 10 make an honeſt man hap - 
-py t we muſt therefore think of marrying you- We 
muſt think of this betimes, for your fate through life 
depends on your te 3 and we denne think too 
- much on it, 

Nothiag perhaps is more difficult than the. choice 
of a good huſband,” except perhaps the chooſing of a 
20 wife. You; Sou Y, will be this rare woman; 


| "4 2 you will be the pride of our lives, and our happineſs, 


in old age. Bat however great merit you may have, 
there are men who have flill more. There is no man 
who ought not to think it an honour to obtain you; 
there are many whom it would do you honour- to ob- 
tain. Among this number, the . buſineſs is to find one 
| ſuitable-to you, to get acquainted wilh bim, and to 
make him acquainted with bw. 

The gresteſt happineſs of marriage Abende on fo 
many points. of agreement, that it would be a folly to 
think to find them all. The moſt important muſt be 
made ſure of preferably to the reſt ; if the others can 


be. procured too, ſo much the better; if they cannot, 
BE they muſt be overlooked,” Perfect happineſs is not to 


- be found in this world; but the greateſt of misfor- 
tunes, and that which may always be e is to be 
err by « one's own fault, 


pr es 


dor 


- 
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There is a ſaitableneſs which may be called natural; 
there is alſo a ſuitableueſs ariſing from the inſtitutions of 
men, and a ſuitableneſs that depends wholly on opinion. 
Ot the two laſt, parents are the proper judges: Of the 
firſt, the children alone can judge. In marriages made 
by the authority of parents, thoſe fuitableneſſes that 
ariſe from civil inſtitutions and opinion are alone mind- 


ed: The matches are not between the perſons, but 
| their rank and fortunes: But both theſe are ſubjeR to 


change: The perſons alone remain the ſame in all 
places, and at all times: The happineſs or unhappineſs 
of the marriage ſtate: depends, in ſpite of fortune, on 
JJ ©: E255 HO HR Rn. - 
Vour mother was a woman of family; I had a large 
fortune: Theſe wete the ſole confiderations that in- 


fluenced our parents to join us together. I have 


loſt my fortune; ſhe hath loſt her rank: Forgot 
by her family, what doth it figaify to her, that ſhe was 
born a lady? In the midſt of our diſtreſs, the union of 


our taſte made us chuſe this retirement: We live hap- 
py in our poverty; each is to the other inſtead of all. 
SoPHY is out common treaſule: We thank the Al- 
mighty for giving her, and taking away every thing 
elſe. You ſee child whicher providence hath brought” 
us, Thoſe "conſiderations which occaſioned our marri- 


| age are vaniſhed, and that which yas counted-av nothing, 


makes all our happiness. FF; 16408 

It is for min and wife to ſuit themſelves. Mutual 
inclination ought to be their firſt tye ; Their eyes, their 
hearts, ought. to be their firſt guides: For as their pri- 


| mary duty, after they are are joined together, is to love _ 


one another; and as to love, or not to love, doth not de- 
pend on us, this duty neceſſarily implies another, name- 
iy, to begin with loving one another before marriage: 
This is a law of nature, which cannot be abrogated : 
'Thoſe who have reſtricted it by many civil 1-ws, have 
had more regard to the appearancc of order, than to 
the happineſs or the moral: of the people. You fee, 
my dear, that the morality we preach to you, is not 


our hearts made up for every thing: The conformity of 


Fd 
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diflicalt : : Jes tends only 0 make you your own. mi iſNtreſs, 
and to make us refer ourſelves. en. to you for the 


choice of your huſband, 


After giving you ourreaſons for leaving you at. full li. 
berty to make your own choice, it is. proper to mention 
thoſe which ought to induce you 10 uſe it with prudence. 
Sorhx, you have good nature and good ſenſe; much 
integrity, and. piety ; and thoſe qualifications which a 
woman ought to have; and you are not diſagreeable: 
But you have no fortune: You have the beſt riches in | 
deed ; but you want thoſe which are moſt valued by 
the world. Don't aſpire, therefore, to what yon can- 
not attain to; and regulate your ambition, not by y aur 
own judgment or your mather's and mine, but by the 
opinion of men. If nothing were to be conſidered but 
merit equal io your own, I know not Where I ſhauld 
let limits to your hopes: But never raiſe them above 
your fortune, which you ate to remember is very 
ſmall. You never ſaw our prolperity; you were born 
aſter we failed in the world: You have made our po- 
verty pleaſing to us, and you have ſhared in it without 
pain. Never, child, ſeek for that wealth which we 
thank heaten for taking from us: We never taſted, hap⸗ 
1 till, we loſt our riches, 

Vou are too agreeable, Sora x, not to pleaſe ſome- 

*; and you are not ſo poor as to render you a bur. 
ow to an honeſt. man, _ You will be courted, .and per- 
| haps by perſons who are not worthy of | you, If they 
ſhew | themſelves what they realy. are, you will form a 
_ Juſkeſtimate of them : 'Their.outfide-will. not impoſe. on 
you long: But though you have a good judgment, and 


can diſcern men, you want experience, ard know not 


how far men can diſſemble. An artful cheat may ſtudy 
your taſte, in order to ſeduce you, and counterfeit, be- 
ore you, tbe virtues to which he is an abſolute ſtranger. 
Such a one, child, would ruin you before you per- 
ceived it, and you would not ſee your error till it was 
paſt recovery. [The moſt dangerous of all ſnares,” and 
the only one ſrom which teaſon cannot reſtrain. you, is 
e 4 ihe paſſions, burry ore: If nee 

ave 


FF * 


have the misfortune to fall into it, you will ſee nothing 
but illuſions and chimera's, your eyes will be faſcinated, 
your Judgment will be confuſed, your mind will be cor- 
rupted, you will cheriſh your very error; and when you 
come to ſee it, you will have no deſire to leave it. It is to 
SOPHY 's reaſon, not to the bias of her heart, that we 
commit ber: While paſſion hath no aſcendency over 
you, Jodge for yourſelf ;. But whenever you fall in love, 
commit the care of yourſelf to your mother. 
This agreement Which I propoſe: to you ſhews our 
elleem for you, and reſtores the natural order. It is 
uſual for parents to chooſe a huſband: for their daugh- 
ters, and to conſult her only for form's ſake. We ſhall 
do juſt the contrary : You ſhall chooſe, and we ſhall be 
conſulted. Make uſe of this right, Sor kx, freely 
and wiſely, The huſband that js ſuitable for you ought 
to be your own choice, and not ours ; bot it is we mult 
judge whether you are not miſtaken in his ſoitableneſs 
for you, and whether you are. not doing, without 


| knowing it, what yon have no mind to. Birth, for- 
tune, rank, or opinion of the world, will have no 


weight with us. Take an honeſt man, whoſe perſon. 
you” like, and whoſe temper is ſuitable to you ; what- 
ever he be in other reſpe&s, we ſhall receive him for 


| our ſon-in-law. His income will always be large e- 


nough, if he hath hands, and good morals, and loves 
his family.” His rank will always be high, if be enno- 


| bler it by virtue. If every body ſhould blame. us, what 


doth it fignify ? We ſeek not the approbation of the 
public: Your bappineſs offices to uns. 
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e e ee cen, Sept; 20, 1703» 

/ OURS of the 7th, which I juſt now received, is 

the only letter 1 have a long time wiſhed for, and 
the welcomeſt that could come ; for I longed to hear 


[that vou were well, that jou were returned, and that I 


might have the a pens to return you my Foy | 
N ö fot 


| ſuade' myſelf you' mean as you fay and 10 cn 


(6, 


* Fre books you! . me, which came late, 1 to ac- 
knowledge my grekt obligations to you, for one of the 
moſt villainous books, ke I think. ever Was printed. * 
It is a preſent that T highly value.” I had heard ſome. 
_ thing” of it, when a young man in the univerſity ; but 
poſfhbiy ſhould never hàve ſeen this quinceſſence of rail. 
ing, but for your kindneſs, It ought to be kept as the 
| Pattern and flandard of that ſort of writin Fic as the man 
te 


he ſpends it upon ought tor that of, 000 1 122 
clear and wee. wy 5 r * 


1 


. 1 am, r. 5 | 
* — W or the Aten n 
| death, Fel of berg FO OVA WY ER 
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FOI 15 Y vt T2 ofa; Bl 5 . I # mY 
i e x. Ontes; Nhe 1% 1703. 
” "HE books I beider a e you to- ni bt, with, the 
"RF © kind letter accompanying them, Ar more valua- 
dle tban the books, give matter of cnlargirg ras Fa pl 
evening. The common offices o ene tha 
: ftantly. receive from you in a very. obligy LOR 2 
ire me ſcope enough, and afford me 8 matter of 
acknowledgment. | But When I thigk of. v0. 15 es 
ſomething of gester concernment that touches me 
that noble principle of the love of tuch, ITN 
ſes you, makes me almoſt forget thole obligations wm 
1 ſhould be very thankful for to another. In good ear. 
neſt, Sir, you cannot think what a comfort it is to me, 
to have found out ſuch a man: And not only ſo, but 1 
Have the ſatisfaction that he is my friend: This gives a 
guſto to all the good things you ſay to me in your - uf 
For though I cannot attribute them to..mmyſelf (for 1 
know my own defecti too well) yet L am ready J per- 
1 the 
truth to you, Iam almoſt loth to undeceive you, ſo much 
do I value your good opinion. But to ſer it upon the 
| yr 5 Check: muſt know e 1. * a poor Wk. 
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man, and. if 1 have any thipg to boaſt of, it is that 1 
fincerely love and ſeek truth, with indifferency whom it 
pleaſes or diſplesſes. I take you to be of the ſame ſchool, 
and ſo embrace you; And if it, pleaſe God to afford me 
ſo much life as to fee you again, L ſhall communicate to 
you ſome of my thoughts tending that way. You need 
not make any apology for any book taht is not yet come. 
Tthank you for thoſe you have ſent me: They are more, 
1 think, than 1 ſhall uſe; for the indiſpoſition of my 
health has beaten me almoſt quite. out, of the. uſe of 
books; and the growing unealineſs of my diſtemper ® 


makes me good for nothing. I . 
, . 1 

3 me good for nothing, I am, &. 
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MT, 189.575" Oftes, Jad, 24, 1703»: * -1 

LL” your confidence in my friendſhip, and free- ' 

I dom with me, can preſerve you from thinking 

you have need to make apologies for your filence, when- 

jd ever you omit a poſt or two, when in your kind way of 

reckoning you judge a letter to be due; you'know me 

; of not ſo well, as I could wiſh; nor am [I ſo little bur- 

ee] _ thenſome to you 1+ J deſire. I could be pleaſed to hear 

from you every day z becauſe the yery thoughts of you 

ef every day afford me pleaſure andfatiefaCtion,” But I be- 

ich ſeech you to believe, that meaſure not your kindneſs by 

your opportunities of writing ; nor do ſuſpect that your 

me, friendſhip faulters, whenever your pen lies a little ſtill. 

1 1 The ſincerity you profeſs, and I am convinced of, his 

es a charms in it, againk all the little phantoms of ceremony. -- 

If it be not ſo; that true friendſhip ſets' one free from a 

x 1 ſcrupulous obſervance of all thoſe little eircumſtances, I N 
ſhall be able to give but a very ill account 8 my ſelf to 

the BY i friends to whom when I have given poſſeſſion of my 

uch heart, Tam Jeſs puhEual of makipg of legs, and killing my Ke: 
hand, than to other 11 to whom that outlide civility x, 

ant is all that belongs. I received the three books you ſent me. _— 

an, W . 6 e 'I 
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e aut ot ſent me * deſerves my acknow: 
ledgment more ways than one; And I muſt beg you to 
retura it, His demonſirations sre ſo plain, that if this 
were an ape. that followed reaſon, I ſhould not doubt 
but bis would prevail. But to be rational js ſo glorious a 
thing, that two legged creatures generally content them- 
ſelves with the title ; but will not debaſe ſo excellent a 
faculty, about the conduct of ſo trivial a thing, as they 
make themſelves. There never was a man better ſuited 
to your wiſhes, than 1 am. Tou take a pleaſure in be- 
ing troubled with my commiſſions ;' and I have no other 
way. of commerce with you, but by ſuch importunities. 
I can only ſay, that, were the tables changed, I ſhoald, 
being in your place, have the ſame ſatisfaRion-3 and 
therefore confidenily make aſe of your kind offer. | 
therefore beg the favour of you to get me Mr, Le Clerc's 
Har mam of the Evangelifis, in Enghfo, bound very fine- 
ly in calf, gilt and lettered on the ys and gilt on the 
leaves; fo alſo I would have Moliere's Works (of the 
| beſt edition you can get them) bound, Theſe books are 


8 p;t 64 ; * 
Tbat which t 


for the ladies ; and therefore would have them fine, and | 


the leaves gilt as well as the back,  Moliere of the Faris 
edition, I think is the beſt, if it can be got in London 
in quires. Vos ſee the liberty I take. I 7 300 be glad 
N Souls 400 out e for me to do for you here. 


J. am perſectiy, bc. 


* Reaſons bal recog by preſs, London, 1704 
| is Gan. I 
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© friendſhip. Had 1 bired a man. to go to town 


"with my bofigele, and paid. him well, my commiſions 
a not have been ſo ſoon, nor ſo well diſpatched, at 


1 N yours e . e e 
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You ſpeak of my affairs, and act nem with ſuch an 
air of intereſt and ſatisfaction, that I can hardly avoid 
thinking, that I oblige you with employing you in them. 
'Tis no ſmall advantage to me, to -hayefound ſuch a 
friend, at the laſt ſcene of my life; when I am good for 
nothing, and am growu ſo uſeleſs, hät I cannot be ſure 
that in every good office you do me, you can propoſe 
to youſelf no other advantage, but the pleaſure of doing 


it. Every one here finds himſelf obliged, by your late- 7 


good company. As for myſelf, if you had not convin- 
ced me by a ſenſible experiment, I could not have be- 
lieved; I could have had ſo many happy days together. 
Lſhall always pray, that 'yodrs may be moltiplied. 
tniak myſelf happy in this poor decay ing ſtate of my 
health 5 which; tho“ it affords little in this world to en- 
joy, yet 1 find the charms of your company make me 


vor feel che want of- frength, or breath, or any thiag 


elſe | GT dene Gn 180 x ase DOR. yas. 
eee came hither che day ou 
went from heute; and in no very good ſtate of health. 
I fidd*(W6 grenning people mates but an uncom fortable 
concert. He tetürned yeſterday 518d. wem away in 
ſome war 1 better iſtute. I hope he got well ta tuwuw. 
BRje your” health and youth whillt you have it, to 
all the udvatstages and" improtemem bf: an innocent 
and pleafent life femembelug hat mereileſs eidieye.is” 
in purfiſit-of y he itevertaices pou,” Wilk ht fail, 
ſome πτπ ] r other, — may enjoyment Both of 
bod unc mind Neu lenco) Lar 
I Pee if i of DP: be Miſssſec bf HDH. age. But my 
fried wilkforgive me whey I have ners ko perſunde 
them to but that they ſhould endeavour to be as happy, 
we bf oflible for them to be: And to-you L have no 
refers Tay, butthat you go on in the coutſe you are in. 
J reflect often upom it, with a ſecret joy, that you pro- 
miſed 1 ſhould in a ſhort time ſee you again. You are 
very good, and I dare not preſs. you. But I cannot but 
remember how well [ paſſed my time, when you were 
here. „ end 3 is hog Oe 
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. 
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of him than to put him, and what I deſigned for him. 

into your bende and management: The knowledge [ 
| have of yoar virtue of all kinds, ſecures the truſt, which, | 
by your permiſlion, I bave placed in you; and the pe- 


man ſor you, will diſpoſe him to be ruled and influenced 
by you, ſo that of that I need ſay nothing. But there 


health, freedom, content, and all hole blefliogs, which 
providence has 'bellowed on you, and your virtue inti- | 


ſoon. paſſes, away 3- and affords no; ſolid ſativfaQtion, but 


pes i rey 75 MTs oth ans; aui, 
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)Y. my will. "ah in ſee that I had ſome kindneſs 
for ***®, And I knew no better way io take care 


culiar eſteem and love, I have obſerved in the young 


is one thing, which it is neceſſary for me to to recom- 
mend to your: eſpecial care and memory. * . 
May yon live long and happy, in the enjoyment of 


tles you to. I know you loved me living; and will 
proves my memory, dom Lam dead. All the uſe; to 
made ol it id, that this life is. a ſcene of vanity, that 


in the conſciouſneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of 

another life. This ii what, L can ſay, upon experience, 
what you will fad to be true, when yon eme to 
make. up the account, .. Adieu-: I leave my beſt belt, wiſhes 
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endeavoured to prevent. I think myſelf now under an 
obligation to own the juſtice and force of your Lords 
ſhip's arguments, and to reiract whatever I ſaid in de- 
fence of ſuch an inhuman practice. It was frenzy'that 
made me- reject: the advice of one who had fo true a 


notion of - honour, and whoſe courage hed been ſo glo- 
rioully employed in * cauſerof li ty, and the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion. _ Ws e Lav ot boy ec 


You told me a * wes tale mad Adee ee 


would beg that inſtead of defending, I ſhould expoſe 
my ſifter*s - innocence” to the public cenſure. Iris" too 
late for me to wiſhi I had been guided by your g 


we | 
and friendly admonitions j which for the future will | 


wear» the ſtamp of infallibility on them. © Nor-can'I 
propoſe o my ſelf à nobler exem "than pram goon 
ſhip's: in every part of human fite The ü 
friend, the tender huſband, and — parent, 
appear in their proper luſtre —V irtue, with a ſupe- 
rior excellence ſhines in your charaQter, and en . 
Precepts with refiftleſs nes. ks, 8 Js 5 2 I TR 
The review of your conduct ig a ſevere. 
my own. I ſhall never reflect on my late ridiculous ex- 
ploit without contuſion . Whatever bra very I affected, 


I yas. conſcious of the moſt {laviſh fears in (he midſt of: 


my inſoſeng fligbts of vanity; + Deliberate guilt hang 
heavy. on my ſoul. Iſpent the night before the bloody 
tion, in avguiſh which no words can expreſs; in- 


| fernal viſions haunted my imagination 3 _the'\caverns of 
ies their veer tem 


a 


night, . ee 
2 125 
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duel, which you with ſo much reaſon and bumanity 


— 


* 
n | 
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| "the Word, chat with great gallantry 
I TI challenged my own ruip, and bid. defiance to death 
Au damatjion 3 expoſing” myſelf to all the horrors, 
dreadful 16 reaſorr and ache; to void the on 
_ of cowardice; "et. 
So tyrannica] a thing is tow — it is ee en to 
aſk the world forgivenefs for preſuming to be reaſoriable 
creatures: \» People are often compelled to be mad in 
their own defence, and to uct agaioſt their reaſon to 
avoid being fingular. It is heres indeed, that the ca- 
_ tice of mankind ſhould expect an upology' from the 
few that are wiſer than the reſt, for being awake, and 
in their rigbt ſenſes; that they ſhould be forced to ex- 
euſe themſelves, for keeping their eyes open, and having 
penettstion enough to foreſee a diftant danger, and ſo 
| much diſcretion a td av, it.. 
| A man reſolved to leap from a precipice, might with 
= — = better sſfurance ridicule bis companions qr not pro- 
= miſing to follow him und more juſtly reproach ithem 
| ; with cowardice, for refuſing'to:break:their necks, than 
theſe+men'of: hojour can upbraid a perſon for not com- 
plying with their zules of valour, at the expence of his 
lifes and all his-hopes: of fitdre-happineſs/ If my ge- 
nerous ad ver ſary had nat ſpared my le, eber by at 
his mercy, {while my ſalvation depended; upon that im- 
portant — — of giving yon this penitent re- 
= layon; J had / bean vow aas lag my own folly under the | 
_—: veghtoticteonal infmyes! beers [ih oc, to: 
z ' = Your Lordſhip us; «= San enen 
r rgonend rawy Nos „Aro Nio. 
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® Spaviſh meichant; which while 1 was. managing in 
one of their ſea-ports, there came in a Spaniſh corſair, 
, I who had taken a rich Turkiſh prize, with ſeveral Turks 
| and Moors priſoners, whom he offered to ſale as flaves. 
L never: had any traffic of this kind from any view of 
intereſt ; but, from a motive of compaſſion, I bad pur- 
chaſed liberty for many a miſerable wretch, to whom 1 
gave freedom the moment I paid his ranſom, ' - , 
Among the captives. newly taken, there: was one dic. | 
tinguiſhed by the. richneſs of his habit, and more by the 
gracefulneſs of his port. He drew all my attention; 
of which he appeared ſenſible, and ſtill directed his 
looks: to me: Our ſculs ſeewed to greet one another 
as if their intimacy bad been of a long ſtanding. and 
commenced - in ſome pre- exiſtent period. There was 
ſomething in the sir of this young ſtranger ſuper ior to 
adverſity, and yet ſenſible of the preſent diſadvantage 
of his fate 3 While J felt for him an emotion oft as the 
ties of. nature, and could not but impute it to the ſeeret 
impreſſion of ſome iotelligeot power, which was lead- 
ing me to a height of generoſity beyond my own in- 
| tention, and by an impulſe of virtue on my ſoul, di- 
recting it to the accoampliſhmeot of ſome diſtaat and on- 
known deſign of Providence. The heavenly inftigation . 
came with a nee, force, nh by could not but aner ä 
i, dictates; |. 
Due price let onthivedptive. was — rect bigh, 
and: ſuch as would be a vaſt diſadvantage to my preſent 
affairs, to part with. However I Jiftened. to the gentle 


* 


reren err senen 


As ſoon 28 I bad conducted the youth to my 


vic ings, 1 told him he was from that moment free 3 

it - price I had paid was for bis friendſhip and liberty. 

Mi „ Then. vou have confined me (replied. the m_ 

45.1 WH firanger)-by the moſt laſting engagements. I might 

e have broke through any other reſſraint; but I am now 
ml £4 voluntary. ſlaye, and dare. truſt you with a ſecret 

11 a. yer unknown to: the Spaniards. My name is Ortamel, 


the only ſon of a wealthy Baſſa in Coofannnayly 0 1 | 
you _ * what you über my tanſot 


monitor within, and paid the corſair his full e Wha 
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- a You will 4000 be convinced (faid 1) 4 was no 
| mercenary: intemion in this action. Tbe amity I have 
for yu is noble ard diſintereſted: It was kind led by a 
celeſtial park, an emanstion from the dige clemency, 
and termins tes in nothing below your mortal happineſs. 
And were you inclined to examise thoſe facred truths 
which would lead-you-to that felicity, and to ſhare my 
fortune in a free. and happy nation; the wealth of the 
Indies ſhould not buy yu from my offections: But if it 
4s: ydur choice 0 return to the cuſtoms and religion of 
your reountry; you are abſolutely frees without attend- 
ing any terms for your releaſ mme 
With z a friendly; not dejected noob be told me, it 
was impoſſible for him to diſpeaſe with his filial obliga- 
tions to an indulgent parent; but he poſitively refuſed 
his freedom till he had given intelligence, and received 
an anſwer from bis father: Which he joon had, with a 
charte blanche to me, on which I might make "my own 
demands for his ſon's ranſom; I returned" it, wu no 
|  -&ther terms, but the liberty of all the cbriſtian faves he 
bad inchis poſſeſſion 3 hoping, by this diſintereſted con- 
duct, 10 leave 2 conviction on the mind of my young 
lrxiead in ſavour of chriſtianity. He could perſuade me 
to take nothing but ſome _ 2 ns left me with 
an apparent concern. 
It was ſome months hn — was _ before Levats 
25 Anil my negotiations in Spain; but vs ſoon as they 
were diſpatched I imbarked for Holland. We had not 
been week at ſen before the ſhip wis taken by a Tutk- 
iſd pirate, and oll the men in it carried to Corſtantino- 
ple to be ſold ar flaves, My lot fell io a maſter from 
whom I was like 10 find barbarous treatment: How- 


ever, I was reſolved 10 endure my bondage till I coutd if 


give intelligence 10 my friende in Englend to preture 
my anom. I was fixed to this, that no berdſhip 
ould, reduce me to give Ortamel un aceunt of my 


difireſs, till I was again in cireumſlances not 10 pots ny | 


indneſs, nor expect a retiliation of my . | 

But beaven had kinder intentions by brieging me in- 
to this eee — As 
e | was 


- 
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I was talking 0 4. poblie place to one of my ſellow 
ſlaves, Otramel came by. He paſſed beyand me; but 
inſtantly returning, looked on me with great attention 


till ſome melting ſar -o dropped from his eyes: When 
making inquiry of ſome that were near to whom I be- 


Jonged ; and being informed, without ſpeaking: a word 
to me, he flew to my new maſter, paid his demand for 

my. ranſom, and immediately conducted me to his 
houſe, where he welcomed me with the warmeſt märks 


of affection. He ſpoke he pauſed—and was in the 


greateſt perplexiiy to find 1 N to the ſemi- 
ments of his ſoul. 23 en f 
My brother! (ſaid he) my Miete (ren ane 
more ſacred ties in nature or virtue, let me call you by 
ſome gentler appellation , We are now united by the 
bands of celeſtial amity; one ig the lame holy daich, and 


hopes ol a glorious immortality. Vour charity; reſeuad 


me from a wotſe than Spaniſh davery from the bon 


dage of vice and ſuperſtition; your conduct baniſned 
my prejudices to the chriſtian name; and made way for 
tue entrance of thoſe heavenly truths, to Which 1 no — 
aſſent, But this is a ſecret even to my own domeſties:- 
And whether fuch a-caution- is rim iunl 1 am wr yet 
able to determine 2 
With: what: pte, W acrontiony wy 1 Ales to 
this langnage l 1 bleſſed the accents that told me my 
friend, my Orramel, had embraced the chriſtian faith. 
An angel's ſong would have been leſs melodious. 
looked upward; and with a great elevation of mind, 
gave the 8 * to the Supreme Diſpoſer of all humen | 
events. The inſtint was from above that firſt moved 
me to ranſom this young captive ;: thence was the ſpring 
of my. compaſſion : It would be. vanity, it would be the 


4 moſt criminal arrogance, not 15 Re this action to 


the aſſiſting Deit y. i inn en 
The illuſtrioas Orramel nga PR his jor , his lady to 
evidence his affection. He told me his es died ſince 
we parted in Spain 3 and that he had left five daugh- + 
ters, which he had by ſeveral of bis wives. He offered 
me n . of his * if. 1 bad any thoughts of 
1 dans 8 
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marriage, and promiſed à dowry with her to my o 
content. One of them, he ſaid, was privately bred a 

__ Chriſtian, by her mother, a beautiful woman of Arme- 
nia. I was plesſed with the propoſal,” and impatient to 


ſee my fair miſtreſs. In the mean time he made me a 


| . Preſent of ſeveral rich babits, and two negroes to attend 


The next day he conducted me to a fair ſummer. 
houſe; whither be ſent for his fiſters; who were ll ſo 


handſome, that I was difireſſed with my own liberty, 


nor knew where to chooſe, had not a principle of pie y 
determined me to the young Armenian; who was not 
ſuperior in beauty to the reſt, but there was a decorum 
in her behaviour which the others wanted. She had 


more of the modeſty and politeneſs of the Europeen 


women, to whom you know I was always partial, My 
choice was fixed; and the more I'converſed wich my 


fair miſtreſs, the more reaſon I found io approve of it. 
We were privately married by à chaplain belonging to 
the Britiſh envoy. My generous friend gave ber a for- 


tune, which abundantly repaid all my loſſes ; and after 


* proſperous voyage, I am ſafely landed in Hollend.. 


I have ſent you this relation 'as a' memorial of my 


| gratitude to Heaven 3 whoſe clemency bas returned me 


more than meaſure for mesſure, and largely recom- 
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Mx pzarx Ortana, 


| you ſhould” hear from me 8s ſoon as 1 was ſettled; 


| and that I would inform yon of the reaſon of my flight. 
| You have too much candour and charity o- judge 
_ —. harſhly of my proceedings ; which; could you fee my 
heart, ' you would rather pity than condemn me ſor: 
Tou have often, within/theſe two laſt years, obſerved. 


an-olteration in my temper and perſon.” I um nb more 


che ſprightly florid creature that you uſed to call the 


emblem 


n 4 $#* 
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penſed that liberality it firſt infpired; © Adieu. 
SA Cf r eee n 


TOLD- you before I left my brother's houſe, that 


ee —W vn 


6 ͤ 
* ry 
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emblem of health and chearfulneſs. | You ſaw the 


| change, but did not gueſs the cauſe was a ſecret, hope- 


leſs paſſion. I was at a play: I ſaw there one of the 
molt agreeable perſons in the world. His dreſ-, his be- 
haviour, every thing was Jon eaſy, The tra- 
gedy of Cato was acted. He was attentive, and ſeemed 
to enter into every noble ſentiment, where either the 
hero or lover was deſcribed. His aſpe& wore the viſi- 
ble characters of fortitude and virtue. He ſtood up be- 
tween the acts, and turned towards the box where] ſat; 
and when I went out, he made way for me through the 


8 croud, But I never after ſaw him in any public place, 


nor knew who nor what he was. But the charming 


= youth had made an impreſſion on my thoughts, which 
# had-ſoon a very happy effect. I grew weary of the noi- 


ſy ,tumultaous way of living in my brother s houſe, and 
refuſed ſharing in the conſtant round of diverſions that 
my fiſter loved. Nor could there be any more diſſolute 
and extravagant than the manners of this family ; aſ- 
ſemblies, balls, gaming, ——all ſorts of riots and licen- 
tiouſnels, I never indeed approved theſe entertainments ; 


6 and was always uneaſy, without knowing how to make 


myſelf otherwiſe. _ F "ROM 
The paths to happineſs that religion propoſed, I was 
as ignorant of as the ſavage Americans in their native 


| groves, Dumain, who married-my filter, was a profeſſ- 


ed libertine, My parents left me very young to their 
care, my ſiſter being many years older than lam: And 
if my godfathers and godmothers, inſtead of renouncing 
the pomps and vanities of the-world for me in my bap- 
tiſm, had ſolemnly vowed I ſhould be bred in the miaſt 


| of thoſe ſnares and ſeducing temptatiom, they could not 


more effectually have diſcharged their truſt, than by, 
placing me in this family; whoſe Sundays amuſements 


© were cards; for we never went to church, unleſs ina fro- 
lic, to ſpend an idle hour, in whiſpering or lsughing. 


However, my guardian angel did not quit bis charge 
bat, by the impreſſion of a-virtaous love, fortified my 
ſoul from every looſe inclination, I fled diverſions, 


| grew fond of — ins ſoon gave me habit of 


Thinking: 
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thinking; and if I had ſchemes of happineſs, they were 


all in ſome future life, beyond the grave ; but my noti. 


ons were clouded and imperie&t. Indeed, | believed | 
there was a Gop, and the reproaches of my own reaſon | 
taught me to fear him; but 1 had never looked into the 
Bible fince I learned to read; and was as ignorant of | 


Chriftianity as a young Hottentot bred in a cave, 


My per.five temper now deteſted vanity, in every ap- 
peatance. Plays and novels no more diverted me. But 


wanting ſomething to read, I ſaw a Bible in the room 


where my ſiſter's woman lay; and opening it, my at- 3 
tention was immediately engaged, The hiſtory was new | 
to me, I carried it to my chamber; but how was I ſur- 


priſed, to find the life and precepts of the great founder 


of the Chriſtian Faith, ſo different from the managers | 
and principles of thoſe who aſſumed that ſacred profel. 


ſion! I found myſelf in the flowery paths of ruin, nor 
knew how to extricate myfelf from the fatal ſnare, 
This was the ſecret language of my ſoul, to that inviſi- 
ble powgr which knew its ſincerity. | Y 
Thou Ruler of the ſky, almighty Name, 
' Whoſe piercing eye diſcern my tiſing thoughts, 
Ere they are form'd within my anxious breaſt ; 
Thou ſeeſt my ſoul ſtruggling to break the bands, 

Which thus detain her captive to the earth: 

_ Thou ſeeſt how vainly ſhe would ſoar on high 

Paſſion and pleaſure clog her downy wing, 

Prevent ber flight, and fink her to the duſt: . 

There low ſhe lies, and trembling begs thy aid, 

+ Conſcious how impotent ſhe is without thee. 

My fiſter ſoon perceived the alteration of my temper, 
and uſed her art to engage me in ſome criminal diyer- 
 fion. But in vain; I was ſick and tired of theſe extra- 
vagancies. But what could I do? My fortune was loſt 
in the. South-Sea; I was dependent on Dumain's and 


my fiſters charity ; and to heighten my diſtreſe, I was | 
importned by my Lord ——, (who was lately mar- 
ried) to yield to his criminal paſſion, At this propoſal F 
_ TJ Rllarted with horror, but could not ſhun his addreſs 


without quitting this diſorderly family; which I re- 
| n PET) - ſolved 


Cys 


e solved to do, and caſt myſelf on the proteclion of 
i- Heaven. 1 | 


ed | I left my brother's houſe juſt after dinner, and went 
on ia a hackney-coach to a woman in the city that had 
ne deen my nurſe. I engaged ber to ſecrecy, and got her 


of to inquire for a place in ſome merchant's family. She 
| ſoon ſucceeded, and introduced me to the wife of an 


m 3 | maid," She was very handſome, _ modeſt, and unaf- 
at- fected. The orders of the family were ſo regular and 

2W peaceful, ſo perfectly the reverſe of my brother's, that 
It - 


J thought myſelf in another world, and among a new 


the height of plenty and liberality. The rooms were 


* 


parch, 5 Tat: ES 
I found myſelf perfectly at eaſe. Dreſſing my mil- 
| treſs was all I had to do; which was a very agreeable 


gracefu] and becoming on her, and coft bat little trou- 


little amuſement with her needle, without the leaſt in- 
clination to rambling after balls or maſquerades, _ 
I ſpent two or three weeks in this regular manner, 


er, try-houſe. But, my dear Or1ana, think what way my 
er- aflition, when I diſcovered that he was the ſame 
25 lovely youth I had ſeen at the play. As ſoon as ke ſaw 
lo 


me, he turned as red as crimſon, and I as pale as aſhes, 


and He paſſed by me, and went immediately into my mif- 


was Wl treſs's room, It was almoſt two years ſince I had {een 
var. him, and I had ſome hopes I was forgot. However, I 
an reſolved to quit the family if I found he knew me, or 
reſs 


that my frieadſhip for his wife did not extingaiſh my 
re · 


WM: TY: 


Eaſt. India merchant, who lived in great ſplendor, My 
buſineſs was to wait on her in the ſtation of a chamber. 


ſet of beings, Temperance and ſobriety reigned amidit 


noble, and furniſhed with all the riches of the Indian 
world, and looked like the palace of ſome caftern mo- 


employment, and ſoon diſpatched. She had ſomething 
{o genteel in her manner, that every thing looked 


ble to make it ſit well, Her converfation was innocent 
and inſtructive; her hours were ſpent in reading, or ſome 


my miſtreſs treating me almoſt on a level. I had not 
yet ſeen my maſter, who now returned from his coun- 


paſſion, — On my maſter's part I ſoon found reaſon ” 8 
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be eaſy, I hardly ever ſaw him ; he was either at the | 
exchange, or When at home engaged in a ſeries of buii. | 


neſs gr beneficence, His wealih-was immenſe, which he 
difperſed with an une qualled generoſity. He aſſiſted ho. n 


neſt traders that had but a ſmall ſtock, peid the debts of 
priſoners, relieved the widow, and redreſſed the injured } 
and oppreſſed. This was every day's buſineſs ; which | 
yet never entrenched on his hours of devotion, in pri. 
vate Or public. . Bo x 3 
I now giew eaſy. A man of this character was not 
like to indulge a guilty flame in his ows breaſt, or 0 
Hatter it in wine ; beſides, his abſence would foon re- 
'Tieve me; for be intended to go to the Indies with the 
fleet, which was to ſet ſail within a month. | 


The lime was now expired. The day before he went 1 


his voyage, after he had been an hour with my mifireſ:, 
in ſome private converſation, he left her, and came di- 
rely into my room, with ſuch an air of benignity in 
his face, as ſome heavenly miniſter would wear, who 
brought a meſſage bf peace. _ 0 ; 
_ He begun: You will be ſurpriſed, Madam, to find 
IT know your family, and the realon you have put your: | 
elf into the protection of mine. The firſt fight I bad 
of you at the play, made an impreſſion, which was ne- 

ver-effaced till 2 my vows to the beſt of wives. 1 
_ 3s with ſome confuſion I own the wrong I did your vir- | 
tue, when I tell you an ſhould have prevented my 
Purſuit of the paſſion you firſt raiſed, but the ſcauds! of | 


the houſe you was in; which was ſo extravagant, that 
it forbad me ever thinking of you. But I now do you i 


entire juſtice, and admire that triumph of bonour, tibet 
Put you in a fiation ſo low, to ſecure yourſelf from the 
temptation of returning to your brother, I have jeſt 
you kve thouſand pounds in bank bills; and have told 
Four caſe (as I had it from the woman that nurſed you) | 
to my wife, who bas all the virtues that ever.adorned IB 
"the ſex, She yielded to this propoſal with tranſport ; 
and waits while I am gone to deliver the bills.“ He 
ſoid this, and leſt me withovt time or language to ſpeak Þ 
my gratitade, 2 11 
1 M 
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My miſtreſs immediately came into the chamber, with 
goodneſs ſhining in her eyes, and gave me the bank 


Dill, with a grace, which only virtue can amp on hu - 


man actions. She prevented my thanks, by making an 
apology for her ignorance of my quality, zfluring me, 
the houſe was at my command; and that the hopes of 
my ſtaying with her, was the greateſt ſatisfaction ſhe 
propoſed in dear HENRY abſence. I could not poſſibly 
difcover my ſenſe of this ſurpriſing benefit by all the 
force of language, — My filence, and the teaderneſs 
into which ſhe ſaw my ſoul was melted, was the only 
evidence of gratitude I could now give. i 


In the morning, when every thing was ready for the 


- parting of the Eaſt India fleet, my generous benefactor 
came into his wife's chamber to take his laſt adieu. I 
was with her endeayouring to give that conſolation my- 
ſelf wanted. Her grief drew ſome teluctant tears from 
him, while he endeavoured to conceal his own inward 
anguiſh, The hero and the lover appeared in his beha. 
viour, And when, to excuſe the intemperance of her 
ſorrow, his wife urged the dangers of the ſeas, and the 
rage of barbarous nations on the ſhore, I ſhall never 
forget with what an air of greatneſs he replied, Je crains 
Dieu, & je n'ai point d*autre crainte ;——*©* I fear 


= Gor, and I have no other to fear. Thus undaunted 


would the god like man have appeared had he ſeen the 
ſtars falling from their orbs, and heard the ſound of the 
laſt thunders. When he had, with an apparent grief, 


== freed himſelf from the embraces of his wife, with a look 


of compaſſion, like that of ſome pity ing angel, he bid me 
farewell. His domeſtics were loſt in grief; the paſſage 
from his houſe was crouded with his grateful depen- 
dents,, whoſe wrongs or neceſlities had been redreſſed 
by him. A thouſand ardent prayers for bis proſperity 
reached the ſkies, and gained the divine aſſent, while he 
haſted through the admiring throng diſtreſſed with the 
Popular applauſe. Sie een 9. 4; > 
How poor a figure is that of a libertine in his moſt 
glittering heights of vanity, compared to this great man, 
who has ſo early begun his race of glory, and is in the 
e very 


4 
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very bloom of youth and nature in every virtue! In- 
ſtead of paſſing his hours in a train of idle amuſements, | 
the gay part of his life is devoted to heaven and the. 


Public welfare. You know where to fing 
N Vour humble ſervant, 


From a GENTLEMAN, who, in a ſnall fortune, 
experiences the flights of his friends ; but being /ud- 
denly reputed to be rich, is opprefſed with the faauning 
careſſes and adulation of thoſe wwho had before nig || 


leded bim. 


DEAR SIR, 


I MUST, for once, poſipone every thing I would 
ſay to you, in order to make room for an account i 


you little expect. | 


What will you ſay, when I tell you, that a current . 
report of my being immenſely rich is the greateſt mi. | 


fortune I at preſent labour under} Nor do I find it ſo 


ſupportable as you may be apt to imagine. The occa- | 
fion was owing to the frequent lights I had received | 


from the gentlewoman with whom L lodge, and from 


others ob my friends, who, believing that I lived up to 
y ſcanty fortune, as in truth I do (though I take care BY 
to be beholden to nobody, and pay ready money for 


every thing) could not treat me negligently enough. 


complained of this to that arch wag Tony Richards, who 
told me he would change every one's behaviour to me 
IJnafew days. And be has done it effetually ;\ for what i 
does be do, but, ase kind of ſecret, acquaints my land- 
lady, that, beſide my poor little eſtate, which you koow 
to be my all, he had lately diſcovered, that I had twen- | 
ty thouſand pounds ſtock in one of our great compa - 


, * 
nies ! | 


Such was the force of this whimſical deiaſion, that, | 
the very next morning, I bad a clean towel hung over 


my water-bottle, tho? I 'never before bad more than 
one a week during the twenty years I have lodged _ 
; | ut 
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About a week after this, my couſin Tom, who for 
the two years he has been in the Temple, has let me ſee 
him but three times, came, in a complaiſant manner, 
plainer dreſſed than I had ever before ſeen him; and 
begged, if the length of the evening was in any degree 
'burthenſome, I would permit him to wait upon me wii 
ſuch pieces of wit, humour, or entertainment, as the 
town afforded ; the reading of which under my ear, he 
| was ſure, would be a great advantage to him; and af. 
fared me; that, for a beginning, he bad preſumed to 
bring the laſt new tragedy in his pocket. I thanked my 
young ſpark. Upon which he is ſo much in earneſt in 
bis obſervances, that three nights in a week he thus en- 
tertains me; which will, at leaſt, be of ſo much ſer 
vice, as to 'keep him out of more expenſive company. 
And you cannot think what -pains the rogue takes to 
read with the cadence he knows I admire, and fits till 
his teeth chatter before he offers to look towards the | 
fire. | | | | ö 

What you will ſtill more wonder at, Sir John Hook- 
him called upon me before Chriſtmas; and though 1 
have not had a viſit from him theſe ſive years, was ſo 
obliging, as to run away with me in his chariot into 
Hertfordſhire, to keep the holidays in his family; where 
his lady treated me with the utmoſt reſpect, and her 
daughters paid me their morning devoirs, with the ſame 
_ deference as if I had been their grand-papa. No din. 

ner was concluded upon without conſulting my palate ; 
and the young gentlemen, his ſons, are as ambitious of 
my hearing their exerciſes, as if their fortunes depended 
upon my approbation. — ion 

Sir John acqusimed me with every improvement he 
had made in his eſtate 3 and affured me, that his ſecond 
fon Will, my name- fake, had a genius ſingularly turned 


for managing country buſineſs, had he not the misfor- } 


tune of having a brother born before him ; and gave me 
 feveral reaſons to believe, that a fine eſtate which lay 
ia the neighbourhood, and was then to be ſold, would 


had no inclination to purchaſe :. Ho ſhook his head at 


be a great pennyworth. I took the hint; bat ſaid, I oy 


4 
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my thouſands, and told me, that, in his opinion, a 
5 2 eſtate was preferable to the beſt ſtock in the king- 
om, . 4 


When I came to town the 4th of January, I was no 


ſooner out of Sir John's chariot, but my landlady, in 
perſon, informed me, that fince I had been abſent, I 
bad ſo many -preſents {ent me, that ſhe had been in a 
hundred fears for their-ſpoiling : 1 aſked her the particu- 
lars, and found five turkeys, three chines, three bam 
pers of Madeira for the gout, two collars of brawn, 
; geeſe, chickens, hares, and wild-fowl, to a large a- 
mount. . F | 

At night I was welcomed to town by all my old ac- 
quaintance, and about twenty almoſt new ones, I was a 
little tired with my journey: and had a flight cold beſides, 
which being obſerved, one was running for a phyſician, 
another for a ſurgeon to bleed me: One thought an e- 
-metic not improper; another recommended a gentle 
_ ſweat or compoſing draught ; and, amidſt the general 
. efficiouſneſs, I could bear it whiſpered, that if my will 


was not made, delays might prove dangerous; and, in 


' the morning, five meſſengers after my welfare arrived 
before day. 3 * n 
Thus, Sir, you ſee my peace is gone; my tongue is 
of no uſe ; for no one believes me when I declare my 
real circumſtances ; and, under the bappineſs of a very 
fmall fortune, I ſuffer all the afflictions attending a man 
immoderately rich; and if you keep not your uſual be- 
['haviour, I ſhall not know myſelf, nor any man elſe; 
fince all my companions are become flatterers, and all 


around me are ſo obſequious, that it is impoſſible for me 


to know when I do right or wrong. I am, dear Sir, 
though Whimfically ficuated, © 
| 8 


— 
* 
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7. Mi ve, aguifiag ber to take cars of ber houſe. 


A8 you are tenant at will in a very handſome gen- 

'A tee] houſe, and are now capable of furniſning it 
in the politeſt manner, ruling it by the ſtricteſt maxim 
of ceconomy ;apd decorum, permit a friend to give a 
few curſory hints in an affair of ſo much importance. 
Your building is compoſed of ſome of the fineſt mate - 
rials I ever ſaw, and is ſo much the more liable to diſ- 
cover any flaw and ſpot that may accidentally touch it. 
Tis erected of a proper height, a juſt ſize, rear- 
ed on à regular plan, and finiſhed with the moſt accurate 
proportion, On the tap ſtands a moſt eminent turret, 


furniſhed with a room of à globular form, which I ob- 


ſerve has two chryſtal windows in the front. Theſe are 
ſo conſtrued as to be exceeding uſeful, as they com- 


mand an extenſive proſpect, and, if always kept clean 


and bright, will prove a very great ornament to the 
houſe. I adviſe you not to look through them at 
every object that paſſes. hy: Be ſure to ſhut them ſoon at 
night, and you may open them as early as you pleaſe 
in the morning. On each ſide I diſcover « ſmall portal! 
to receive company; take care they do not alwaye 
Rand open, for then you will be croaded with viſitors, 

and perhaps with many ſuch as you will aot like; let 
them never be ſhut againſt the inſtrutive parent, the 
adviſing friend, or the ſupplicating orphan. I took 
notice of one gate in the front, at which all your com- 
pany goes out; let that generally be batted cloſe ; be 
cautious-what viſitors you let out publicly, leſt if any of 
ill character be ſeen coming from it, you draw a ſcandal 


upon your houſe. It will be neceſlary therefore to-lay 


a fUlriQt.injanQion of vigilance on your two porters, who 


Band centinels in liveries ef the deepeſt ſcarlet, juſt - 
without the ivory palliſadoes. I have ſeen ſome people 


paint the two pannels juſt below the windows but I 
would adviſe you to the contrary, for your own natu- 


ral colours far excel all the decorations of art. This 


part of the edifice is ſupported by a pillar of Corinthian . 
| ; marble, 


CO 
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marble, whoſe baſe is ornamented with two alabaſter 
ſemiglobes, over which is generally drawn a fine lawn 
curtain of admirable needle- work. Beneath is the great 
hall, in which you have a ſmall cloſet of exquiſite work. 
manſhip; this, I ſuppoſe, is, the place of your ſecret 
retirement, open to none but yourſelf, or ſome other 
Intimate friend. I adviſe.you to keep this always clean; 

forniſh it well; make it a little library of the beſt prac. 
tical authors; viſit it frequently, efpecially when you 
return home from church, or leave a circle of acquain- 
tance, which you have met at the tea. table. Let the out- 
fide of the hall appear not like the hearſe hung round 
with eſcutcheons, nor like a coach of ſtate bedaubed 
with gilt and colourings; but let it be plain, neat, and 
clean; to convince the world that it is kept more for uſe 
than ornament. You are ſenfible, Miſs, time effaces the 
beauty, and demoliſhes the ſtrength of the nob/eſt ſtruc. 
ture, and therefore will not be ſurprized to find your 
little tenement ſubje& to the ſame change; doubtleſs, 
it bas often wanted repairs, though you have lived in it 
no longer, which are plain intimations the houſe will 


/ - one day fall. You may be ſoon turned out, ——the 
landlord may give you warning, or may not; — this 


is uncertain ; be always ready to go when called upon, 
and then you will not be afraid to leave it at the ſhorteſt 
notice. One thing I would obſerve too, is, that when 
you quit the houſe, no other tenant will inhabit it, but it 
will lie waſte and in ruins ; yet the proprietor will ſome 
time or other rebuild it for your reception in a more du- 
rable manner, with the ſame materials, but ſo refined 
and modified, that it will be liable to no accident nor 
- decays ; and as it is abſolutely neceſſary that your habi- 
tation be new. reared in ſome other place, I heartily wiſh 
it may be in a finer country, under a milder climate, ond 
well ſheltered from all florms z then will your ſituation 
be happy and honourable, and your leaſe will never 
expire. Yours, &c, BEES 4 


To 
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To Colmel R, in Spain. 


TIEFORE this can reach the belt of huſbinds and 
: the fondelt lover, thoſe tender names will be 269 
more of concern to me. The indiſpoſition in which 
you, to obey the dictates of your honour and duty left 
me has increaſed upon me ; and I am acquainted by 
my phyſicians I cannot live a week longer. At this 
time my ſpirits fail me, and it is the ardeat love I have 
for you that carries me beyond my ſtrength, and enables 
me to tell you the moſt painful thing in the proſpect of 
death, is, that I muſt part with you. But let it be a 
| comfort to you, that I have no guilt hangs. upon me, no 
unfepented folly that retards me; but I paſs away my 
laſt hours in reflection upon the happineſs we have lived 
in together, and in ſorrow that it is ſo ſoon to have an 
end. This is a frailty which, I hope is ſo far from being 
criminal, chat methinks there is a kind of piety in being 
ſo unwilling to be ſeparated from a ſtate, which is the 
inſtitution of Heaven, and in which we have lived accor- 
| ding to its laws. As we know no more of the next life, 
but that it will be an happy one to the good, and miſe- 
rable to the wicked, why may we not pleaſe ourſelves, at 
leaſt to alleviate the difficulty of reſigning this being, 
in imagining that we ſhall have a ſenſe of what paſſes 
below, and may poſſibly be employed in guiding the * 
Reps of thoſe with whom we walked with innocence. 
when mortal? Why may not I hope to go on in my 
uſual work, and, though unknown to you, be aſſiſtant 
in all the conflict: of your mind? Give me leave to ſay. 
| to you, O beſt of men, that I cannot figure to myſelf a 
| greater happineſs than in ſuch an employment. To be 
preſent at all the adventures to which human life is ex- 
poſed, to adminiſter ſlumber to thy eyelids in the ago... 
nies of a fever; to cover thy beloved face in the day of 
battle; to go with thee a guardian angel incapable of 
Wound or pain, where I have longed to attend thee when 
| a weak and fearful woman, Theſe, my dear, are the _ 
| thoughts with which warm my poor languid . 
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but indeed I am not capable under my preſent weakreſs 
of bearing the ſtrong agonies'of* mind I fall into, when 
I form to myſelf the grief you will be in upon your firſt 
hearing of my departure. 1 will not dwell upon this, 
becauſe your kind and generous heart will be hut the 
more a fflicted, the more the perſon for whom you la. 
ment offers you conſolation. My laſt breath will, if 1 
am mylelf, expire in a prayer for you, TI ſhall never ſee 
thy ſace again. Farewell for ever. 


 Difſuading a Friend from going to law. 

DEAR. SIR, | 175 | | 
AM extremely ſorry to hear, that the difference 

between you and Mr, Archer is at lall likely to be 
brought to a law-ſuit, I wiſh you would 'take.it into 

your ſerious conſideration before you begin, becauſe it 

will hardly be in your power to end it when you pleaſe, 

For you immediately put the matter out of your own 


bands, into the hands of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to 


protract the ſuit from term to term; and who will as 


1 abſolutely preſeribe to you in it, as your phyſicians in a 


dangerous ilſneſs; 3 | | 
"The law, my good friend, I lock upon, more than 
any one thing, as the proper punifliment of an over. ha- 
liy and perverſe ſpirit; as it is ® puniſhment that follows 
an act of a man's own ſeeking and chuſing. You will 
not confſent perhaps now to ſubmit the matter in diſpute 
to reference ; but let me tell you, that, after you bavs; 
expenced large ſums of money, and ſqvandered away a. 
deal of time in attendance on your lawyers, and prepa- 


' __ ratjone for bearings, one term after another, you will 


probably be of another mind, anc be glad. ſeven years 
hence to leave it to that arbitration which now you te- 
. fuſe, He is happy who is wiſe by other men's misfor- 
tunes, ſays the common adage z and, when you bave 
heard from all your acquaintance, who have tried 
the experiment, what a grievous thing the law ie, will 
you notwithſtanding. pay for that wiſdem, which you 

mey*have at the colt of others? | The 
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The repreſentation that was once hung up 8s à ſign in 
the Rolls Liberty, on one fide, was a man all in rags 
wringing his hands, with a libel, importing, Tha? he 
had loff bis ſuit ; and om the other, a man that had not a 
rag left, but ſtark naked, capering and triumphing, 
That he bad carried his canſe *; was a fine emblem of go- 
ing to law, and the infataating madneſs of a litigious 
(ome 575 avs | N 12 7 
How excellent to this purpoſe is the advice of our 
@ bleſſed Saviour, rether than ſeek this redreſs againſt any 
who would even falt ont 's coat, to give him his cloak al. 
% For, beſides the Chriſtian doctrine incalcated by this 
precept, it Will be found, as the law is managed, and 
© the oncertainty that attends it, even in the beit-ground- 
| ed litigations, that ſuch a pacific ſpirit may be deemed 
the only way to preſerve the reſt of one's garments, and 
to'prevent being ripped to their Kin. 
Moreover, what wiſe man wovld ruſh upon a proceed- 
ing, where the principal men of the profeſſion (though 
the 'oath they take, if ferjeants, obliges them not to 
ſign” a ſham' plea, nor plead in a cauſe againſt their own 
opinion) are not aſhamed, under the ſpecious, but ſcan. 
dalous notion of doing the beſt they can for their client, 
to undertake}, for the ſake of a paltry fee, to whiten 
| over the blackeſt cauſe, and to de feat the juſteſt? Where 


on your property may depend altogether upon the impu- 
4" Wt drfice of an eloquent pleader, aſſerting any thing, and a 
ab perjured evidence, (wearing whatever will do for his ſa- 
a borner's purpoſe; where the tricks and miſtakes of prac- 
iy tier, and want of trifling forms, may nonſait you ; 
VE: WS bere deaths of perſons, made parties to the ſuit, may 
Va cauſe ell to begin gain: What wiſe man, I ſay, would 
. ſubject himſelf to theſe vexations and common incidents 
vil inthe law, if he could any way avoid it; together with 
ars ll the” intolerable expences and attendances conſequent on 
3 a, aw-fult'; Beſides” the fears, the cates, the anxieiics 
ave »Tis ſaid that Sit John Tr——, maſter of the Rolle, 
wu cauſed” this ſign to be taken down, on the clamour it 


Joccaſioned among the lawyers. | 
VV 4 that 


1 
tbat revolve with every. term, and engroſs all a man's 
thoughts? Where legal proofs muſt be given tothe plain. 
eſt fats; that a living man is living, and identically 
himſelf; and that a man is dead, and buried by certifi. 
cate 3 where evidence muſt be brought, at a great ex. 
pence, to bands and ſeals affixed to deeds aud receipts, 
that never were before queſtioned ; till a_ cauſe 
ſhall be ſplit in ſeveral under ones; theſe tried term by 
term, and years elapſe before the main point comes to 
be argued, though originally there was but one ſingle 
point, as you apprehend, in the queſtion?. As to the law 
part only, obſerve the proceſs : Firſt comes the declara- 
tion; 2dly, a plea; 3dly, a demurrer to the plea z-4th- 
ly, a zoinder in demurrer ; 5thly, a-rejoinder ; Gihly, a 
ſur-rejoinder ; which ſometimes is concluſive, ſometimes 
to begin all over again. Then may ſucceed trials upon 
the law part, and trials upon the equity part; oſten- 
times new trials, or re- bearings 3 and. theſe. followed by 
writs of error, 

Then you, may be plunged into the bottomleſs gulph 
of chancery, where you. begin with bills and anſwers, 
containing hundreds. of ſheets at exorbitant prices, fif. 
tcen lines in a ſheet, and fix words in a line, (and a ſlamp 
to every ſheet) bareſacedly ſo contrived to, pick your 
pocket: Then follow all the train of examinations, inter- 
rogatories, exceptions, bills. amended, references for 
ſcandal and impertinence, new allegations, new interro- 
gatories,, new exceptions, on pretence of inſufficient an- 
{wers, replies, -rejoinders, and ſur. rejoinders ; till at laſt, 
when you have danced through this bleſſed round of 
preparatior, the hearing before the maſter of the Rolls 
comes next; j appeal follow from his honour to the 
chancellor; then from the chancellor to the houſe of 
Lords; ak, ſometimes the parties are ſent down from 
thence for a new trial in the courts below. 
Good Heavens! What wiſe man, permit me to repeat, 
would enter himſelf into this confounding circle of the 
law t—— Ss 

J hope, dear Sir, you will thiok of ahi. matter 
| molt ; Para ned — you n in Jo preſen 
a 2 1 
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1's angry purpoſe ; and if you 411 Judge it proper to take 
n. my advice; and avoid a law-ſuit, I am ſure you will 
ly have reaſon to thank me for it, and ſot the zeal where- 
fi. WH with Jem | ET. 
x. | „ Your fincere friend and ſervant. 
ts, OM: IE R | IS 
iſe 8 N | 2 

by 4b To Mr, —. 

ple Acquainting' him. that be thinks himſelf. happy in the con- 
aw ' 214.7 » + 'tinuance of bis friendſbi dp. 

ra- VVV 

52 T is impoſſible for me to harbour any reſentment 
nei | againſt thoſe who would have perſuaded me that I 
don had loſt your favour, Notwithſtanding the many un- 
en- 


| eaſy hours I ſuffered upon that account, I can eaſily for- 
give them; fince they occaſioned the kind and obliging 
letter which you lately wrote me. You afſure me that 

J have not forſei ed your good opinion, and I return 
| you a thouſand thanks for the plealure-you give me. 
No one can regard you with a warmer and more ſincere 
| eſteem than myſelf ; and 30 1 know none whoſe virtues 
merit a higher value, I ſhould be unjuft, if I did not 


ters feel the moſt fenſible joy in this affurance, that T am ſtill 
for happy in the place which you have ſo long allowed me 
rr0- in your friendſhip. 1 ſhall preſerve it with as entire, a 
n. ſatisfaction, as if I could never loſe it; and at the ſame 
Job, time with as mach circamſpeRion as if I was every mo- 
d 0 


ment in danger of that misfortune : 1 ſhall have all the 
pleaſure of thoſe that are in poſſeſſion of happineſs, and 
| all the ardor of thoſe that are in purſuit of it. This 


e of Bi condact, I hope, will contribute to the increaſe of that 
from eeRtion with which you bonour, 81k, 
— E 41 TY 1 9 0.0 © 4 e r JEW 
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From a FATHER to a SON, on this negligence in 
dw (T6: ee bühne 266: 
DEAR JEMMY, _ 


OU cannot imagine what a concern your careleſſ. 
nels and indifferent management of your affair 
give me, Remiſneſs-is inexcuſable in all men, but in 
none ſo much as in a man of buſineſs, the ſoul of which 
— W rie 
Let me beg of you te hake off the idle habits you 
have contracted; quit unprofitable company, and un- 
ſesſonable recreations, and apply to your compting. 
houſe With diligence, | It may not yet be t00 late to re. 
trieve your affairs. InſpeR therefore your gains, and 
caſt up what proportion they bear to your expence:; 
and then ſee which of the latter: you can, and which 
You cannot, contract. Conſider, that when once a man 
_Juffers himſelf to go backward in the world, it mult be v 
an uncommon ſpirit of induſtry that tettievet him, and d- 
puts him forward sgaianmn. to 
| Re fleci, I beſeech You, before it be too late, upon 4 
the ircooveniencies which, an impoveriſhed. trader is put I 
10, for the remainder of his life, which, too, way hop- | 
| yy prime. part of it; the indignitie he is like BY 4 
ly to ſuffer. from. thoſe whole money be bay untbinkiog- WH 
ly ſquandered zthe contempt he will meet with ſrom all, 
not excepting the idle companions of his folly ; tbe in. 
juſtice ke does bis family, indepriyiog his.childger, not 
only of the power of raiſing themſelves, but of living to- / 
lerably ; and how, on the contrary, ſrom being born to 4 
a creditable expectation, be ſinks them into the loweſt 8 
Y 
V 


claſs of mankind, and expoſes them to the moſt dange ron: 
temptations. What has not ſuch a father to anſwer for? 
And all this for the ſake of indulging himſelf in an idle, 
a.carcleſs, thoughtleſs habit, that cannot afford the lea I 
latisfaction beyond the preſent hour, if in that; ard a 
which muſt be attended with deep remorſe, when, he 2 
comes to reflect. Think ſeriouſly of theſe things, and 9 
ia time, reſolve on ſuch a courſe as may bring credit to 
N : e 
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yourſelf, juſtice to all you deal with, peace and plea - 


ſure to your own mind, comfort to your family ; ard 
which will give, at the ſame. time, the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion to 

bond ee careful and loving father, 


4 ed i 1. 90 Ne. ru ail. 


- BONOURED SIR, $i, 


Return you my ſincere . for your ſeaſonable 
reprobf and advice. I have indeed too much indul- 
ged myielf in an idle, careleſs habit, and had already 
begun to feel the evil conſequences of it, when I recei- 
red your letter, in the inſults of a creditor or two, 
from whom I expected kinder treatment. But, indeed, 
they wanted but their own ; ſo I could only blame my - 
ſelf, who had brought their rough uſage upon me. 
Your letter came ſo ſeaſonably upon this, that I am now 
determined to apply cloſely to baſineſs, and endeavour 
to e a een to 5587 ſelf, and en, to you. 
ö IPs. 2 IF _ 


Alice 2 a Father to a young | Beginner, aka compa- 
ny to chuſe, and how to bebave'i init. 


Da Ronin, 


5 A you are now oncerfog: ſong: the world; 400 will 


probably have confiderable dealings in your buſi... 

nels, the frequent occaſion you will have for advice from 

others; Will make you deſirous of fingling ou“, among 

your moſt intimate acquaintance, one or two, whom "Om 
would view in the light of friende. 

Ia the choice of theſe, your utmoſt care 8nd caution 

wil be neceſſary; for by a miſlake here you can ſcarcely 


_ conceive the fatal eff-Qs/you may hereafter experience. 


Wherefore it will be proper for you to make # judgment 
of- thoſe who are ſit to be your idviſers, by the conduct 
wy have oblerved in — own affairs, and the reputa- 

32 ': than 
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tion they bear in the world. For he who bas by his own 
indiſcretions undone himſelf, is much fitter to be ſet up 
as a land mark for a prudent mariner to ſhun his courſes 
than an example to ſollow. 5 | G2 $162) 

Old age is generally. flow and heavy, youth head. 
ſtrong and precipitate ; but there are old men who are 
full.of vivaciiy, and young men replete with diſcretion, ; 
which mekes me rather point out the conduct than the 
age of the perſons with whom you ſhould chuſe to eſſo- 
ciate ; though, after all, it is a never-failing good ſign 
to me of prudence and virtue in a young men, when his 


ſeniors chuſe his company, end he delights in theirs, - 


Let your endeavours therefore be, at all adventures, 
to conſort yourſelf wich men of ſobriety, good ſenſe, 
and virtue ; for the proverb is an unerring one that ſays, 


A man is known by the company he keeps. Ii, ſuch men 


you can fingle out, while you improve by their conver. 
ſation, you will benefit by their advice; and be ſure re. 
member one thing, that though you maſt be frank and 
unreſerved in delivering your ſentiments, when occaſi. 
om offer ;z yet that you be much readier to hear than to 
ſptelk-;z for to this purpoſe it has been ſignificantly 
obſerved, that Nature has given a man two eure, 
but one tongue, Lay in (therefore by obſervation, 

and modeſt filence, fuch a ſtore of ideas, that you may, 
at their time of life, make no worſe figure than they 
do; and endeavour to benefit yourſelf rather by other 
people's ills than your own. | How muſt thoſe young 
men expoſe themſeſves to the contempt and ridicule of 
their ſeniors, who, having ſeen little or nothipg of the 
world, are continually ſhutting out, by open mouths and 


cloſed ears, all poſſibility of inſtruction, and making 


uſeleſs the principal end of converſation, . which is im- 


provement? A ſilent young man makes generally a wiſe - 


old one, and never fails of being reſpected by the beſt 
and moſt prudent men. When, therefore, you come 


among firapgers, hear every one ſpeak beforg,you deli - 


ver your own ſentiments ; by this means you will judge 
of the merit and capacities of your company, and avoid 
expoſing yourſelf, as I have known many do, by ſhoot- 

#4 = 295 ing 
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vn iag out baſty and ineonſiderate bolts, which they would 
up have been glad to recall, when, perhaps, a ſilent genias 
{es in company has burſt out upon them with (ach obſerva. 

tions, as have ſtruck conſciouſneſs and ſhame into the 
forward ſpeaker, it . wes. not deen ou Ir ang of 
inward reproach. 

J have theomn . go thay occurred, a few 
thoughts, which may” ſuffice For the profent, to ſhew 
my care and concern for your welfare. I hope yo 
will conſlantly, from time to time, communicate to mo 
whatever you {hall think worthy of my notice, or in 
which my advice may be of uſe'to-you; For Fhave'no 


pleaſure in this lite equal to that which the bappineſs of 
le, my children gives me; And of this you may be 112 
2 red 3 oY _ _— ever muſt be, 
en . affeRtionate father. 


* y 
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to DEAR 61, A p 

tly O U have obliged me e with a very kind letter, by 
re, which I find you ſhift the ſcene of your life from 
On, the ion to the country, and enjoy that mixed late 
ay, which wiſe men both delight in, and are qualified for. 
ey Methioks molt of the philoſophers and moraliſts have 
her run too much into extremes, in praiſing intirely either 
ng ſolitude or public life. In the former men generally 
of grow uſeleſs by too much reſt, and in the latter are de- 
he ſtroy ed by too much precipitation; as waters, lying ill, 
nd putrify and are good for nothing ; and runoiog violently ; 
ng on, do but the more miſchief in their paſſage to others, 
m- and are ſwallowed up and loſt the ſooner themſelves, 
iſe - Thoſe, wha, like. you, can make themſelves uſeful to 
eſt all ſtates, could be like gentle ſtreams, that not onlß 
me glide through lonely vales and foreſts, amidſt the flocks 
:li- WW and ſhepherds, but viſit populous towns in their courſe, 
ige and are at once an arnament and a ſervice to them. But 
oid there is another ſort of people who ſeemed deſigned for 
ot n thoſe I mean, who have more to hide than to 


ſhew 3 
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I ) 
ſhew';z as for my own part, I am one of thoſe whom 
Seneca fays, Tam umbratiles ſunt, ut putent in turbido ef: 
guicguid in luce eſt. Some men, like picture:, are fitter 
for a corner than a full light; and I believe ſuch as have 
un natural bent to ſolitude, like waters which may be 
; forced into fountains, and exalted to a greattheight, may 
make a much nobler figure, 'and'a much louder noiſe, 
but after all run mote fmootbly, equally, and plentifully, 
in their own natural courſe upon the ground. The 
conſideration of this would make me very well contented 
with the poſſeſſion only of that quiet, which Cowley 
calls. the companion of obſcurity; but » whoever haz 
the muſes too for his companion, can never be idle e. 
nough to be uneaſy. Thue, Sir, you ſee I would flatter 
myſelf into a good opinion of my own way of living. 
Plutarch juſt now told me, that it is in human life as in 
a game at tables, one may wiſh he had the higheſt caf}, 
but if his chance be otherwiſe, he is even to play it as 
well as he can, and make the beſt of it. Iam, 
| S I R, your moſt obliged 
: 1 | and moſt hamble ſervant, 
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A letter to the CONNOISSEUR, being a humorous /atire 
eee wn n d 


is . : K 
* . . p . * T - FP #5 * * 4&4 
X 9 - z 


Know not whether you yourſelf are addicted to a 
1 filthy practice, which is frequent among all ranks of 
people, tho” deteſtable even among the loweſt, The 
nba pl I mear, is that of ſouff taking, which I cannot 
elp regarding as a national plague, that, like another 
epidemical diſtemper, has taken hold of our noſe-. 
You authors may, perbaps, claim it as a privilege, face 
ſnuff is ſuppoſed by you to whet the invention, and eve- 
ry one is not poſleſſed of Bays's admirable receipt, 70. 
| ſhire of brains ; but give me leave to tell yoo, that ſnuff 
0uld+no more be adminiſtered in public,” than than of 
Major's medicinal compoſition, at four pence a pinch, 
or any other: doſe of *phyſic, I'know not —_—_— 
1 OU 
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| lauft d in giving vent to ns A celebrated aC- 


(93 ) 


. ſhould be FEEL to. annoy their friends and acquaig- 


tance, by ſmearing their noſes with a dirty powder, a- 
ny . more than in uſiag an e or rubbing their 
teeth with a denirifice. 

If a firanger,to this nally 2 was to. 9 almoſt 
every ont drawiog out his pouncet-box,. and ever and 
anon. giving it to his noſe, be would be led to conclude, 
that we were no better than a nation of Hottentots 3 and 


chat every. one was obliged to cram his noſtrile with a 
_— of ſcented dirt, to fence them from the dila- 


reeab/e. efluyia of the-ceſt of the company. Indeed, 
f might got be. abſurd in ſuch a flranger , to imagine, 
that che perlon he converſed with took ſnuff, for the 
ſame reaſon that another might preſs his noſtrils together 
between his finger and thumb, 10 exclude an ill ſmell. 
It is cat omary among thoſe polite people, the Dutch, 


to carry with them every where their ſhort dingy pipes, 


and ſmoke: and ſpit about a room even ig the preſence 
of ladies. This piece of good breeding, however ridi- 


calous it may ſeem, is ſurely dot more offenſive to good 


manners, than the practice of ſnuff taking: A very 
Duchmes would think. it add, that a people who-pre- 
lend to politeneſs, ſhould be continually ſauſſigg up a par- 
cel of tobaceo.dult ; nor can I belp laughing, when 1 
lee a man every minute llealing ont a dirty muckender, 


then ſneaking it in again, as much aſhamed of his poce 


ket ess as he wenld he ah uva Gilhclout about 
* ie, indeed, impoſſible 40 $0 1120 « 407 large compa- | 


ny without being diltarbed by this abominable practice. 


The church and the play- houſe continually eccho with 
this. malic of the noſe, and in every corner you may 
bear them in concert {nuffling, ſneezing,. hawkiag, and 
grunting like a drove of hogs.) The. moſt pathetic 
ſpꝛech in a Tragedy has been interrupted by the blowing 
of noſes in the front and ſide boxes ; and I bave-koown 


a whole congtegation fuddenly raiſed from their knees 
ia the middle of a prayer by the violent coughing of an 


old lady, who had been almoſl choaked by a pinch of 


tor 


6 


tor has ſpoiled his voice by this abſurd treatment of hi) 
"noſe, which has made his articulation'as dull and drow. 
ſy as the hum of a bag-pipe; and the'parſon of our pa- 
Tiſh is often forced to break off in the middle of a pe. 
"riod, to ſnort behind his White handkerchief. 
** Is it not a wonder, Mr. Town, that fouff, which iz 
certainly an enemy to dreſs, - ſhould yet gein admittance 
among thoſe, who have no other merit than their cloat hs? 
© TI am not to be told, that your men of faſhion take ſnuff 
1 only to diſplay a White hand, perhaps, or the brilliancy 
of a diamond- ring; and T am confident, that number: 
would never have defiled themſelves with the ule cf 
fnuff, had they not been ſeduced by the charms of a 
' faſhiovable box. The man of taſte takes his Siraſburgh 
veritable tabac from a right Paris paper box, and the 
- Pretty fellow uſes a box of poliſhed metal, that, by of. 
ten opening it, he may have the opportunity of Realing a 


glance at hi: own {weet perſon, reflected in the lid of it. 


Phough I abhor ſnuff taking myſelf, and would as 
ſoon be ſmothered in à cloud raiſed by ſmoak ing tobac- 

eo, as I would willingly "ſuffer the lesſt atom of it to 
tiekle my noſe; yet am I expoſed to many diſguſting in- 
conveniencies from the uſe of it by others. Sometimes 
Im choaked by drawing in with my breath ſome of 


the fineſt particles together with the air; and I am fre- 


quently ſet a ſneezing by the odorous effluvis ariſing 
from the boxes that ſurround me. But it is Bot only 
my ſenſe of ſmelling that is offended: You will tare 
- when? I tell you, that I am forced to taſte, and even to 
ent and drink of this abominable fouff. If 1 drink tea 
with a certain lady, I generally perceive what eſcapes 


from ber fingers ſwimming at the top of my cup; but 
it ie slways attributed to the foulneſs of the milk, or 


droſs of the ſugar. I never dine at a pe rticulat ftiens's 
heuſe, but I am ſure to have as much rappee as pepper 
with my turnips; nor can I drink my table beer ou of 
the ſame mug with him, "for fear of coughing from his 
[ſnuff if not the liquor going the Wrong wey. Such e- 
ternal ſnuff-takers as my friend ſhould,” I think, at 
meal times, bave a ſcreen flappiog down over r 
7 | | C77 all 
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and mouth, under which they. might convey! their food, 
as you; may have ſeen at the maſquerade ; or, at leaſt, 
they ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of the company, 
and placed by themſelves at the fide table, like the 


children. 


This practice of ſouff. taking. however inexcuſeasble 
in the men, is ſtill more abominable in the otber ſex. 
Neatneſs and cleanneſe ought always to be cultivated a- 


| mong the women; but how can any female appear to- 
lerably clean, who ſo induſtriouſly bedaubs herſelf with 


ſauff ? I have with pleaſure obſerved the ſoow- white 
ſurface of an handkerchief or apron ſullied with the 
ſcatterings from the ſayff.box ; and whenever I ſee a la- 
dy thus beſmeared with Scotch or Havannah, I confider 
her as no cleenlier than the kitchen-wench ſcouring her 
braſſes, and begrimed with brick duſt and ſuller's earth, 
Houſe· wifely aecompliſhme ats axe at-preſent:ſeldom re- 
quired in a well bred woman: Or elſe I ſhouldd litile ex- 
pe& to ſiad a wife in the leaſt notable, who keeps up 
ſuch a conſtant correſpondence between her fingers and 
noſe; nor indeed would any one think her hands at all 
fit to be employed in making a pudding. 
It ſhould be remembered by the younger part of your 
fair readers, that ſnuſf is an implacable enemy to the 
complexion, which in time is ſure to take a tinge from 


it: They ſhould therefore be at cautious of acquiring a 


follow) hue from this, bare, ot a fair Kin, as of being 
tanned. or freckled by expoſing their delicate faces to the; 
ſcorching. rays of the Sun. Beſides, as the noſe has 
always been reckoned a principal ornament of the face, 

they ſhould be as careful to preſerve the beauty of it as 
of any other feature, and not ſuffer it to be undermined, 
or bloated by fo pernicious an application as ſnuff- taking. 
For my own part, I ſhould as ſoon. admire a celebrated 

toaſt with no noſe; at all, as to ſee it proſtituted io ſo 
vile a purpoſe. They ſhoald alſo conſider, that the noſe 


is fituated very near the lips ; and what reliſh can a lo- 


ver find in the honey of be latter, if at the ſametime he 
is obliged to come into cloſe contract with the former ? 
Rather than ſnuff-taking ſhould prevail among a 


% 
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I. eov1d' wiſh it were. the ſoſhion ſor dem to wear ring: 


in their noſes, like the favage nation: Nay, I would e. 
ven carry it mill farther, aud oblige thoſe pretty females, 
who could be ſtill ſlaves to ſnuff, to have tbeir noſli ils 
bored through as well as their ears, and inſtead of jewele, 
to bear rolls of pigtail bobbing over their upper lips. 
We cannot otherwiſe account for this ſeſhion among 
the women, {6 unnatural to their ſex, than that they 
want employment for their hands. It wes formerly ro 
reflection for a young lady to be ſeen in the beſt compa. 
ny buſied with her work: But a girl now- a- days would 
as ſoon be ſorprized in twirling a fpinning- wheel, as in 
handling a thread. pa per. The fan or the freff. box are 
now the only implements they dare to uſe in publie; yet 
ſurely, it would be much more becoming to have the 
ſoter finger pricked and ſearified wich the point of a r ee. 
dle, than to fee it embrowned with fqueezing together a 
ffby pinch of ſnuff,” I am, 81mg ˖ö;éöC—·viw 
our Bothble fervant, &e. 
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ied” out of my wits; ever flüce I bave been in 


* 


odious country. O my dear, how long to be in 


town aguin ! Pope and the poets may talk what they 
will, of their purling ffrezms, ſhady groves, and flow- 
_ ery mend ; but I had rather tive all my days among tte 


cheeſe monyers ſhops in hum Striet, than pefs ſuch 


another ſpring im this filthy country. Would you be- 
lieve it F I' have ſcarce reucted u card flirte I have been 
here”; and them there Rat been fuch ado With ut about 
election matters, that T am ready to die with the va- 
- Pears; ſuch a rout Wirhtheir hifling ard hollowirg, my 
head is ready to ſplir into a ihoufand pieces I If my Sir 
Jus muſt be in par Hs ment, why cannot he do as your 
bord dort, and be content will ꝝ borough, w ſee he 
PROS 1 5 mig t 
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BESID ES, there is not a woman creature within 


/ 


might come in without all this trouble, and take his ſeat 
a in the houſe, though he has never been within an hun- 
dred miles of the place. | | 


* 


Ou houſe, my dear, has been a perfect inn, ever 
fince we came down; and 1 have been obliged to trudge 


about as much as a fat landlady. Our doors are open to 
every dirty fellow in the county, that is worth forty _. 
S ſhillings a year; all my beſt floors are ſpoiled by the 


hobnails of farmers ſlumping about them; every room 
is a pig-llye, and the Chine/e paper in the drawing room 
ſinks'ſo abominably of punch and tobacco, that it would 
ſtrike you down to come into it. If you knew what [ 
have {nffered, you woold. think I had the conltitution 


W of a waſherwowan to go through it. We never ſit down 


to table without a dozen or more of boiſterous wo- leg- 


ged creatures as rude as bears ; and I have nothing to do 
S but to heap up their plates, and drink to each of their 
 healths, What is worſe than all, one of the beaſts got 


tipſy, and nothing would ſerve him but he would kiſs 
me, which I was forced to ſubmit to for fear of loſing 
his vote and intereſt, Would you think it, dear Char- 
lutte? — do not laugh at me — I ſtood godmother in 
perſon to a huge lubberly boy at a country farmer's, and 


they almoſt poiſoned me with their hodge-podge they 


called caudle, made of ſour ale and brown fogar. All 


this and more I have been obliged to comply with, that 
the country fellows might not ſay, my lady is proud an 


i»; 


twenty miles of the place, that is fit company for m 


$ bouſe-keeper ; and yet L.mub be intimate with them all. 
| Lady B*® indeed is very near us; but though ve are 


very well acquainted in town, we muſt not be ſeen 


to ſpenk to each other here, becauſe her lord is in the . 
$ oppoſition. Poor Thomas got a ſad drubbing at her 


bouſe, when I innocently ſent him at my Grit coming 


into the country with a how d'ye to her ladyſhip, The 
greateſt female acquaintance-I hare here, ate mrs. My. 
oreſs, a taylor's wife, and Mrs. alderman Gaſcoigne, 


#ho. ſells pins and needles on one fide of the ſhop, white 


her | 


4 


- * * 
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Sir Humphrey Cha/e, who danced in his boots, and hob. 
; bled along for all the world like the dancing bears, Which 
1 have ſeen in the ſtreets at London, A tertible miſtake i 


n 
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ker huſband works at his peſtle and mortar on the het 


Theſe ordinary wretches are conſtant aitendants on my 


41 


tes table: I am obliged to take them and their brats out 
 8n airing in my coach every evening; and am afterward 
doomed to fit down to whiſt and ſwabbers, or one and 
thirty bone-ace for farthings, Mrs, Mayoreſs is a very 
violent party woman; and ſhe has two pug-dogs, ont 
of which ſhe calls Sir Jeb, and the other Colonel, in 
compliment you mult know to my huſband and his bro. 
ther candidate, „ | 2 
Ws had a ball the other day; and opened. it with 


happened about precedence, which I fear will loſe Sir 
Fohn a good many votes: An attorney's wife was very 
angry that her daughter, a litile pert chit, juſt come fron 
the boarding-ſchool, was not called out to dance before 
Miſs Nes ten, the brewer's daughter, when every body 
knew (ſhe ſaid) that ber girl was a gentlewoman bred and 
'-I wisH, my dear, you were to ſee my dreſſing- room 
Jos would think it was a ribband.ſhop. Leztice aud! 
ave been buſy all this week in making up kaots and 
favours; and yeſterday no milliner's *prentice could 
work harder than I did, in tying them on the (weaty 

_ ” Hats of country bumpkins.: And is it not very hard up- 
on me? I mult not even dreſs as I pleaſe ; but I am o. 


bliged to wear blue, though you know it does not ſuit 


my complexion, and makes me look as horrid as ibe 


5 witches in Mackbets. 


BuT what is worſe than all, Sir 7obs tells me, ihe ! 


election experces have run ſo high that he muſt ſhorter 
my allowance of pin money. He talks of turning of 
half his ſervants; nay, he has even hinted to me thit 
I I ſhall rot come to town all the winter. Barbarous crea- 
tutte l But if he dares to ſerve me ſo, he ſho!i-poſitively 
loſs bis election next time ; I will raite ſuch a ſpirit of 


oppoſition in all the wives and daughters in the country Wl 


agzioft him. I am your affeRionate friend, . 5 


. 


* 
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MADAM, 


— 
. 


INCE you a are pleaſed, by the very clowns 


letter I received from you, to make fo particular 
and kind an_ enquiry in what manner I have lived fince 


my father died, and you s ent with your ſpouſe to lies 


land, I ſhould be guilty of unpardonable negligence, or 


| ingratitude, not to inform you: Bui that my letter 


may give you more entertainment than any thing re- 
lating merely to myſelf can afford, I ſhall take the li- 


berty to add a few obſervations on more conſiderable | 


perſons, whoſe families I have lived in. 
When. my. father died, and it was known to ihe 
neighbourhood hat we were leſt deſtitute, an eiderly 


gentleman and his wife, who lived a few miles fom vs, 


invited me to paſs ſome time at their houſe, _ This an- 
cient couple lived very happily upon a ſmall eſtate, but 


large enoagh for their neceſſities ; and the:etore equal to. 
their defires : They had paſſed forty years together with 


very little variety their pleaſures were confin:d to 2 


very varrow circle, but their Cares znd fears in a much - 
"rarrower: In a word, they lived according to nature, 


and were therefore happy. I o'ten wiſhed for ſuch an 


eaſy, contented ſtite of mind as they were bleſſed 


with, and if I had continued looger with. them, per- 


| hops | might in part have attained i:; but their deaths | 
| ſoon cloſed this. quiet ſcene, which. was ſucceeded by a 


very buſy one io me; for I then. went * London 982 


ſought for 's ſervice. | 
| be firſt place that offered to. my likive.. was 2 mer- 
chant's in the city, where I was tired to wait on his. 
wife: The ſplendor this family lived in, made me 

thiok I was well provided for, and that my maſter Was 


very rich z he kept a. coach and a chariot, à valet de 


chambre, two coachmen, three footmen, 2 houſekeeper, | 
cook * houſe- maid, a bt for 1 child, which 
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were four, and myſelf, who. only waited on my mil. 
trels: We had alio a country-houſe, where was con. 
ſtantly a gardener, and one woman ſervagt. The fur. 
niture of both houſes was ſhowey and coſtly, but not 
neat nor elegant. We had many viſitors, to whom my 
miſtreſs took great pleaſure to ſhew her fine houſe and 
rich cloaths: The latter ſhe had indeed ſome cauſe to 
be vain of; for when ſhe was dreſſed with all her orna. 
ments, ſhe could not be worth leſs, without valuing her 
perſon, than a thouſand pounds. My maſter was little 
at home, which I imputed. to a multiplicity of affair, 
he had abroad ; many people came to inquire aſter 
bim, whoſe buſineſs I ſuppoſed was chiefly to afk bis WW 
cuſtom, for he was a. great trader; hut I thought it 
was ſome what remarkable, that he was often denied 
when I knew him to be in the houſe ; this, the other 
ſervants told me, was common among. great people, 
and indeed, ſuch I ſuppoſed my maſter aud mittreſs to 
bez; for they endeavourcd in every thing to imitate the 
quality, and lived at a greoter expence than any of out 
country gentlemen can afford, who have two thouſand 
pounds a year. But before I had lived fix months in if 
the family, I was undeceived in my opinion of thi 
1 circumſtances; for ſome officers, with an 
Extent (I think they called it) came one day into the 
Houſe, whilſt my miſtreſs had eight or ten viſitors in the. 
dining room, before whom ſhe hed diſplayed all her 
ficnery ; this put a melancholy end to all their grandeur, 

I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that daring all the 
time I lived in the family, my miſtreſs never went into 
the kitchen, or threaded a needle ; but ſhe now lives in 
one room, and ſells a little tea, coffee, and ſuch things 
for a ſubſiſtence; and my maſter is gone abroad, ic a 
* poſt that may bring bim in fifty pounds a-year. * 


The next ſervice I went to, was 4 barone:'s, near ſoc 
St, James's, who lived (as I think almoſt every one ac 
here does) in a very expenſive manner: The houſe⸗ W 
Keeper, who is a talkative woman, and had been ſeve- m. 
ral years. in the family, informed me, this gentie- 1 


man had an eſtate of filteen hundred pounds 2 7 in 
„ e ent, 
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Kent. which he lived very well upon, till about five years 


fince he was drawn into play by ſharpers, who won of him 


large ſums of money; ever ſince he has lived in London at 


a great expence, expecting a place: I doubt this will make 


bad worſe; but as my maſter thinks he has been ſeveral 
times near ſucceeding, be is ſtill very ſanguine. Indeed, if 
faith was as effectual in removing obſtacles to the obtaining 


of places, as it is to ſubdue difficulties of another na- 


ture, this gentleman has enough to remove mountains. 
When I came firſt into this family, I thought my maſ- 


ter was a very learned man, and my lady much piven 
to reading; for he had a large, fine library, and ſhe a 
cloſet of choice books, curiouſly bound, gilt and let- 
' tered ; but I ſoon found my maſter never went into the 
library but to ſhew it to company, and my lady's books 


were rarely taken out of the caſe but to be duſted. I 


| could” pot imagine for what reaſon people who did not 
read, ſhould put themſelves to the expence of buy- 


ing ſuch a number of books, and fitting up a library, 
lf I was informed, that a ſtady is as neceſſary in a no- 
bleman's or gentleman's houſe, although he does not 
read, as a Chapel, though he never hers prayers ;/ and 
that books in a lady's cloſet are eſteemed as ornamental 


-furniture as china upon cabinets ; and, that there is no 


more neceſſity that the one ſhould be read, than the 
other uſed, My maſter and miſtreſs were not diverted 


from reading by the care of their family, or any other 


care, for all the ſervants did what was right in their 


| own eyes: This ſignified nothing to complain of. My 


maſter was very jovial, and unthinking ; my miſtreſs in- 


| dolent, and much'troubled with vapours. This gentle- 
| man married his lady for love, when they were both 
very young; he ſaw her at the play, was deeply ſmit- 


ten, and being much ſuperior in fortune, the match was 
ſoon agreed on, 'even before he had an epportunity of 


acquaintiog himſelf with her temper or diſpoſition. 


When they came together he ſoon diſliked her ha- 


mours, which in a little time wore off all fondreſs for 
der perſon: The negle that followed, her owt indecent. 
| Way ©: life, or boch, "_ in apprebenſion at leaſt, 
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many illneſſes; but whether they were real or im2pi. 
nary, they were attended. with certain and ſ{ubltantial 


charges, doors and apothecaries being in conſtant at. 


tendance. I often thought if this lady would employ 
ſome time in the care of her family, ſhe might ſoon re. 
ceive more benefii from that and: exerciſe, than by me. 
dicines; and perhaps gain a chearfulneſs of temper that 
would render her much more - agreeable do h 10 


herſelf and huſband : But ſo far is ſhe. from taking any | 


care. of the family, that ſhe takes none of ber chil. 
dien ; ſhe never ſuckled any for fear of ſpoiling her 
ſhape, and thinks the management of them, or any 
part in their educa ion, much below her quality; ſhe 


will, indeed, ſometimes. ſend to the nurſery for one of 
them to play wih, as. ſhe. does for the parrot or mon- 


key; but all care is intirely left to ſervants ; and as the 


children rarely converſe. with any: others, their beha- 


viour, as well as the words and phraſes they uſe, are 


the moſt vulgar you can imagine: Of the footmen and 


maid- ſervants they learn to romp, and expreſs them- 
ſelves indecently ; of the houſekeeper hard words, ill 


. Pronounced, and improperly uſed. I obſerved mater 


Billy, who is about four years old, to be exceſſtve pal- 
fionate, which diſpoſition he could not. take from bi: 
father or mother; but as the nurſe is a termagant, this 
temper is eaſily accounted for. You, Madam, who 


not only ſuckled ſo many fine children, but took ſuch. 


care in their education, have reaſon to hope you ſha!l 
find no ill qualities in them, or at leaſt, bave none to 
anſwer for. N . 

I afk pardon for this digreflion, and ſhall now pro- 
ceed to acquaint you, that the irregular bours we kept 


in this family, and the other diſorders of it, put me 


upon looking out for another place: One offered in the 
eity, which I accepted, and now am in. 5 


- 
— 


My maſler is a merchant, and I believe very weal- 
thy: He has been married about twelve years, and has 
ſeveral children. This family is the reverſe of thoſe I 
have hitherto lived in: Every thing is well regulated: 
Here is care without affe ctation, ſtugality without nig- 

3 e | gardlineſs 
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gardlineſs, and plenty without profuſion. The houſe 
is convenient though not very large; elegantly rather 
than richly furniſhed. Servants are kept for uſe, not 
oſtentation. Thoſe who have been found diſhoneſt 
are immediately diſmiſſed, and ſuch a character given 


of them as: they deſerve ; In other miſdemeanors, the 


reproof or puniſhment is always proportioned to the 
fault. I have often. with pleaſure obſerved, that when 
a @ ſervant is found ſtrictly juſt, or very 'good-natured, 
though they have ſome conſiderable failings, there is 


great mildneſs uſed towards them; the good qualities 


are endeavoured to be improved, and the perſon re- 
claimed from the bad: In a word, to be acceptable. in 
this family, it is only. neceſſary to be honeſt, and en- 
deavour to pleaſe. The aimable example of my maſter 
and miſtreſs, are not lefs conducive to the good order. of 


this family, than their care and management; they - 
are both perſans of excellent ſenſe: and agreeable tem- 


pers, which qualities not only tend to make themſelves 
happy, but excite a defire of imitation. in others, and 
diffuſſe pleaſure. all around them. My maſter, though 
conſiderably employed in buſineſs, inſtructs his. chil- 
dren at leiſure hours in ſeveral parts of learning; he 


has taught both boys and girls, who are old enough, to | 


read with a juſt and true pronunciation, and accent; the 
children have alſo learned of their father and one ano- 


ther to ſpeak French, My miſtreſs teaches her davgh- 
ters needle work, and ſeveral accompliſhments proper 
for the ſex: Theſe, and other paris of education, are 


made the children's diverſion, and haue never coſt them 
a tear, I have often heard this gentleman ſay, he 


thinks the common methods of teaching youth, very 
cruel, and more likely to make fools and blockheads 
than men of ſenſe and learning; that thoſe under his 


direction ſhall not have their tempers ſoured, or ſpirits 


broken by ſeverity. He is of opinion, that it is barba- 
| rous to deprive children of thole pleaſures youth af- 


ſords, and which, perhaps, if not interrupted by the 


ſeverity of parents and tutors, are the moſt unmixed of 


any enjoyed in life, ' I pretend not to judge how prac- | 
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tieable this mild method may be with all tempers ; but 


in our family, the good effects of it are apparent: The 


children's love to their parents not only occ:ſions an 


unwillingneſs to offend, but excites a ſtrong inclination 


to imitate them. This gentleman ard his wife have, un. 
doubtedly, © ſincere love for each other: He is delight. 
ed with her humour, and has a great fondneſs for her 
perſon ; ſhe has a high opinion of his underflanding : 


By this means ſhe never conte ſts things of conſequence; 


he never infifts on trifle: She does not defire what is 
Beyond his circumſtances ; he will not refuſe ber what 
is ſuitable to them. Tf my mafter js out late with his 


friends, which is not very common, he meets with no 
Kind nor unk ind expoſtulations When he comes home. 
If my miſtreſs is gone to reſt he goes to another apart. 


ment. This lodging ſeparately is frequent on theſe 


and other occsſions, and proceeds only from complar. 


fance. When he is minded to go a journey on bufineh 


or plesſure, no diſlike is ſnewn, tho“ I know his com. 
pany is ſo agreeable to her that ſhe'wiſhes he would got 


go ſo often ; but perhaps in this he'jadges beſt what is 
Proper to ſupport their love to each other; for upon his 


return, after a confiderable abſence, I have obſerved 


their affeQion to appear with additional ardour. When 


my maſter has viſitors, who are generally men of ex. 
cellem ſenſe, my miſtreſs receives them with great civi. 
y: By this, I obſerve The lays no ſmall obligation 
on her huſband, who for his part omits no opportuni:y 
of ſeying the civileſt, and doing the kindeſt things imz- 


ginable ; but this never betrays them into indecent for- 
malities or fondnefles before company. I ſhall mention 
but one circumſtance more relating to this happy cou- 


ple, in which they are the reverſe of all otber married 
perſope I have lived with: They re more ſerupulous ci 
being ſeen dirty by each other, then by ſtrangers. I have 
heard the footman ſay my "maſter when he comes off a 
Journey, generally is ſhaved, and changes his linen be- 
fore he comes home; or if my miſtreſs knows the 


time of his return, ſhe is as clean, if not as fine, as a 
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voa will believe, Madam, that in this family I am 
very eaſy ; for as I have the happineſs to give ſatisfac- 


lion to my maker and miſtreſs, they are very kind to 


Of the expedients to get vid of time. | 

| SIR, 2 3 | | do 4} | 26 i | 2 
HE ſeveral buſy actions of men, and the perpe- 
tual means they contrive to find themſelves em- 
ployment, are only ſo many arts to get rid of life with- 


out dying. We are in haſte to get over the preſent mo- 


ment and graſping at ſomething future, which, when it 


comes, will alſo cloy us. We grow weary. of an inſtant 
enjoyment, after we had, perhape, paſſionately longed 


for it, and conceive pleaſure in the proſpect of one at a 


diſtance ; but, when we have overtaken. it, it grows 
taſteleſs; and, ax contradictory as it may ſeem, diſeontent 


ariſes from gratification, - Thus ourlife ljes in hope, and 


is in a reſtleſs ſucceſſion of ſatiety. and deſire, 


But, though experience ſhews us the vaniiy and emp- 


tineſs of our wiſhes, we ate for ever ſtarting and indul- 
ging new ones, with as little ſucceſs ; and our hopes and 
defires, though they are continually baffled, are, for all 


that, continually. rifing, The greateſt prince lives as 


much upon expectation, as the, meaneſt ſlave; and, as 
be has fewer things to wiſh for, as being already maſter 
of all things, he is the more unhappy perſon of the two, 
eſpecially if be carries in bis boſom the reſtlels ſling ot 


ambition. Though he commands every thing in his 


. own territory, yet he Cannot enjoy it becauſe it is his; 
and fo, with great ſlaughter and violence, makes a prey + 
of. his neighbour's property, which yet does not pall his 


appetite for more. „„ 85 | 
The great buſineſs, therefore, and hurry of the world, 


iz nothing elſe but diverſion, and a way of waſting the 


time; and princes go to war, as they do to a hunting match 


to keep themſelves in excerciſe. Great men ſtrire for 
ſcepters and white ſtaves, as children do for whiltles and 


bells, 
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bells, only to play with them; and, when they plague 

and harraſs mankind about theſe their baubles, they do 
It but to entertain themſelves. The miſchief and mile. 
ry of the world is to one of theſe mighty infants no 
more than à matter of mirth and amuſement. To 4. 
 Jexander the Great, Ca/ar, Hannibal, and the like chil. 
ten of blood, fighting was like a game at tennis ball; 
and, when they were men, they rode upon provinces, 
as they did upon hobby-horſes when they were boys: 
But, whether in infancy or ape, an impatience to ſtand 
fill and be quiet dende both theſe different exerciſes, 
Cutting of throats is as much a piece of ſport to a warri- 
or, as playing at marbles is to child. The over-runving 
of provinces, and the N of nations, are to him 
but taking of air; and he kills, burns, and ravages, to 
- Palo away the time, & | 
© "There is nothing more ridiculous in men, or argues 
gteater ignorance of themſelves, than to be crying, as 
they frequently do, We_ will do ſuch a thing, or ſuch a 
thing, and thin have done. Alas | thete is no ſtopping 
the progreſs of the pofſione without extinguiſhing life, | 
A fire will as ſoon burn without air. While there is life 
there will be defires ; and theſe being of things to come 
it is impoſſible to confine them 8 preſent inflant, or 
any flated point of time: We cannot ſay to them, Thus 
far ge, and no farthir, ſince propreflion is neceſſary to 
their exiftence. There is nd mediom between death end 
motion; and when we ceaſe to proceed, we ceaſe to be. 
© To be doing, therefore, is a conſequence of living; and 
tdleneſs is but a deliberation of what is to be done next. 
Old men are generally blamed for lay ing platforms and 


foundations of great works and 'buildings, wbich they | 
"+ 


' cannot live to fee finiſhed; but I think the cenſure is 
groundlefs, fince, by this mens, they-Cut out Certain 
buficeſs and entertainment for themſelves, and open a 
fource of perpetual new action and obſervation, and con- 
ſequently of new-plezſure: Such laſting projects are there- | 

fore proper methods, to keep up and encourage expec- 

tation, which is the food and relief of life, Our whole 
delight” is in proceeding,” 
_" | Be ſides, 


. he would have ſuch another. 


« now ſaid Cinsas. 
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Beſides, theſe gentlemen, who turn undertakers when 
it is grown late in life, do ſeldom or never conſider that 
they muſt depart and leave their ſchemes unexecutcd ; 
They think they have got a knack of living; and as e- 
very man is apt to prefer. himſelf above all the reft, he 
is alſo apt to flaiter himfelf with the hopes of better for- 
tune and longer life than any other enjoys. | 
| There was a gentleman in Devonſbire, who, after he 
was fourſcore, planted in a field a row of waloat-trees, 
which it ſeems, do not bear fruit in many years after 
they are ſet ; and; when a neighbour told him, that the 
boys would ſteal all the nuts; O5 ſays old eighty, let 
me alone to deal with the boys! And Mr. Hobbes, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, made bim a warm winter» 
coat, which, he ſaid, mult laſt him three years, and then 


The famous dialouge between Pyrrhus, Kiog of Epi- 
rus, and Cineas, his prime counſeltor, is full of inſtruc- 


tion, and excellently ſets forth the refileſs ſpirit of man. 


What, Sir, do you propoſe in this expedition againſt 
« the Romans ſays Cinaas. To conquer all {taly, an- 
„% ſwers Pyrrbus, And what next? ſays the counſellor. 


| © Then we will travſport ont army into Szczly, and make 
that kingdom our own, replied his Majeſty. And 
= *© what is to be done then? continued Czxeas, 
| © quoththe Hero, we will {ail to Africa, and bring that 


Then, 


© country under. ſubjeQion., And what remains to be 

* done after that? ſays the ſtateſman, Why then, ſays the 

% Monarch, we will fit. down and be merry. And 

* what hinders us, I beſeech you, Sir, from doing ſo 
What anſwer the King gave to this laſt queſtion, is 

either not ſaid, or I have forgot; but it is certain he 


made fighting his conſtant diverſion to the laſt gaſp, 


and never came an inch nearer to that ſame merry hour, 
which be purpoſed as the heroic end and iſſue of all his 
bravery and battles, He was knocked on the head in an 
fault upon the city of Arges, and ſo died in his calling. 
Many are the arts and devices practiſed by weak mor- 


tals to diſpach their time: They are equally impatient of 


idleneſ: 


(10 


idleneſs and action: Every hour is a burden, and they 
mutt be doing ſomewhat to make them forget that they 
are tired; and, when the expedient itſelf grows alſo 
tireſome, as it ſoon does, then they try another. Thus 
they go on in an eternal round of curioſity and wea-. 
rinefs, and ſubſiſt upon looking forward. 

The methods of wearing away our days are as various 
as the humours and capacities of mankind, Some, as 
| Has been obſerved before, lead armies ; ſome diſturb 
the public in acivil Way; ſome make ſpeeches, and ſome 
pick their teeth. Snuff has got great and univerſal repu- 
tation this way, and the takers of it can recreate their 
whole body with a little labour of the fingers and the 
noſe, ' I know an eminent ſerjeant at law, who finds 
curious diverſion in drawing a ſtring through his fingers, 
and tying knots upon it, and moit of his learned bre- 
thren keep themſelves in practice by ſtroaking down the 
fides of their petriwigs with remarkable gravity. The 
ladies divert themſelves with tea, and ſlander, and vi- 
fits, and their fans, and ſeveral other amuſentents, about 
which I mall ſay nothing. There ate ſome few of both 
ſexes, who find devotion as good a ſtratagem as any to 


Make off time, and ſo make piety a conſiderable diver- 


fion. With others, gaming is in great repute, for waſting 
their money and their time with wonderful felicity About 
the Royal Exchange, tricking. and over-reaching are no- 
table and approved cures for lazineſs ; but, at court, 
there are no means known or praGtiſed, _ © 
Since, therefore, people will be ever doing ſomething, 
the beft advice I can give them is, that while they ere 
amuſing themſelves, they do nat prejudice others. It 
is contrary to reaſon and religion, that one man ſhoold 
reap ſorrow ſrom the recreation of another. Every 


one has a title to make himſelf happy, provided be does 


it at no one's expence but his own. lnnocent diverſions, 


though ever ſo trifling, are lawful ; and we have a 


right, gpontbeſe terms, to rejoice in our own folly, And 
whoever thinks to be ſevere ypon it, will find, that 
thoſe animadverſions can do the world but little good, 
Which are made upon trifles that do it no hurt. 4 
| I am, Sir, &c, | A leiter 
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; A liter deſcribing the two principal characters amon 


Gameſiers, 7 


HE whole tribe of gameſters may be ranked under 
two diviſions: Every man, who makes carding, 


: dicing, and betting his daily practice, is either a Dupe 
or a Sharper, two. characters equally the objects of en- 
vy and admiration, The Dope is generally a perſon of 


great fortune and weak intellects, 
© Who will as tenderly be led by th' noſe, 
« As aſſes are.” SHAKESPEAR, 


He plays, not that he has any delight in cards or dice, 
but becauſe it is the faſhion ; and if whiſt or hazard are 
propoſed, he will no more refuſe to make one at the tas. 
dle, than among a ſet of hard drinkers he would object 
drinking his glaſs in turn, altho? he is not dry. 


TagkE are ſome few inſtances of men of ſenſe, as 
well as family and fortune, who bave been Dupes and 


bubbles. Such an unaccountable itch of play has ſeized 
| them, that they have ſacrificed every thing to it, and 
| have ſeemed wedded to ſeven's the main, and the odd 


trick, There is not a more melancholy object than a 


| gentleman of ſenſe thus infatuated. He makes bimſelf 
and family a prey toa gang of villains more infamous 


than highwaymen 3; and perhaps, when his ruin is com- 


| pleted, he is glad to join with the very ſcoundrels that 
deſtroyed him, and live upon the ſpoils of others, whom 


he can draw into the ſame follies that proved ſo fatal 


do himſelf, 


Herz we may take a ſurvey of the character of a 
Sharper ;z and that he may have no room to complain of 


| foul play, let us begin with his excellencies. You will 


perhaps be ftartled, six, when I mention the excel- 
lencies of a Sharper; but a Gameſter, who makes 


a decent figure in the world, muſt be endued with many 


amiable qualities, which would undoubtedly appear with 
great luſtre, were they not eclipſed by the odious cha- 
L | rafter 
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rater affixed to his trade, In order to carry on the 
common bufineſs of his profeſſion, he muſt be a man of 
quick and lively parts, attended with a Stoical calm. 
neſs of temper, and a conſtant preſence of mind, He 
mult ſmile at the loſs of thouſands; and is not to be dil, 
compoſed, though ruin flares him in the face. As be 
is to live among the great, he muſt not want politeneſt 
and affability ; he muſt be ſubmiſſive, but not ſervile; 
he muſt be maſter of an ingenuous liberal, air, and hav 
a ſeeming openneſs of behaviour, 
Tus muſt be the chief accompliſhments cf cur 
hero; but leſt I ſhould be accuſed of giving too favour. 
able a likeneſs of him, row we have ſeen his outfide, 
let us take a view of his heart, There we ſhall find 
avarice the main ſpring that moves the whole machine, 
Every Gameſter is eaten up with avarice ; and when 
this paſſion is in full force, it is more ſtrongly predomi. 
| nant than any other, It conquers even luſt ; and cot. 
quers it more effectually than age. At ſixty we look ata 
fine woman with pleaſure 3 but when cards and dice have 
engroſſed our attention, women and all their charms are 
ſlighted at five and twenty. A thorough Gameſter re. 
nounces Venus and Cupid for Plutus and Ames- ace, ard 
owns no mitireſs of his heart except the Queen of Trumps. 
His inſatiable avarice can only be gratified by hypocri- 
ſy.; ſo that all thoſe ſpecious virtues already mencioned, 
and which, if real, miglit be turned to the benefit of 
mankind, muſt be directed in a Gameſter towards the 
deſtruction of his fellow creatures. His quick and lively 
parts are only to inſtruct and aſſiſt him in the mott dex: 
trous method of packing the cards and cogging the 
dice; his fortitade, which enables him to loſe thouſand? 
with emotion, mult often be practiſed againit the itiugs 
end reproaches of his own conſcience ; and his liberal 
deportment and affected openneſs is only to cecommend 
and conceal the blackeſt villainy. 
I rx is nowneceſlary to take a ſecond ſurvey of bis heart; 
and as we have ſeen it's vices, let us conſider it's miſe- 
ries. . The covetous man, who has not ſufficient courage 
or inclination. to encreaſe his ſortune by bets, . 
| | IC?) 
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dice, but is contented to hoard up his thouſands by thefts 
leſs public, or by cheats leſs liable to uncertainty, lives 
in a ſtate of perpetual ſuſpicion and terror; but the ava- 


ritious fears of the Gameller are infinitely greater. He 


is conſtantly to wear a maſk ; and like Monfieur St Croix, 
= coadjutor to that famous empoi/anneu/e, Madame Brin- 
* oi/lier, if his maſk falls off, he runs the hazard of being 
fuffocated by the ſtench of his own poiſons, I have ſeen 
| ſome examples of this ſort not many years ago at Vhite's. 
I am uncertain, whether the wretches are ſtill alive; but 
if they are, they breath like toads under ground, craw- 


ling amidſt old walls, and paths loag fince unfrequent⸗ 


ed. | | 


Bur ſuppoſing that the Sharper's hypocriſy remains 
undetected, in what a (late of mind mull that man be, 
whoſe fortune depends upon the infincerity of his heart, 
the diſingenuity of his behaviour, and the falſe bias of 
his dice? What ſenſations muſt he ſoppteſs, when he is 
obliged to ſmile, although he is provoked ; when he 
muſt look ſerene in the height of deſpair 3 and when he 


muſt act the Stoic, without the conſolation of one vir- 


tuous ſentiment, or one moral principle? How unhappy 
mutt he be even in that fituation, from which he hopes 
to reap moſt benefit ;—I mean, amidſt ſtars, geriers, and 
the various herds of nobility? Their lordſhips are not 
always in an humour for play ; they chuſe to laugh ; 
they chuſe to joke; in the mean while our hero mull 
patiently await the good tour, and muſt got only join in 
the laugh, and applaud the joke, but muſt humour eve- 
ry turn and Caprice, to which that ſet of ſpoiled children, 
called bucks of quality, are liable. Surely his brother 
Thicket's employment, of ſauntering on horſeback in the 
wind and rain 'till the Reading coach paſſes through 
omallberry Green, is the more eligible, and no leſs ho. 
neſt occupation. | ; 
The Sharper has alſo frequently the mortification of 
being thwarted in his deſigns. Opportunities of fraud 
will not for ever preſent themſelves. The falſe die can- 
not be conflantly produced, nor the packed cards perpe- 
tually be placed upon the _ It is then our —_ 
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ler is in the greateſt danger. But even then, when he 
is in the power of fortune, and has nothing but mere 
luck and fair play on his ſide, he muſt ſtand the brun;, 
and perhaps give away bis laſt guinea, as coolly as he 
would lend a nobleman a ſhilling, 

Ovk hero is now going off the ſtage, and his cata. 
ſtrophe is very tragical. The next rews we hear of him 
is his death, atchieved by his own hand, and with hi 
own piſtol. An inqueſt is bribed, he is buried at mid. 
night, and forgotten before ſun-riſe, | 

TuEsE two pourtraits of a Sharper, wherein I have 
endeavoured to ſhew different likeneſſes in the ſame man, 
puts me in mind of an old print, which I remember at 
Oxford, of Count Guiſcard. At firſt fight he was exhi. 
bited in a full-bottom wig, an hat and feather, embroi. 
dered cloaths, diamond buttons, and the full court-dreſs 
. of thoſe days ; but by pulling a ſtring, the folds of the 
paper were ſhifted, the face only remained, a new body 
came forward, and Count Gui/card appeared to be 2 
Dzvirt, | 

Tam, six, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
M. N. 


A letter to the Author of the Connoiſſeur, on the Ladies 


painting their Faces, 


SIR, | | | 
T is whimſical to obſerve the miſtakes that we coun. 
try gentlemen are led into at our firlt coming to 
town. We are induced to think, and indeed truly, that 
your fine ladies are compoſed of different materials from 
our rural ones; fince, though they ſleep all day ard 
rake all night, they ſtill remain as freſh and ruddy as a 
parſon's daughter 6r a farmer's wife. At other times 
we are apt to wonder, that ſuch delicate creatues as 
they appear, ſhould yet be ſo much proof againſt cold 
as to look as roſy in January as in June, and even in 
the ſharpeſt weather to be very unwilling to approach 
the fire, I was at a loſs to account for this ha 
ae 
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EZ hue of their complezions; but I ſoon found, that bran. 
ty was not more peculiar to the air of St, James's than. 
of York; and that this perpetuz! bloom was not native 
but imported from abroad, Not content wich th2t 
red and white which nature gave, your belles are re- 
= duced (as they pretend) to the neceſſity of ſupplying the 
EZ flaſh of health with the rouge of vermiilion, and giving 
us Spaniſh aw for Engliſh beauty 
Tus very reaſon alledged for this faſhionable practice 
is ſuch, as (if chey ſericuſly conſidered it) the ladies 
would be aſhamed to mention. The late hours they - 
EZ © are obliged to keep, render them ſuch perfect fights, 
EY © that they would be as loth to appear abroad without 
= © paint as withoat cloaths,”” This, i muſt be acknow- 
ledged, is too true: But would they ſuffer their fathers 
or their huſbands to wheel them down for one month to 
the old manſion houſe; they would ſoon be ſenſible of 
the change, and ſoon perceive how much the early walk 
= exceeds the late aſſembly, The vipils of the card table 
have ſpoiled many a good face; and I have known a 
beauty flick to the midnight rubbers, *tiil ſhe has grown 
a2 homely as the Queen of Spades. There is nothing 
= more certain in all Hoyle's Caſes, than that Whiſt and 
late hours will ruin the figeſt ſet of features; but if the 
ladies would give up the routes for the healthy amuſe- 
ments of the country, Iwill venture to ſay their carmine 
would de then as uſeleſs as their artificial noſegays, 
 AmorALtisT might talk to them of the heinouſneſs 
of the practice; ſince all deceit is criminal, and paint- 
ing is no better than looking a lye. And ſhould they 
urge that nobody is deceived by it, he might add, that 
EZ the plea for admitting it is then at an end; fiace few are 
= yet arrived at thzt height of French politeneſs, as to 
dreſs their cheeks in public, and to profeſs wearing ver- 
milion as op:nly as powder. Bat I ſhall content myſelf 
with uſing an argument more likely to prevail; and ſuch, 
I truſt, will be the aſſurance, that this practice is highly 
diſsgreeable to the men. What muſt be the mortifica- 
ion, and what the diſguſt of the lover, who goes to bed 
to a bride as bloomiag as an angel, and finds her in the 
l y morning 
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morning as wan and yellow as a corpſe ; for marriage 
ſoon takes off the maſk; and all the reſources of art, all 
the myſteries of the toilet, are then at an end. He that 
is thus wedded to a cloud inſtead of a Juno, may well 
be allowed to complain, but without relief; for this is a 
cuſtom, which once admitted ſo tarniſhes the ſkin, that 
It is next to impoſſible ever to retrieve it, Let me, there. 


fore, caution thoſe young beginners, who are not yet 


diſcoloured paſt redemption, to leave it off in time, and 
endeavour to procure and preſerve by early hours that 
unaftefted bloom, which art cannot give, and which 
only age or ſickneſs can take away. 

Ou beauties were formerly above making uſe of ſo 
poor an artifice : They truſted to tbe lively colouring of 
nature, which was heightened by temperance and exer. 
ciſe; but our modern belles are obliged to retouch 
their cheeks every Cay, to keep them in repair, We 
were then as ſuperior to the French in the aſſembly, as 
in the field; but ſince a trip to France has been thought 
a requiſite in the education of our ladies as well as gen. 
tlemen, our polite females have thought fit to dreſs. their 
faces as well as their heads a la mode de Paris. I am 
told, that when an Engliſh lady is at Paris, ſhe is ſo 
ſurrounded with falſe faces, that ſhe is herſelf obliged 
(if ſhe would not appear ſingular) to put on the mak, 
But who would exchange the brilliancy of the diamond 
for the faint luſtre of French paſte? And for my part, 
I would as ſoon expect, that an Engliſh. beauty at 
Morocco would japan her face with lamb. black, in 
complaiſance io the ſable beauties of that country. Let 
the French ladies white-waſh and plaiſter their fronts, 


and lay on their colours with a trowel; bat theſe dawb- : 


ings of art are no more to be compared to the genuize 
glow. of a Britiſh cheek, than the courie ſtrokes of the 
Painters bruſh can reſemble the native veins of the mar- 
ble. This contraſt is placed in a proper light in Mr. 
Addiſon's fine epigram on lady Mancheſter ; which will 
ſerve to convince us of the force of undiſſcmbled beauty. 

When haughty Gallia's dames, that ſpread 

O'er their pale cheeks a lifeleſs red, 

2 Beheld 
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Beheld this beauteous ſtranger there, 
In native charms divnely fair, 
Confuſion in their looks they ſnew'd, 

And with unborrow'd bluſhes glow'd. 
T think, Mr. Town, you might eaſily prevail on your 
fair readers to leave off this unnatural practice, if you 
could once thoroughly convince them, that it impairs 
their beauty inſtead of improving it. A lady's face, 
like the coats in the Tale of a Tub, if left to itſelf, will 
wear well; but if you offer to load it with foreign or- 
naments, you deſtroy the original ground. 

AMONG other matter of wonder on my firſt coming 
to town, I was much ſurpriſed at the genteel appear. 
ance of youth among the ladies, At preſent there is no 
diſtinction in their complexions between a beauty in her 
teens and a lady in ber grand climacteric; yet at the 
ſame time I could not but take notice of the wonderful 
variety ir; the face of the ſame lady, 1 have known an 
olive beauty on monday grow very ruddy and blooming 
on tueſday ; turn pale on wedneſday ; come round to 
the olive hue again on thurſday ; and in a word, change 
her complexion as ofcen as her gown, I was amazed to 


I find no old aunts in this town, except a few unfaſhion- 
able people, whom no body knows; the reſt ſill con- 


tinuing in the zenith of their youth and health, and fall- 
ing off like timely fruit, without any previous decay. 
All this was a myſtery that I could not unriddle, 'till on 
being introduced to ſome ladies, I unluckily improved 
the hue of my lips at the expence of a fair one, wha 
unthinkingly had turned her Cheek ; and found ther my 
kiſſes were given, (as is obſerved in che epigram) like 
thoſe of Pyramus, through a wall. I then diſcovered, 
that this ſurpriſing youth and beauty was all a counter- 
feit; and that (as Hamlet ſays) ** God had given them 
one face, and they had made themſelves another.“ 

I nave mentioned the accident of my carrying off 
half a lady's face by a ſalute, that your courtly dames 
may learn to put on their faces a little tighter ; but as 
for my own daughters, while {ach faſhions prevail, 
they ſhall ſtill remain in Tor4&ire, There, I * | 
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they are pretty ſafe ; for this unnatural faſhion will hard. 
ly make it's way into the country, as this vamped com. 
plexion would not ſtand againſt the rays of the ſun, and 
would inevitably melt away in a country dance. The 
ladies have, indeed, been always the preateſt enemies to 
their own beauty, and ſeem to have a deſign egaini 
their own faces, At one time the whole countenance 
was eclipſed in a black velvet meſk; at another it was 
blotted with patches; and at preſent it is cruſted over 
with plaiſter of Paris. In thoſe battered belles, wha 
Kill aim at conqueſt, this practice is in ſome ſort excuſe. 
ble; but it is ſurely as ridiculous in a young lady to 
pive up beauty for paint, as it would be to draw a good 
ſet of teeth merely to fill their places with a row of ivory. 
Invsep, ſo common is this faſhion among the young 
as well as the old, that when | am in a groupe of beau. 
ties, I conſider them as ſo mavy pretty pictures; lock. 
ing about me with as little emotion, as I do at Hug/on's : 
and if any thing fills me with admiration, it is the] 5 
dicious arrangement of the tints, and the delicate touch- 
es of the painter, Art very often ſeerns almoſt to vie 
with nature; but my attention is too frequently divert. 
ed by confidering the texture and hue of the ſkin be- 
neath ; and the pictute fails to charm, while my _— 
are engroſſed by the wood and canvaſs, 
I am, 81R, your humble ſervant, 
RUSTICU?, 


A Letter on the Abuſe of Mer di. 
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E 2 HE Laden of all Nations have ever been in 
4 State of FlaQuation, and we find this Com- 
plaint is conftantly made by the ſerfible and judicious in 
every age. Though the Diction of the Roman is likely 
to endure as long as time ſhall ſubfit, yet we find that 
Horace, in one of his Odes, ſeems to be aware of the 
Decay of Words and Phraſes, which die away and ere 
— ſucceeded by a ſudden Birth of new 3 
en 
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and Modes of Phraſeology. In ſeveral other Paſſages 
e his Writings there are ſhort Reflections upon this 


literary Phznomenon, in which he always appears to 
me to deliver himſelf with Sorrow and Regret. * They 


fall, ſays he, like Leaves and are replaced by a new 


Product; like young Perſons they flouriſh for a ſhort 
Time, and then tend to Oblivion.“ The Compariſon 
is moſt certainly very juſt; and as young Men in their 
Bloom and Vigour are ſaid to be zpon Town, it is the 
lame with Words; they are alſo pon Town for a Time, 
and then totally periſh, I have often thought that a 
weekly Bill of Words would not be unentertaining to 
Men of Letters; and if there was a proper Repilter. 
Office for the Purpoſe, where their ſeveral Births and 


© Burials might be recorded with Accuracy and Preciſion, 
© I ſhould imagine it would furniſh no diſegretable Hit. 
& tory. A Diſtinction might be made between a Kind of 
= Sex in Words, according as they are appropriated to 
Men or Women; as for Inſtance, D 
is of male Extraction, and Paw, Fiddle/iich, I take 
to be Female. Upon this Plan the weekly Bill might 
ſtand in this Form, | 


Bom this Week J Female, 900] Buried] poney,, 99 


n my Blooa, 


Females goo 


Females 990 

5 1200 1390 
Decreaſed in the Burial of Words this Week 57. 

If, for the Satisfaction of the curious, a Liſt ſhould 


de furniſhed of the ſeveral Terms that are born, or that 
= die away, with a ſhort Account of the Life and Cha- 
= reQer of each Phraſe, whether it be born of honeſt Pa» 
rents in Eng/and or Ireland, what Company it kept, 
whether it was Whig or Tory, Popiſh or Proteſtant, it 
would in my Opinion be an agreeable Addition to this 
& Hiſtory of the Riſe and Fall of Words, There might 
further be added an Account of ſuch Expreſſions as 
might happen to be naturalized, with the Objections 
= Of the Learned, who ſhould think proper to proteſt 
2 2gainit ſuch a Naturalization of Foreigners among the 


Natives of this Land. Such a Procedure could not fail 
; to 
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to yield Satisfaction to the curious; and, though it 
would not ptevent the Inſtability of our Language, it 
would at leaſt diſplay the gradual Steps towards Im- 
provement or final Deſtruction. For my Part, I have 
ever looked upon the Permanency of our Language to 
be of greater Conſequence than the Stocks, of what: 
ever Denomination; and for that Reaſon, 1 ſhould be 
glad that ſome Means were deviſed to hinder the Dic- 
tion of our Shakeſprar and Milton from being oblite- 
rated, and io ſuſpend the Evils, which Mr. Pope rent: 
ened us with, when he ſzid, 
And fach as Chaucer i is, ſhall Dryden be. 

The Dictionary which the learned Mr. Jobnſon has 
' publiſhed, may in ſome Meaſure anſwer this End; and 
in Aid to that Defign, I have been for ſome Time paſt 
planning a Dictionary of ſuch Words as appeared to 
me, from a Concurrence of varicus Cauſes, to be moſt 
likely to be totally forgot. In order to forward this 
Undertaking I have annexed a Specimen of the Work, 
not as yet reduced into alphabetics] Order, but drawn 
out in fuch a Manner as may ſerve to convey to Mr. 
Ranger {ome Idea of the intended Work, When the 
Whole is compleated it may ſerve as a proper Compa- 
nion to the Spectator, the Tatler, and all the Works of 
Morality, Wb ich have been publiſhed in «this Country ; 
and it may be contributing to make our Poſterity have 
ſome faint Noticn of what is meant in many Places, 
when the viſible Tendency of our Manners, to an entire 
Change from antient Simplicity, has almoſt effaced the 
Ideas, which the Author intended to expreſs, 


A SPECIMEN or an ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


CREATURE, A Term to ſhew our Contempt of any 
Perſon whom we diſlike, chiefly uſed by the Ladies. 

TMPERTINENT, A Term of Deriſion applied by 
the Ladies to every Man who ſpeaks Senſe to them. 

THiNns, Very often uſed to imply our Diſlike, but 
chiefly uſed to fignify our higheſt Approbation. Thus 
it is ſaid of a fine Lady, She's the very Thing; or of : 
young Fellow, Oo Wo am, he's the ad . and 

ome- 
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ſometimes with Limitation, as, Yes, very well, but not 
the Thing. 

PaTRIOT, A Man who ſpeaks againſt the Court till 
he gets a Place or Penſion, 

HonsgsT, This Term is derived from the Latin 
Word Honęſtum, which among the Remans implied every 
Thing that is aonourable in a Character. From thence 
Pope was induced to ſay, 

An honeſt Man's the nobleſt Work of God. 
This is the original Meaning of the Word; in its con- 
ſequential Senſe it is ſtrangely altered: Honeſt now fig- 


_ nifies Gaming, Drinking, and Debauchery of every 


Sort; it being common to ſay of a Man who is addicted 
to all theſe faſhionable Vices, that he's an Honeft 
Fillow. | 

Goop.NaTuRE, An old Exg/iþ Word uſed by our 
Anceitors; it is plain that it carried with it ſome Allu- 
ſion to the Cuſtoms and Manners of thoſe Times, but 
the Uſage of the Word being now quite altered, there 
is no tracing it to its Source. 

CHocoLaTs, The primitive Intent of this Word 
was, a Sort of Refreſhment which was taken by the 
Gentlemen and Ladies for Bre:kfaſt. In its metspho- 
rical Senſe it ſignifies Wit, Humour, and Pleaſantry, 
and he who can entertain his F riends with all theſe bril- 
liant Qualities, is ſaid to give Chocolate. The Etymo- 
logy of this figurative Expreflion is derived from Mr, 
Foote, almoit the only Writer of his Time. This Gen- 
tleman having prepared a rich mental Repaſt, was obli- 


| ged, to evade the Cenſure of Jultices, to invite his 


Friends to drink Chocolate with him in the Morning at 
the Theatre in the Hay market, after which he preſent- 
ed ſeveral humourous dramatic Pieces, ſince which, to 
give Chocolate is become a Metaphorical Term for eve- 
1y Thing that is lively and ingenious, 
RELiGcion, AnoldErg/þ Word forthe Worſhip of 
a ſupreme Being, and the Practice of ſocial Duties to 
our Neighbour ; probably a Cuſtom known to the an- 
tient Druids, 
VIX, A particle uſed by Fun People for Cam 
nels ; 


— 
— — — 
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neſs ; thus if you aſk, Is not ſuch a Book well written! 
a modern fine Geotleman anſwers, VERY, . 
 HumBue, A Lye. 3 

Won rk, Originslly it meant laudable Qualities of 
the Mind; at preſent ſolely confined to a Man's Fortune, 
Thus a Scoundrel of fifty Thouſand is a man of Worth, 
and an honeſt Man in Iadigence is averth nothing. 

PARTY, Formerly fignified Diviſions in the State, at 
preſent it means a Jaunt to Pauxhall, Bedlam, Church, 
or any Place of Diverfion. 


Tracey, A Name by which Shake/pear, Otway, 


and ſome others entitled their dramatic Writings ; the 
Moderns retain the Word, but have totally loft the ori, 
ginal Senſe of it. | | 
ComMEDdy, Probably a Piece in which our rude An- 
ceſtors repreſented the Follies and Characters of the 
Age; nothing of thisSort is at preſent known amongſt us, 
DamneDd, When Prieſtcraft prevailed in this Coun- 


try, the People were frightened with firznge Ideas of 


Hell, or a Place of Torture where the departed Spirits 
of bad Men were ſuppoſed to be confined. At preſent 


It ſignifies the higheſt Preiſe we can confer. Thus we 


ſay, 4 damned fine Woman; a damned charming Crea- 
ture; a damned fine Fellow, &c. 

MarRlace, Alludes to a Cuſtom amongſt our An- 
ceſtors of ſclemnly binding a Man and Women to Jive 


together for Life; It remained among us ill lately, but 


was entirely aboliſhed by a Marrisge- Act in the Year 


W763 —_ 2 
Drum, An Inſtrument of warlike Mnſic uſed at the 


March of an Army, or in Time of Battle to enimate- 


the Soldiery : Hence ſtiled by Shake/bear the Spirit-ftir- 
ring Drum. It has not been uſed to any Purpole oy 
the Engliſb ſince the Days of the Duke of Mar/borough. 
In its metaptorical Senſe it means a Pariy of Cards, 
Vie Rout.) Note. I' ancient Uſe began to revive 


in 1758. | 


FRIENDSHIP, An old Erg/ifWord uſed by ourAn- 
ceſtors to ſignify the complex Idea of Affection and 
Eſteem between two or more Perſons, founded upon a 

virtuoas 


— 
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vietuous Sympathy of Tempers, and congenial Habits 


of Virtue (for the Meaning of the Ward VIRk TVE, 
| fee in it's reſpectiut Place.) This Cuſtom was totally 


baniſhed from among us in the Reign of King Charles 
II. and few or no Traces of it have been diſcovered 
ever ſince. | 

Gop, The antient Druids, it is probable from all 
Hiſtorians, imagined that a ſuperior Being ſuper intended 
the Direction of the Univerſe, and the Term God, it 


is not unlikely, originally fignified this ſuperior Being, 


Bat ſince it bas been happily fourd out that every 
Thing was made by Chance, or that Nature (Vide Na- 


| ture in its proper Place) produced every Thing we be. 
| bold, and fiice the Properties of Matter have been 


ſofficieatly detected by Lord Bolingbroke and others, 
the Term God is totally expleded, as merely expreſſive 


| of ſome Chimera, which has no Exiſtence 


TUCKER, A Bit of Lianen, Cambrick or Muf- 
lin, which the Ladies uſe to ſhew as much as poſſible 
of their Necks. - | 

MopgsTyY, Alludes to ſome Cuſtom among the an- 


tient Britiſh Ladies. 


EARTHQUAKE, A Party at Cards, Vide Rox, 
Dram, or Hurricane. | | 

FasHIOM, A polite Term of Excuſe for all the Vi- 
ces that can be thought of. 

NaTuRE, Nothing at all; it is often called Pla//rc 
Nature, univer/al Nature, &c, but the Idea is always 
the ſame. | | | 

RouT, Formerly ſignified the Defeat of an Army, 


| and when the Soldiers were all put to flight or to the 


Sword, they were ſaid to be routed. The Ladies in 


erder to preſerve ſome Idea of Creſi, Poitiers, Blen- 


beim, &c. have agreed to call their Aﬀemblies by the 
Name of Routs. This it is thought they do with more 
Propriety, as frequently at theſe Meetings whole Fami- 
lies are entirely routed out of Houfe and Home. | 
Soul., It was formerly believed that in each human 
Creature there exiſted ſomething incorruptible, which 
was not to periſh with jc Diſflolation of our Bodies, 
| but 
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but to be removed to ſome other Part of the Univerſe, 
and there to enjoy the Reward due to Virtue, or ſuffer 
cndign Puniſhment for all Tranſgreſſions, while in this 
State of Probation, But the happy Diſcovery of the 
Properties of Matter has alſo baniſhed this abſurd Doc. 
trine, which ſerves now to embelliſh the Fictions of 
Poets. | JEET | , 

IMMENSE, An Epithet of Praiſe, thus we ſay, 4 
immenſe fine woman, &c. (vide Damned.) 

VIX TUuE, The antient Druids made it a Rule to 
keep all their Paſſions in due Government, by which 
Means they were never known to prejudice their Neigh- 
 bours, or hurt their own Conſtitutions by Intemperance, 
and this Practice, it is probable, was ſignified by the 
Word Virtue, It is uſed by Shakeſpear, Spencer, Mil. 


ten, Pope, and other Poets, as a pretty Ornament for 


their romantic Performances, (vide FPriend/hip.) 
Pir x, This is alſo an old Exg/þ Word, the Mean. 
ing of which cannot be traced ; it is now a Word of 
Courſe when we do not Care a Farthing for a Friend in 
_ Aflliciion, 
| | Yours, &c. 


Virtue Happineſs, and Vice Miſcry: Pleaſure and Pain 
when only ſeparable: From the Letters concerning 
Mythology. 


AM juſt returned from a ſhort tour I had long pro- 
miſed to make in D-—, and find myſelf doubly 
in your debt for a couple of lerters.—— The kind one 
by mr. R - brought me welcome accounts of your 
growing health, and very certain proofs of your good- 
humour, It was put in my hand juſt as I was going tc 
take horſe ; and the hurry of company that flocks a- 
bout one in the country left me not an hour's leiſure to 
anſwer it, My journey would have been every way 
agreeable, but ſor ſcme remains of the ill-bumour raiſed 
in that country by the late election: Families in oppoſite 
intereſts carry it ſo high, that like rival courts, or if you 

74 | 9 9 pleaſe 
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ts pleaſe rival toaſts, a viſiter in one is but coldly received 
he in another, | 5 
by J will frankly confeſs to you the vanity {if it be ſo) 
of of my wiſh, That my friends ſhould like me the better 

| the longer they know me ; and particulariy, That they 
4 ſhould ever find me incapable of ſo nean a vice as flat. 

| tery 3 Which at once proſtitutes truth and manhood, In 
to confidence of this indulgence, I will venture to tell 
<> WW you, that your. laſt epiſtle gave me exquiſite pleaſure, 
b. The juſt ſentiments of men and manners, and that true 
re. taſte of life, which with high delight I perceive to be 
be growing upon you, will be a conſfant fund of enter- 
5 tairment to us both, How elegant is every period of 
or it! and how true! What an honeſt jadignation it ex- 
| preſſes againſt your vulgar gentlemen — unſeelin 
n. ſouls! incapable of friendſhip, or of any bigber taſte 
of than “ bagatelle et brutalite ! — While at the ſame time 
in how simable the coatraſt! The eaſy, well-bred, gere- 


rows man, enjoying the true reliſh of life himſelf, and 
imparting like the ſun a flow of joy and contertment 

to all about him, Well, mr. — „I begin to be- 

lieve it becomes no- body ſo well as a real genileman 70 

2 be wiſe : His genteel manners and polite language give 
g a grace to wiſdom itſelf, They ſmooth the rvgeed 
paths of philoſophy, unbend the brow of auflere vir- 

tue, lend a new Jaflre to learning, and poliſh every talent 


Oo in life. Your unaffected reflections upon the molt impor- 
ly tant ſubjects, and under very various aſpects of thing, 
5 gave riſe to theſe ſentiments, and confirmed me in the 
hf opinion, 'That it is not in the retired hermitage or 
4 lonely cell, we are to look for the meſt exalting princi- 
te ples, or the nobleſt practice — Worth, Truth, Con- 
a. ſtancy, Contempt of Death, Improvement of liſe, with 
to all the ſhining train of genuine virtues, No—l find a 
23 gentleman who lives much in the world; who has (een, 
5 and, like Solomon, ſhared in it's joys, can really be- 
ite lieve that the meaſure of a happy lot is not the number 
ou of days or accumulated years, but a diſcharge of the 
ſe M 2 duty 


* Trifiing and Senſuality. 
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duty of our flatiog, be it long or tranfient, with dig. 
nity and honour, To ſuch a one we may ſay wü 
great 8 . | | 
* Felix, qui potuit rerum cogneſcert cauſas, 
Aigus metus omnes et inexorabile ſoo | 
Subjecit pedibus, firepitumgue Acherontis avari ! 
And now, my dear friend, that the worſt is paſt, [ 


fee! a pleaſing ſerenity ſucceed the gloom that for ſome } 


weeks hung over my mind. I can now think of T— 
without a ſigh; or rather perceive a ſilent ſmile ſtcal 
upon me at the mention of the agreeable name; and 
have a ſtrong inclination to imitate the doctor of Derry, 
who told his patient he muſt not relapſe for three day 
until he ſhould return to attend him, You muſt not 


have ſuch another fit until 1 can perſuade myſelf to be 


leſs anxious about you; for I would not undergo the 
painful apprebenfions, nor live in the reſtleſs apita- 
tions that tofled and tortured me during your lat 
ſickneſs for any confideration. It is, I kaow, inſepa- 
rable from a real affection: F Nui enim /acurus a- 


 mavil ? But then a gentleman of your thorow good- 


nature, will certainly out of regard to one who: loves 
you take every precaution in your power not to give 
him paio, I am ſure this will have weight with you: 
Add to it the warning you have had from your conſti- 
tution not to treſpaſs againſt it, nor truſt-it too far to it's 
ſuppoled ſtrength. Henceſorth, let no perſuaſion, no 
company, no temptation, induce you to riſk that with» 
eit which life and all it's enjoyments are tafleleſs and 
burthenſome ; aud in this reſpet—— Fix year firm re- 
folwve, wiſdom to wed, and pay ber long arrear, 

Great reaſon has a noble author to ſay, That it is 


cowardice, mere cowardice, that deters men from vir- 


me, and plunges them in vice, when one round, hearty 
5 | | , STOLE 


7 Happy the man, who vers'd in nature's laws, 
Can each effe& aſcribe to it's own cauſe; 
Trample on terrors and relentleſs fate, 

And hear the din of Acheron, ſedate! 
Ver er unauxious lov'd? 


( 


reſolve would rid them of a train of miſeries. Tis of 
8 WF piece with an uncommon phraſe employed by a jut 
vub and happy writer, it there be one in antiquity, Sapere 
aude; DAR E TO BE WISE. No habit or courſe of 
lite, to which we have been accuſtomed, but requires 
courage to throw it off: And yet there is not a friend 
or companion you have, at leaſt none worth keeping, 


„ 1 who will like you the worſe for being truly temperate. 7 

— W Let him even be a little looſe himſelf, in his inmoſt ; 
5 ſoul he muſt approve of you, and eſteem you the more | 

teal for being unlike him; for well knows my friend, J 

and there is no neceſſity to lay aſide pleaſantry and good- ö 

4 humour, in order to aſſume temperance and integrity. i 

71 We may be as ſerene, nay as gay as we pleaſe, and [ 

not BY have much better reaſon to be ſo, when once we have i 

be come to.contemn vice, and all the ſlaviſh crew of fears, : 

the BY remorſes, endleſs purſuits, and inſatiate cravings that '-_- 

Fe attend her. It is true, the utterly abandon'd, the re.. 

lat ſolutely wicked, will look upon you as a man of another - 1 

** party, and turn your conduct into ridicule, if they 

N can. But would you wiſh tor heir approbation? for 

od- their applauſe — whoſe friendſhips are leagues in wick- 

0 edneſs, only cemented by ſimilar vices? To pity the 

ve perſons of the vicious, and aſſiſt them even io the ills. 

ag which their follies have brought upon them, is one of 

ſti the firſt leſſons of virtue and dictates of humanity. Are 

ns we therefore to love, eſteem, or keep them company ? 

90 Are we to behave to them as we would io men exempt 

the from their faults, and adorned with the oppoſite vir- 

und BW tues? Such a one is a ſad, worthleſs fellow, without 

re. morals or conduct; you can truſt him with notbirg.— 
„Bat,“ ſaid a noble perſoa of your acquaintance, * he 

tis % ig a ſhrewd, witty dog, and very entertaining: I'll 

oo « ſend and have him here while I ſtay in the country, 

rey « Mr. B-—, my neighbour, is a knowing, accom- 

lve <« pliſhed . gentleman ; but he is deviliſtly my and 


« looks ſo ſlay'd, and ſpeaks ſo accurate, that I cannot 
bear him, Here, John! take @ horſe, and ride quickly 

| © over to F—-——m, and tell Will Wapgiſh that I expect 
* him here to ſpend the week with me; and defire the 

| . | i M 3 5 „ 15 ſervants, 
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& ſervants, if Mr. B—— ſhoald call to-day, or to mor. 

row, to tell him that I a"n't at home. I'm gore 

4% vilititip, d'ye hear? and dcn't know when I te. 
turn. : 1 

Inattentive people, eſpecially, the miſeslled men of 

_ pleaſure (the meereft drudges of the human race) by 

liviog ſome time in this way, come at laſt to think every 

thing decent and lawful that ſuits their inclinations; 

While they are in a career of diverfions, they really 

look upon honour, integrity, and virtue, as empty, in. cc 

fGpnificant ſounds. 2 MN 4 

e Nientm Verba putant, ut Lucum Ligna p. 

$0 indeed they are to thoſe who have no /eeling of the 80 

things; ſuch perſons receive much the ſame bereft d. 

from all that can be ſaid in commendation of worth and ip 

wiſdom, as the late ſetene Dauphin did from ell the ti 

elaborate editions of the Claſſics publiſhed for bis uſe, Ki 

To them I would only recommend to go more thorow) e 

to work, and if the joys they purſue be genuine, to de. al 

mn 
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1 
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vote themſelves wholly to them. They are but pany, 
ftarveling rakes in compariſon of ſome of their prede- 
| reffors, | remember to have read of a celebrated de. 
bauches among the antients, the buſineſs of whoſe day 
it was to get drunk at night, This wiſe and ingeniove 
perfon (for ſo to be ſure he thought bimſelf) prepared 
for the evening campaign wih great addreſs and afli- 
duty. He flept long, eat delicately, rubbed, bathed, | 
vired and walked, juſt as much as would beſt fit him for 
the dear fatigue of being drunk. When that grand point 
was attained, like a man of ſpirit, who had acted bi: i 
4 with dignity, and folly reached the parpoſe of 
life, he ordered his ſervants every evening to lay him 
- On a magnificent couch, and carry him in proceſſion 
with decent funeral pomp, from his ſalon thro” a ſuite 
of rooms, to his bedchamber, calling out criamphantly 
all the way, Bzn1oxe, BeBioxe, He bath lived, l. 
Bath lived; the form of funeral ſervice for the dead. 
_ Seriouſly, my friend, intemperance, or vice of any J 
| 


| fpeciez, 
* Meer words make virtue, juft as trees make grove, 


a 


tf r 


| ſpecies, is but a ſickly, inconſiſtent thing ; and we are 
obliged to make great allowances to be able to bear with 


it. You bate the whole, and you both hate and con- 
temn the 5alf-knave , à man who falfifies his word, 
who eludes his promiſes, ſhuffles in his anſwers, or 
ſwerves in his dealings, draws your averſion, and moſt 


juſtly. But why hate by halves? ——why cenſure one 
vice ſeverely, and connive at another? Be conſiſtent in 


your judgment and liking. * Love not the private, eaſy 
companion in the public mercenary traitor, nor approve 


| the pretended patriot, be he ever ſo flaming, in the 
private immoral profligate ®, I do not ſay that what is 


good in a vicious character is not to be approved; nor 
deny but that the ſame character may in different re- 
{peas be virtuous aad vicious; much leſs do I embrace 
the ſtoical paradox, The! all vices are equally pernicious 
and criminal; dus 1 lay it down as a facred maxim, That 


every man is wretched in proportion to his vices, and 


affirm the nobleſt ornament of a young generous mind, 
und the ſureſt ſoures of plesfure, profit, and reputa. 
tion in life, To be ad unreſerved- acceptance of virtue, 


Take the lovely gueſt: bat once into your boſom ;z- re- 
ſolve ſtrictiy and 


ilp to follow her dictates, ſhe will 
diffuſe a joy and ſerenity through your foul, & confi- 
dence and courage through your ſpeech and conduct, 


uch as 10 corrupt heart ever felt, or guilty hand pat 


in execution, This reſpect the im parts of life; 


2s to the plaaſam they follow their betters. The ſwest. 


eſt ingredient in mirth is ianocence; it heightens and 


_ refines the humour, and doubler the reliſh of every en - 


joyment. I bave ſeen many bad men brutally merry, 
but never one of them quite open, eaſy; and ancheck'd 
in bis mirth. That abſolute ſerenity, that ä 


* 7; was @n ordinance in the adnirable conflitution of 


Sparta, auen any hom notorioufly vicious made a whole - 
ſeme propoſal to the public, that ſome man of known pro- 
bity ſhould mount the rofirum, and rejvat the ſame pro- 


o 


bir name, 


Poſal, that it might paſs into a deeres, and be enattid in 
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eaſe is the ſole gift of virtue. To her choſen alone ſhe 
gives to taſte gayety and pleaſure anmixed; to drink of 
the pure ſtream that flows ſpontaneous from conſcious 
worth and beneficence to men: To all others it is 
daſhed and imbittered in proportion to the crookedneſs 
of their minds, inhumanity of their tempers, and in- 

temperance of their lives. TE RE > + 

Shall I wrong you in. ſuppoſing you apprehenſive of 
ſuch a ſlrict reſolution, as if it would lead you into thorry 
paths, or confine ycu to a narrow track, full of ſcruples 
and peeviſhneſs ? Truſt me it will not. On the contrary, 
Wiſaem's ways are ways of pleaſantneſi, and all ber path. 
are peace. Ihe peculiar felicity of ſuch a-temper of 
mind, owing beyond controverſy to our divine original 
frame, is the fmplicity of, it's directory. Vou need yo 
intricate ſyſtems, nor abfiruſe, . ambiguous rules, to lead 
you to the road of happineſs : One plain principle will 
prove an unerring guide in this flowery path, for ever 
ſttrewed with freſh contentment and unrepented plea- 
ſure, Would you be exempt: from uneaſineſs; Do 10 
one thing you know, or but ſuſpect to be wrong, Would 
you enjoy. the pureſt pleaſure ; Do every thing in 
your power you are convinced is right, A little atten- 
tion to the inward monitor, we lamely call Con- 
ſcience; will diſcover him to be your beſt friend, 
faithful and true; fond and forward to do good, while 
he muſt be dragg'd reluctant even to doubtful evil ; 
for to approve of it open and undiſguiſed, neither the 
ſongs of the Syrens could ever allure, nor the tortures 
of tyrants ever compel him. No ſooner does the ſpe- 
cies of any conduct, or idea of any one action ſtrike 
upon the underſtanding, than it is immediately remitted 
to this incorrupt judge, Who tranſmits it to tbe will 
brighten*d with his approbation, or blacken'd with bis 
diſlike; and if the inward oeconomy be ſound, it is put in 
execution as good, or rejected as baſe, according to the 
mark of bis ſovereign controul. Deceived he may be in 
particular ivſtance*, when falſehood is preſented to him 
in the garb of-truth ; but bribed or biaſſed he never can, 
from the general rectitude of his intention, ſibgly to 
8 5 . | promote 
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promote the welfare of men, by aſſuring them, nay, by 
making them /ce/ that their happineſs depends upon 
their acquitting themſelves fully and fairly of the duties 
of bumanity. How often have you heard it ſaid of a 


| private gentleman, He would not do an ill thing for the 


world? Glorious character! and I hope more frequent 
than is commonly believed—xz character to be courted, 
or to ſay it better, deſerved by every man who wiſhes 
to live happily, and to taſte genuine pleaſure. | 

Could my friend now take one other ſtep with me? 
I know he can; and fain would I aſſure myſelf be will. 
If the happineſs of our lives depends upon our obedi- 
eace to this bome-cen/or, lodged in every man's breaſt, 
it muſt needs increaſe in proportion to our attention to 
his dictates, and diminiſh according to our negligence. 
What a thought is there? What a fund of uncloy iog plea- 


2 ſure pointed out toa noble youth in the bloom of life, as 
pet untainted with vice and fond of real fame? To live 


without remorſe: in bliſsful ignorance of inward pang”, 
we malt do oo one thing we but ſuſpect to be wrong; 
to be truly happy, we muſt do whatever we believe to 
be tight: But would you eat and refine this happineſs, 
you muſt be at pains to examine what is right, and a- 
paint to put it in execution. Starte not at the word; 
for in exact proportion to your pains will be your plea- 
ſure, In the ordinary occurrences. of life, ſuch a con. 
duct will procure you peace and plenty at home, and 
reſpe& and corfidence. abroad; but in public tations, it 
leads io the higheſt pitch of human felici:y, and puts 


the man who honelily aims at it in the direct road to 


beroiſm and immortality, 
Look around you, my friend, and obſerve whether 
the happieſt (I do not ſay the richeſt) be not at tte 
ſame time the beſt and wiſeit of your acquaintance? - 
while you can ſcarce meet a wretch who has not been 

meds ſo by vice or folly ;. it is finely ſaid by our old 
Engliſh ſ:tirift, . Se bp . 
Much wo worth the man that miſrulitb his en uit. 
A miſrule that affectè the offender himſelf in the firſt” 


. ® Fifion of Pierce Phwman, WY 
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place, and but conſequentially thoſe who are conneQed 
with him. Such a perſon. we ſay, is loſt to all /er/7 of 
honour or ſhame. Think a little what may be the 
meaning of that expreſſion. Is it not that by a courſe 
of immorality he bas vitiated his natural perceptions 
of right and wrong, and dulled bis tafte of. beauty and 
virtue } This we commonly call, in a ſtrong metaphor, 
a ſeared conſcience, becauſe it is callous ang unfeeling; 
and then the inward monitor loſes a great part of bis 
power; his voice becomes faint, and his dictates feeble; 
though it rarely happens that he is ſo intirely perverted 
but that he rouſes at intervals, and ſpeaks in a tone that 
makes his tyrant tremble: But he is much oftener 


cheated than born down ; as when our moral reQituce 


is miſguided, a falſe ſpecies of good paſſed upon us 
inſtead of the true, and the deluded fancy taught to 
ſubſtitute ſome perverſe, partial end in which to place 
it's h»ppineſs, inſtead of the free exerciſe of it's native 
faculties in doing good. This is done by the exceſs 
ſometimes of one paſſion, and ſometimes of another: 
Love, ambition, envy, and avarice, take their turns in 
the ſucceeding flages of life, and preſent us with their 
favourites in impc ing lights; which — 90 ſooner variſh 
than the objedts appear in their genvine colours, and 
this upright cenſor revokes his approbation., 

But the grand ſercereſe, fly /uperſtition, approzches 
with an air of ſanity, and hoodwinks unhappy men, 
not for any one pericd as the other paſſions, but, alas! 
for life. Eaſnared and hampered by the ſoul, as our co- 
mic poet ſays, they lock at things only through the 
magic plaſs which the enchantreſs holds up to them, 
and ſtart amazed when preſented to them undiſguiſed. 
Through it they ſee nature rewerſed, the world turn'd 
upſide down, and curſe the creation. to oblige it's 
„ * 1 f 7 
Lou, my friend, are in little hazard of this gloomy 
goblin : You' know that virtue when genuine and ſin- 
cere, giyes a dignity to human nature; and can believe 
the nobleſt genius of antiquity, when he ſeruples not to 
affirm, That the breaſt of a man adorned with juſtice, 

ee humanity, 
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humanity, and regard to the laws, is the moſt auguſt 
qo I temple that can be reared to God, It is from Syrens of 
F ſofter aſpect and ſweeter voice, you have more to fear, 
: though you have lately had a ſufficient diſcovery of 


0 their hidden deformities, and have ſeen that the fair 
: face and alluring ſong only ſerve to conceal the devour - 
0 ing eee you effectually avoid them? 
; Betake yourſelf to knowledge, virtue, and the duties o 
75 a man. For when the all- wiſe creator bai formec 
2 © the two contraries, pleaſure and pain, he found it 
” «* impoſſible to reconcile the implacable enmity ſubſiſt- 
+ ing betwixt their oppoſite natures: — But as there 
jt « was likewiſe a neceſſity that they ſhould at time 


* occupy one and the ſame ſubject, he blended their ex- 
; | * tremities, and joined them ſo inſeperably that the one 
i never found in any great degree without the other. 


ing One ſole ſpecies of joy eſcaped the fatal tye, to- wit, 
© Wh © The pleaſures of the underſtanding, or contemplative de- 
oY * light, She alone ftretched herſelf beyond the extre- 
774 * mity of pain, and leaving all her fiſter pleaſures to 
= * wander with her grievous aſſociate on the ſides of 
EX mount Olympus (Where the clear ſky is oft o'ercaſt) 
bY + ſhe mounted to the top, where ſhe baſks ſerene io 
ty ambient light, ever-ſireaming in perpetual day. 
nd . . 8 | | 
From Sir Richard Steele to his Wife, prefix'd to the third 

Re Volume of the Lady's Library, © 
_ IEEE CE | 33 
by * great Obligations receiv'd are juſt Motives for 

| Addreſſes of this kind, You have an unqueſtionable 
, Fretenfion to my Acknowledgments, who have conde- 
15 i ſcended to give me your very ſelf, I can make no Re- 
ch turn for ſo ineſtimable a Favour, but in acknowledging 
ap the Generoſity of the Giver, To have either Wealth, 
4 Wit or Beauty, is generally a Temptation to a Woman 
= to put an unreaſonable Value upon her ſelf ; but with all 


theſe, in a Degree which drew upon you the Addreſſes - 
of Men of the ampleſt Fortunes, you * 20 
Wat POE? * ee 
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Perſon where you could have no ExpeRations but from 
the Gratitude of the Receiver, tho* you knew he could 
exert that Gratitude in no other Returns but Efteem and 
Love. Por which muſt I firſt thank you, for what you 
have denied your ſelf, or for what you bave be ſlowed 
on me ? | 455 
I owe to you, that for my ſake you have overlocked 
the ProſpeR of trying in Pomp and Plenty ; and I have 
not been circumſpeft enough to preſerve you from Cate 
and Sorrow. I will not dwell apon this Particular; You 
dere ſo good a Wife, that I know you thiok I rob you 
of more than I give, when I ſay any thing in your Fa. 
vour to my own Diſadvantage. | 
" Whoever ſhou!d ſee or hear you would think it were 
worth leaving all the world for you, while T habitually 
flefſed of that Happineſs have been throwipg away 
mpotert Endeavours for the reſt of Mankind, to the 


Neglect of Her far whom any other Man, in his 


ſenſes, would be apt to ſacrifice every thing elle. 
I know not by what unreaſonable Prepoſſeſſion it is, 


but, methinks, there muſt be ſomething auſtere to give 


Authority to Wiſdom, and I cannot account for having 
only .rallied many fſeaſonable Sentiments of yours, but 
that you are too Beautiful to appear Judicious, 

One may grow fond, but not wiſe, from what is ſaid 
by ſo lovely a Counſellor: Hard Fate, that you have 
been leflened by your Perfeftians, and Joſt Power by 
your Charms! TH ET 5 

That ingenuous Spirit in all your Behaviour, that 


familiar Grace in your Words and ARQtions, have for this 


ſeven Years n t only inſpired Admiration and Love, but 


Experience has taught me, the beſt Congſel T ever have 


. received, has bees pronounced by the faireſt and ſoftelt 
. and convinced me that I am in you bleft witb a 

wile friend, as well as's charmiog Miſtreſs.” | 

Your Mind ſhall no longer ſuffer by your Perſon, 


nor ſhall your Eyes for the future dazzle me into a 
Blindneſs towards your Underfiandiog, I rejoyce in 


- this publick Occefion to ſhew my Eſteem for you; and 
mult do you the JuRice to ſay, that there can be no Vir- 
POLE. e tus 
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F tue repreſented in all this Collection for the Female 
| World, which I bave not known you-exert, as far as 


oy the Opportunities of your Fortune have given you leave. 
by Forgive me, that my Heart overflows with Love and 
: Gratitude for daily Inſtances of your prudent Oeco- 
10 nomy, the juſt Diſpoſition you make of your little Af- 
0 fairs, your Chearfulneſs in Diſpatch of them, your ptu- 
ire dent Forbearance of any Reflections that they might have 
* needed leſs Vigilance hed you diſpoſed of your Fortune 
_ ſuitably 3 in ſhort, for all the Arguments you every 
a. Day give me, of a (zenerous and Sincere Affection. 

| It is impoſſible for me to look back on many Evils 
ere ind Pains which I have ſuffered ſince we et me togethe-, 
By without a Pleaſure which is not to be expreſſed, from 
TY BL Proofs I have bad in thoſe Circumſtances of your ur- 
the wearied Goodneſs, How often has your Tenderneſs 


To removed Pain from my fick Head ? How often Anguiſh 
from my afflicted Heart? With how ſkilful Patience 
| have I known you comply with the vain Projects which 
Pain has ſuggeſted, to have an aking Limb removed by 


ive 335 | | 
ing journeying from one fide of 'a Room to another; how 
but often the next Inſtant travelled the ſame Ground again, 
without telling your Patient it was to no Purpoſe to 
zid change his Siruation ? If there are ſuch Beings as Guar- 
8 dian Angels, thus are they employed; I will no more 
by believe one of them more Good, in its Inclinations, 
than I can conceive it more Charmiog in its Form than 
hat my wife. 8 | : 
his BY Bat I cfferd, and forge: that what I ſay to you is to 
but appezr in Publick: You are ſo great a Lover of Home, 
ave Wl that I know it will be irkſome to you to go into the 
telt World even in an Applauſe. I will end this, withcut 
ba ſo much as mentioning your Little Flock, or your own 
2 amiable Figure at the Head of it: That el think” them 
on, | preferable to all other Children, I know is the Effect of 
” Paſſion and Iaſtinct; that I believe You the bell of 


Wives, I know proceeds from Experience and Resſon. 

I am, MADAMu, your molt obliged busband, | 
and moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
RF DAE A RECHARD STEELE. 
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From Anaſt aſia to the Lord — informing him | BY 
of her retreat to a canvent, to avoid his importunitics, : 
MY LORD, I — 
Have at laſt taken the only means left me, to fret — 
myſelf from your importunities, and the weakneſs of wi 
my own heart, which argued but too much on your ſide, ſu} 
I foand my fame, and every other conſideration too light qu 
when weighed in the balance againſt your love : But the cat 
force of religion bas turned the ſcale, and made me te. ſol 
ſolve to ſpend the remainder of my weeping days in ex 
convent, It is in that holy retreat that I hope to find en 
the peace which I loſt in the world. You cannot be lor. pa 
ry for this reſoluiior, when you conſider of it. For vo: WW far 
all the polite maxims of the preſent age are ſufficient to ing 
diſcountenance virtue, or bripg vice into reputation ; 01 of 
could they prevail in this world, would they be admit. wh 
ted at God's tribunal. Your Lordſhip may call this bi. on] 
gotry, or any other name, which the levity of your fan- ; 
Cy, or modiſh principles, can inſpire you with, butt tai 
day will come, in which you will find it ſacred truth; in 
and you will be glad, that, by ſhutting myſelf for ever WM for 
from your fight I hindered you from the guilt you have BW poi 
purſued, and put it out of your power to ruin me. 1 ent 
would be no very pleaſing reflection on your death-bed i tho 
that you had ſeduced a ſoul from the paths of peace and ete 
virtue ; and, to give yourſelf a faſhionable liberty, bad 9 
entailed miſery and infamy on a family who have ſerved 
you with zeal and affeftion, What has my aged ſatbet BW 
left undone to ſupport your intereſt in the country! ny 


With what tenderneſs did my mother educate your tw! 
young liſters, who were committed to her care ? And 
in return, you would bring their only daughter to the | 
degree of ſin and ſhame. This may be genteel, but ſuielſ 
it is not noble. How falſe are your ſentiments d 
honour and juſtice! You thought it would be a refleQtion 
on your charaQer, to marry into a family ſo much be- 
 lew you in birth and fortune; but are not aſhzmed tot 
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turn a thouſand obligations (parGon me, my Lord ; for, 


great as you are, I maſt call them ſuch) with the bigh- 


elt injury. And though you have not ſucceeded in your 


guilt as to that, you robbed two antient ſervants, nay, 
friends of your's, of the joy of their eyes, and delight 
of their age, their only child; who, by your licentious 
love, is forced to ſeclude herſelf from them, and the 
whole world, for ever, I dread to think how they will 
ſupport this affliction. I left a letter on the table to ac- 
quaint my mother with my retreat, but concealed the 


cauie, for your ſiſter's ſake ; fince ſhe might perhaps re- 


ſolve to diſcharge berſelf from an office, which ſhe has 
executed with ſo much care, and has produced her fo 
cruel a requital. Let the ſorrow ye brought upon my 
parents content you, and do not carry ruin into another 
family. Why ſhould you employ the fineſt underſtand- 


of hell? And why muſt the rank, power, and wealth, 


which were given you to diffuſe happineſs all round you, 
ly ſerve to make you capable of ſplendid miſchief? 


| ing, and the moſt graceful perſon, to promote the cauſe _ 


am now in a fanctuary, where I cannot be the enter. 


tainment of your idle hours; and where the time I ſpent 
in liſtening to you, ſhall now be employed in praying 
for your reformatian. The tears which I have often 
poured out in vain, to diſſuade you from your guilty 
enterpriſe, ſnall be ſhed before God for your fins. For 


though you have uſed me with the utmoſt cruelty, your 


eternal welfare will always be the tendereſt concern of 
OY I © © The unhappy ANASTASIA, 


 Tothe Author of the Gray's Inn Journal, on Pride. | 


2 8 IR, 1 14 { 7 k 
. Sf - , 


LAI Paoflion, and indeed its Influence on Mankind is 
o maniteſt, that there is tco much Res ſon io believe 
the Maxim well-founded. The genera) Prevalence of 


it among. the French; but. any one, who has been at 
N 2 | Ver ſail es, 


" Wirtrty Satyriſt has called Pride the univerſal 


Foliteneſs ſuppreſſes in ſome Meaſure the Appearance of 
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Verſailles, may remember, that after all the Attention, 
Difference, and Complaiſance of the embroidered Ge. | 
tleman, Who undertakes the Office of ſhewing the Cu. 
rioſities of the Place, the Ceremony is always conclu- 
ded with a Conſciouſaeſs of their national Superiority, 
which breaks out in a briſk Queſtion with a Shrug of the 
Shoulder. Eh! bien Monſieur ; aver vous de fa. 
reille Magnificence a Londres ?** Well Sir, have you 
any Thing equal to this in Lenden? In Ita, Portu: 
gal, and Spain, their Haughtineſs is manifeſted by the 
| frequent Uſe of Stilleto upon every trivial Occaſion ; 
Pride is there diſplay'd by killing others, and the Peo. 
ple of England diſcover it, by murdering themſel ves. 
The Notion of Independence with which a free-born 
Britain is inflamed, render, him untraQtable and refrac. 
tory, to all Laws human and divine; Religion be make; 
a Juke of, and he wonders at the Impertinence of the 
Parliament in attempting to reſttain bis unqueflioazble 

Right to diſpoſe of his Perſon 85 he pleaſes. | 
| The famous Monte/quies imputes the Variety of 
Oddities, which prevail in this Country, to the general 
Infection of the Scurvy ; but if he had charged it ap- 
on our national Arrogance, I am inclinable to think, te 
would have aſſigned a truer Cauſe ; though, perhaps, 
at the ſame Time, black and fizy Blood may not a litile 
contribute to aggravate the Diſtemper. To ſpeak with 
Preciſion, Pride is to the Soul what the Scurvy is to 
the Body, each in their ſeparate DiftriQs, the Source of 
Ill humours, Maladies and Diſorders. The fatal Et- 
ſects of the corporal Indiſpoſition juſt mention'd, have 
been ſo ſeverely felt for a long Time paſt, that our 
common News-papers are filled with Advertiſements of | 
Chymical Drops, to eradicate it entirely out of the 
Blood. This certainly would have been a great-Bene- 
ft (0 Society; but, I apprehend, he. would deſerve ill 
more who ſhould deviſe a Cure for the Diſeaſe of the 
Mind, On this Account I ſhould; be glad 10 (ee a Pa- 
regraph in the Papers to the following Effect, . 
1 11 1 3 7, 
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« Pride, and all the Variety of Symptoms, by which it 
<« mimics by Turns almoſt. all the Vices poor Mer:als 


lor | | [3 | 1 
* = To Perſons of either Sex afflicted with any Species of f 
Cu- | OY PRIDE, 1 | | 
Clu. « Never were Pride, Arrogance and Haughtine/; ſo fre- l 
ity, «6 quent as of lateYears; nor has any Remedy been found | 
' the © adequate to this pernicious Habit; which occefioned | 
Fa- « a Phyſician of the Soul, who employed his Thoughts | 
You „much concerning them, to adapt a Medicine, or Me- ' f 
51% © ral Elixir; which is a ſoveteign Remedy againſt 1 


« are afflicted with, and have their Riſe from a deprs- | 
« ved Selfiſhneſs of thinking, vicious Ferments of II! 1 
« nature, and the Want of Self⸗knowledge; whence 1 
proceed the ſupercilious Brow, and ſurly Moroſe- 
% neſs in the Men; and Coquetry, Airs, Fidgets, Te. J 
% hees and Titters in the Women, which totally deſtroy 
« the Beauty and their Feature:, and by a Conſent of | 
; « Parts affects their Heads, and produce direful Views ö 
of « and terrible Apprebhenſions; and at other Times, 7 
eral © Fits, flaſhing Heat:, Lowreſs and Sinking of the Þ 
« Spirits, Palpication of the Heart, 'Twitchiogs of the ; 
% Limbs, with many convulſive Diſorders, which af- 
fett Numbers of both Sexes. . 

„ The above Elixir is a wonderful Alierative, occa-- 
« fions laudable Humility, and, as ſoon as taken, 
« makes the Patient good humoured, chearful and af- 
« fable to Admiration ; and is good for all Sorts of 
% People to preſerve as well as procure an even Tem | 
« per of Mind.“ SB | + 

Whenever I meet with a proud Man, I ſhould be 4 
glad to know: what he takes himſelf for ;z and | have j 
often imagined to myſelf, that if bis / inward State of 
Mind were detected to the Eye of the World, it would. 
afford a ridiculous Contraſt between his fevers] Foibles 
and his fancied Elevation above the reſt of his Species. 
The many fecret, uneaſy Senſations which proceed from _ 
his imaginary Dignity would not be unpleaſant to ob- i 
| ferve; and to perceive a Man rendered compleatly miſera- | 
ble by the very Turn of Thought, from whence be would 

ESSE N 3 deduce 
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deduce his ſupreme Pleaſure, would, in my Opinion, 
ſet People on their Guard againſt ſo great an Enemy to 
| their Peace and Quiet. The Perſon who endeavours to 
indulge this groſs Appetite, abſtrafts himſelf from So. 
ciety, detaches himſelf from all Connectione, and ex. 


cludes himſelf from all the ſociable Enjoy ments of Life. 


Whenever this Paſſion is diſcovered, it is common to {ce 


the whole Company with-bolding their Complaiſance 


from Perſons who ſeem to think it a Tribute due to 
them. For my Part, it never fails to divert me in a 
very exquiſite Manner, when I obſerve a Man fit like 
his Grand-fire cut in Alabaſter, as Shake/pear has it, in 
order to receive the Compliments of every one, without 
any real Merit to deſerve them, and without that reci. 
procal Complaiſance, which is always ſure to procure 
Eſteem. I would have ſuch a one made Emperor of the 
Moon, or removed to ſome other Sphere fitted for his 
Reception, where Cruelty may paſs for Coursge, O. 
ſentation for Merit, and Pride for Dignity. | 

Nothing can ſo ſurely demonſtrate a narrow Mind, 
as an Attempt to degrade our Fellow. creatures by an 
hivghty Arrogance of Carriage. Hamlet reckons the 
Inſolencs of Office, and the proud Man's Contumely a- 


mong thoſe laitigations, which might prompt injured. 


Merit to a Deed of extreme Deſpair ; and this further 
enforces the Severity, which is felt by him, who is ob- 
liged to ſubmit to it, and the Cruelty of that humsn 
Brute, who can think of putting it in Practice. 

Notwithſtanding all that I have urged e gainſt this 
rankling Infection, there is a Degree of Pride, to 
which every Man is entitled, and that is, a Spirit a- 
bove Dependance, above Flattery, above an abject De. 


portment, and above every Thing poor, ſordid and lit. 


tle. There is a Pride, which may ſerve to invigorate 
Honour, to embolden Truth, and to carry Virtue to 
an higher Pitch of Improvement, than it might attsin 
a ſſiſted by this ſecondary Motive. "The Pleaſures , reſul- 
ting from this Principle are manly and noble; to enjoy 
the inward Conſciouſneſs of Honour and Honeſty, ad 
- to exult in the Conviction of a Perſon's own Integrity, 

25 | I 5 Probity 
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Probity and upright Intentions, is juſt and laudable. 
Thus much of Pride every one has a Right to, and I 
know no external Circumſtance that can reaſonably 
enticle any Man alive to more, Yours, & c. 


To the ſame, on riſing in the world. 
SIR, WEE | | 
T was the Anſwer of a certain eminent Jew, when 

aſked by what Means he accumulated the very large 
Fortune, which he is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of, That 
he had more Difficulty in acquiring the firk three Thou. 
{and Pounds, than all the Reſt of his immoderate Wealth. 
This Apophthegm may be ſaid to comprize the whole 


Arcanum of riſing ip the world, but not as one of the A- 


depts in the Science has thought proper to diſcover the 
ſecret Art of putting this Rule in Practice; it is to be 
apprehended, the Indigent will find as many Diffi- 


culties as ever to retard their Progreſs, and hinder 


them from emerging out of their Embarraſſments. 


Juuenal has obferved many Apes ſince, that the 


moſt exalted Virtues and the rareſt Accompliſh» 


ments do not find it eaſy to extricate themſelves oat of 
Difficulties ; and the Courſe of human Contingencies 
has proved the Maxim true to this Day. 


There is perhaps bardly any Man, but can point out 
in the Circle of bis Acquaintance certain Perſonages of 
very extenſive Capacities; ſtrong and quick Parts, and a 
delicate Senſe of Honour, who are not however able 
to raiſe themſelves to any conſpicuous Point of Emi. 
nence, merely becauſe their Talents have not been call - 


ed forth by Opportunity, or animated by Succeſs. Ge- 


nius wherever it ſubſiſis, muſt be warmed and cheriſhed, 
otherwiſe it is apt to \languiſh and decay; the fine Senſa. 
tions; which are attendant on an enlightened Underſtand. 


ing, occaſion a certain Delicacy in the Poſleflar's Way of 
thinking, which renders him liable to a Dejection Spi- 


rits upon many Occaſions in Life. Refined farts ſhould 
be tenderly preſerved, or they are liable to be chilled by 
the Blaſts of Adverſity ; like thoſe Fruits, which would wi- 
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ther unripened in our cold northern Clime, were they not 
carefully aſſiſted in their Vegetation by the adventitious 
Ule of hot Beds, The Stage is perhaps the only Source 
| of rea} Encouragement ta a Man of Genius; and in- 
deed it may be truly ſaid that the Players contribute more 
to the Promotion of Letters than al! our Nobility put 
together. Ducd non dant proceres, dabit Hiftrio, ſays 
Juvenal, with his uſusl Acrimony ; ind if the excellent 
 Imitator of his ſecond Sityr ſhoy'd think proper to fa- 
vour he Publick with any more Performances of the 
ſame Neture, he will not have Res ſon from the Genero- 
- fity of the preſent Age to abate any Thing from the Se- 
. verity of the Remark ; on the contrary he may point it 
with all the witty Malice of à Friend to the Cauſe of 
Letters, The Circumſtance, which in my Opinion ie. 
fleas the greateſt Luſtre upon the Character of Lord 
Sommers, is the Encouragement he afforded to ſuch a Ge- 
- nins as Mr, Addi/on, who might have remained in a leſs 
conſpicuous Point of View without the Aſſiſtence of ſuch 
Patron. His Vein of Humour, which is now the 
genteeleſt in the World, might have taken a TinQure 
rom low Life; bis delicate Raillery might have ſubſided 
into coarſe and valgar Railing 3 his Tate, which was 
finiſhed by Travel, and every other Advantage, might 
have grown quite callous and indelicate : For his Senti- 
ment: of Morality might have been ſubſtituted a Strain 
of Ribaldry, to awaken the Bluſh of Confuſion in that 
female Face, which 36 Matters heppened, he took ſo 
much Pains to ſet off in the Smiles of native Innocence 
and unaffected Beauty; and that Pen, which enter tain- 
ed the Town in the moſt elegant Productions of buman 
Wit, might have ſubſided into Politics, perſonal Invec- 


tive, and Party-rage. He would perhaps, like his 


Friend Steel, have compoſed a Crifs, and fellen a Sa. 
- erifice to the irrefifiible Genius of Swwi/7 ; or, as we do 
not pereeive that hie Friendſhip to Pope was extremely 
- Gnicers; he might have merited a Place in the Dancies, 
among the many Seriblere, who are likely to figure in that 
Poem to all Pofterity, But the kindly Protection of tte 
Lord Sommers hindered him ſrom finking into 1 
? an 


„ 


and from being compelled by Neceſſity to ſolly that fair 
Fame, which 1s now the Reward of his excellent Per- 
formances, The Aſſiſtance of ſo eminent a Perſon was 
a Kind of Demand upon him, for all that elaborte Ele- 
gance, which now diſtinguiſhes itſelf in bis Writings. 
He from the Taſte obſcene refines our Youth, 1 vi 
. And jets the Paſſions on the Side of Truth, Por. 
It has been the Fate of many, endowed perhaps with 
Parts not very inferior to Aadiſen, to droop in Indi- 
gence, their Poetic Fires totally extinguiſhed, and I 
m:ke no Manner of doubt, but in the preſent Age, there 
are thoſe who might become ſhining Ornaments of the 
Republic of Letters, were there any Incitement to ſpur 
the Muſes Steed. But a Treatiſe on Cibiage, or a Cal- 


culation of the Chances at Whiſt, is ſure of heing bet - 
ter received at preſent, than ſuch a Performance as the 
Analy/is of Beauty, or any other Work of diſtinguiſhed - 


Genius. While, a Smart ſubſiſts among us, I cannot 
help thinking it an indelible Reproach to the Age, that 
he has not any where found a Mecenas, and that he is 
ſuffered to draw his Pen in the Praiſes of his Maker, 


without receiving any other Reward, than a ſmall Pre- 


mium at Cambridge, and that Portion of Fame, which, 


in Spite of Malice and Envy, he will be always ſure to 


reh A ee eee e 
Wit, according to the preſent Faſhion among the os 
pulent, is rather an Object of Ridicule than an Accom- 
pliſiment deſerving Encouragement and Efteem. I 
have ſome where ſeen it remarked, that every rich Man 
has a peculiar Manner of Joking ; perhaps their Afflu- 
eace throws an imaginary Glare of Light around every 
Thing they ſay, or do, With theſe pecuniary Men of 


Humour, it is obſervable that the Narrowneſs of For- 
tune, in which moſt of the literary Tribe are ſituated, 
is a flandiog Topic of Pleaſantry, and the ſevereſt and 


maſt. diverting Thing they can ſay of a Man is, that 
„he is a Poet.“ The witty Dr. TJoung has ridiculed 
this Cuſtom with his uſual Delicacy, © | [hab 


Theſe,” when their utmoſt Venom they would ſpit, £2: 
Moſt barbarouſly teil you bes Wit.“ 


Paar 
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Society. . 


. 
Poor Negroes thus to ſbetu their burning Spite, 
To Cacoazmon's ſay, they're Dev'liſn White. 


| There is hardly any Thing more affeRing to a Man 


of real Merit, than to find himfelf ſcorn'd by the Ioſo- 
lence of Purſe-pride, But People of Aﬀiuence ſhould con- 
fider when they aitempt to depreciate Men of ſuperior 


Parts, that they betray an unmanly Triumph over thoſe 


who have ſtill their Fortune to make. The World in 
eneral is apt to form an Idea of a Man, at the Time 
e is leaſt able to make a proper Judgement for himſelf ; 


nid from therce it reſults that we find ſome utterly ruin. 


ed by flight Errors, trivial Jndiſeretions, and petty Inad- 


vertencies, while others owe their Elevation to Vicee, 


to headſtrong Paſſions, ard a Series of ſelfiſh View:, 
which are, for the greater Part, more ſucceſsful, than 
Modeſty, a ſober Underflanding, end a Spirit above 


_ abjeR Flattery ard mean Sobmiſſion. 


They, who fit ſmiling at the Goal of Fortune, while 
others are running the hardy Courſe, ſhould reflect, that 


it is pefſible for a young Man by Perſeverance and unre- 
mitted Application, to reach the very Point, in which they 


take ſo much Pride; and then it is evident on which 
Side the Superiority will be found. A well turned 
Spirit, with the Advantages of a genteel Education and 


a competent Knowledge of the World, muſt certaioly 


receive additional Luftre from an Acceſſion of Wealth, 
and the ' Accompliſhments of ſuch a one will in their 
Turn zdorn and embelliſh Affluence. On this Account 
Zuvenal's Maxim is without Diſpute highly juſt; a great 

elpect, ſys he, is due to Youth. The Practice of 


this Obſervation I would recommend to all Parent, 


Uncles, Guardians, and all Ranks of People, who 


have any Concern in the Education of the riſing Gene. 


ration; as it is to be apprehended, that they frequently, 
by too much Precipitance in their ConduR, drive them 
to Extremes, which a little Indulgence might prevent, 
und by which they might become vsluable Menibers of 


N | | Yours, &c. 
Th 
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The Hiſtory of mifs Sylvia $S——, a moſt inſtructive paſ. 


atze in the life of Mr. Naſh, 


ISS Sylvia $—— was deſcended from one of the 


| belt families in the at HY and was left a large 
fortune upon her filter's deceaſe. She had early in life 


been introduced into the beſt company, and contracted 


a paſſion for elegance and expence. II is uſual to make 
the heroine of a ſtory very witty and very beautiful, 
and ſuch circumitances are ſo ſurely expected, that they 
are ſcarce attended to. But whatever the finelt poet could 


conceive of wit, or the moſt celebrated painter imagine 
of beauty, were excelled in the peifeQions of this 


young lady. Her ſuperiority in both was allowed by 


all, who had either ſeen, or heard her. She was na- 
turally gay, generous to a fault, good-natured to the 


higheſt degree, affable in converſation, and ſome of 
her letters, and other writings, as well in verſe as proſe, 
would have ſhone amongſt thoſe of the moſt celebrated 


wits of this, or any other age, had they been publiſh'd, 


But theſe great qualifications were marked by another, 
which leſſened the value of them all. She was im- 
prudeat! But let it not be imagined, that her reputation 
or honour ſuffered by this ally : I only mean, ſhe had 


no knowledge of the uſe and value of money; ſhe re- 


lieved- diſtreſs, by putting berſelf in the place of the 
object whoſe wants ſhe ſupplied. : 


She was arrived at the age of nineteen, when the croud 


of her lovers, and the continual repetition of new flat- 


| tery, had taught her to think ſhe could never be for- 


ſaken, and conſequently never poor. Young ladies are apt 
to expect a certainty of tucceſs, from a number of lovers; 


and yet I have ſeldom ſeen a girl courted by a hundred 


lovers, that found an huſband in any. Before the 
choice is fixed, ſhe has either loſt her reputation, or her 


go i ſenſe; and the loſs of either is {afficient to confign 


her over to perpetual virginity. 


Among the number of this young lady's lovers was the 
5 e _ .__ Celebrated. 
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celebrated S——, who, at that time, went by che name | 


of the good-natured man. This gentleman, with talents 
that might have done honour to humanity, ſuffered 


himſelf to fall at length into the loweſt flate of debaſe. 


ment. He followed the dictates of every neweſt paſ- 
ſion, his love, his pity, his generoſity, and even his friend- 
ſhip, were all in exceſs; he was unable to make head a- 


gainſt any of his ſenſations or deſires; for he was conſtitu- 


tionally virtuous. This gentleman, who at laſt died in a 
goal, was at that time this lady's envied favourite. 

It is probable that he, thoughtleſs creature, had no 
other proſpect from this amour, but that of paſſing the 
preſent moments agreeably. He only courted diſſipation, 
but the lady's. thoughts were fixed on happineſs, At 
length, however, bis debts amounting to a conſiderable 
ſum, be was arreſted, and thrown into priſon. He en. 
deavoured at firſt to conceal his ſituation from his beau- 
_ tiful miſtreſs ; but ſhe ſoon came to a knowledge of his 


diſtreſs, and took a fatal reſolution of freeing him from 


confinement by diſcharging all the demands of his c:e- 
ditors. N 2 6 | 91 

Mr. Naſh was at that time in London, and repre- 
ſented to the thoughtleſs young lady, that ſuch a mea- 
ſure would effectually ruin both; that ſo warm a con- 
cern for the intereſts of Mr, 8—, would in the firſt 
place quite impair her fortune, in the eyes of our ſex ; 
and, what was worſe, leſſen her reputation in thoſe of 


her own. He added, that thus bringing Mr, S — 


from priſon, would be only a temporary relief; That a 


mind fo generous as his, would become bankrupt under 


the load of pratitude ; and inſtead of improving in 


friendſhip or affection, he would only ſtudy to avoid | 


a creditor he could never repay ; that tho* {mall favonrs 
produce god will, great ones deſtroy friendſhip. 


Theſe admonitions, however, were dilreparded; and 


ſhe too late found the prudence and truth of her adviſer, 
Tn ſhort; her fortune was by this means exhauſted, ano, 
with all her auradtions, ſhe found her acquaintance be- 
gan to diſeſteem her, in proportion as ſhe became im- 
poveriſh:d by her imprudence, Cd as 


In 
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Ia this ſituation ſhe accepted of, Mr. Naſh's invitation 
of returning to Bath; he promiſed to introduce her to 
the beſt company there, and he was afſured that her merit 
would do the reſt; upon her very ficſt appearance, la- 
dies of the Higheſt d iſlinction courted her friencſhip and 
eſteem; but a ſettled melancholy had taken poſſeſſion 
of her mind, and no amuſements that they could pro- 
poſe were ſufficient to divert it. Yet ſtill, as if from ha. 
bit, ſhe followed the crowd in its levities, and frequent- 
ed thoſe places, where all perſons endeayour to forget 
themſelves in the bullle of ceremony and ſhew. 3 
Her beauty, her ſimplicity, and her unguarded ſitua- 
tion, ſoon drew the attention of a deſigning wretch, 
who at that time kept one of the rooms at Bath, and 
who thought, that this lady's merit, properly managed, 
might turn to good account, This woman's name was 
Dame Lindſey, a creature who, though vicious, was in 
appearance ſanCtified ; and tho' defipning, had ſome 


wit and bumour. She began, by the humbleſt efliduity 
| to ingratiate herſelf with Miſs S—— ; ſhewed, that ſhe- 


could be amuſing as a companion, and by frequent, 
though diſtant offers of money, that ſhe could be uſeful 
38 a friend, Thus, by degrees, ſhe gaired an entire a- 
ſcendant over this poor, thoughtleſs, deſerted girl; and 
in leſs than one year, about 1727, Miſs S——, with. 
out ever tranſgreſſing the laws of virtue, broke thoſe of 
decorum, and had loſt her reputation. Whenever a 
_ was wanting to make up a party at Dame Lind. 
ey's, Sylvia as ſhe was then familiarly celled, was ſent 
for, and was obliged to ſuffer all thoſe lights, which 
the rich too often let fall upon their inferiors in point of 
fortune, In moſt, even the greateſt minds, the heart at 
laſt becomes level with the meaneſt condition; but in 
this charming girl, it ſtroggled bard with adverſity, ard 
yielded to every encrcachment of contempt, with ſul- 
len relutance,” + . 
But though, in the courſe of three years, ſhe was in 
the ve:y eye of public inſpection; yet Mr. Word, the 
architect, avers, that he could never, by the ſtricteſt 
obſervation, perceive her to be tainted with any cher 
| 43 +0] vice, 
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vice, than that of ſuffering herſelſ to be decoyed to the 
gaming- table, and, at her own hazard, playing for the 
amuſement or advantage of. others. Her. friend Mr, 
Naſh, therefore, thought. proper. to induce her to break 
off all connections with Dame Lindſey, and to rent part 
of Mr. Wood's bouſe, in Queen-ſquate, where ſhe beha- 
ved with the utmoſt complaiſance, virtue, and regularity. 
In this. ſituation of life, her de eſlation of life continu- 
ed ; ſhe ſound that time would infallibly deprive. her of 
part of her attractions, and. that continual ſolicitude 
would impair the reſt ; with theſe diſmal refleQions- ſhe 
would frequently. entertain herſelf and an old faithful 
maid, in the vales of Bath, whenever the weather would 
permit them to walk out. She would even ſometimes 
ſtart queſtions, with ſeeming unconcern,. in order to 
know what act of ſuicide was eaſieſt, and which was at- 
tended with the lealt pain. When tired. with exerciſe; 
| ſhe uſually retired to meditation, and ſhe became habi. 
tated; to early hours of ſleep end reſt. But when the 
weather prevented. her uſual exerciſe, and her ſleep war 
thus wre difficult, ſhe made it a, rule to riſe from: her 
bed, and walk about. her chamber, till ſhe found an in- 


clination for repoſe: This cuſtom made it neceſſary ſor 


her to order a lighted candle to be kept all night in the 
room; and the maid, commonly, when ſhe withdrew, 
locked the chan ber-door, and puſhing the key under it, 
beyond her reach, left ber mifireſs, by that conſtant me- 
thod, undifiurbed till ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
when ſhe aroſe, unlocked the door, and rang the bell, 
as a ſignal for the maid to attend her. . 
This. ſtate of ſeeming regularity and prudence conti- 
nued for, ſome. time, till the gay, celebrated, toaſted 


Miſe S—— was ſunk into an houſekeeper tothe gentle- / 


man at whoſe houſe ſhe lived: She was unable to keep 
company, for want of the elegancies of dreſs, and ſhe vas 
too haughty to ſeem to want them, The faſhionable, the 
amuſing, and the polite, now ſeldom viſited her, and, 
from once being the object of every eye, ſhe was now 
deſerted by all, and preyed upon by the bitter teflections 

of her own imprudence. | 9 Bn * 

; | ; ha I, 
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e Mr. Wood, and part of his family were gone to 5 
ths London, Miſs Sylvia was left wich the reſt as governeſs at F 
. Bath. She ſometimes ſaw Mr. Nafh, and acknowledged bY 
K che friendſhip of his admonitions, though ſhe re foſed io 4 
rt accept of any other marks of his generofity than his ad- i 
" vice. Upon the Cloſe of the day, in which Mr. Wood = 
Ye was expected to return from London, ſhe expreſſed 9 
U- ſome uneefinefs at the diſappoirtment of her not ſeeivrg iy 
of bim; took particular care to ſettle his affairs in the fa- # 
de mily, and then, as aſual, fat down to meditation. Sbe _ 
he now caſt a retrofpe& over her paſt miſconduR, and her | 
ul approaching miſery z fhe ſaw that even sMluence gave | 
id her no real happineſs, and from indigence ſhe knew that : & 
les nothing could be hoped, bat lingering calamity ; ſhe at = 
to length conceived the fatal reſolutiop of leaving a life, in 1 
at- which the could ſee no corner for comfort, and of ead- 5 
ie; ing a ſcene of imprutience by the ſullen exit of ſuicide, : 
bi. Tuus refolved, the fat down at her dining-rcom win- | * 
he dow, and, with edol intrepidity, wrote the following e- 0 
va | legant lines on one of the panes of the window: | 5 
her Oh ! death, thoa plesfing end of human wee! 8. 
in⸗ Thou balm of life ! thou greateſt good below ! | hi 
for Still may*i thou fly the coward and the flave, 1 
the And thy foft lambers only blefs the brave. 1 
W. . She then went into compiny with the moſt cheat ful 
it, ſeremy ; talked of indifferent ſubjects, till ſapper, 
Ne- which fire ordered to be got ready in a little library in 
ng, the family; there ſhe ſpent the remaining hours before 
ell, bed time, in dandling two of Mr. Wood's children on 
a her knees. In retiring from thence to her chamber, ſhe 
nti- went into the nurſery, to take her leave of another 
lied child, av it lay aſleep in the cradle. Struck wich the 
tle- / innocence of the little babe's looks, and the conſcioul- 
deep neſs of her med itsted guilt, The could ndt avoid burſting 
v/as into tears, aud hugging it in her arms; ſhe then bid her 
the old ſervatt a gobd night, for the firſt time ſhe had ever 
and, done fo, and went to-bed as uſual. It is probable ſhe 
now ſoon quitted her bed, and was ſeized with alternate paſ- 
ions 


_ ions, ſuſpended between the natural fondneſs for life, 
and fear of death, together with the gloomy prolpect of 
> COS: | preſent. 


1 


preſent or future miſery, before ſhe yielded to the 


impulſe of deſpair, She dreſſed herſelf in clean linea, 


end white garments, like a bride-maid. Her gown. 


was pinned over her breaſt, as a nurſe pins the ſwad- 
dling cloaths of an infant; a pink filk girdle was the in- 
ſtrument with which ſhe reſolved to terminate her miſery, 
and this was lengthened by another made of gold thread; 
the end of the former was tied with a nooſe, and the 
latter with three knots at a ſmall diſtance from one an- 
other: Thus prepared, ſhe ſat down again, and read the 
ſtory of Olympia, in the Orlando Furioſo of Ariofto, 
where, by the perfidy ard ingratitude of her boſom 
friend, ſhe was ruined and left to the mercy of an unpi- 
tying world. This tragical event gave her freſh ſpirits to 
go thro” with her fatal deſign ; and ſtanding upon a ſtool, 
and flinging the girdle, which was tied round her neck, 
over cloſet-door, which opened into her chamber, 
ſhe remained ſuſpended; her weight, however, brok: 
the girdle, and ſhe, poor deſpairer, fell upon the floor 
with ſuch violence, that her fall awakened a workman 
. that lay in the houſe, About half an hour after two o' 
clock, recovering herſelf, ſhe began to walk about the 
room, as her uſual cuſtom was, when ſhe wanted ſleep; 
and the workman, ſuppoſing the noiſe to be ſome ordi- 


nary accident, again went to ſleep. She then once 


more had recourſe to a ſtronger girdle, made of filver 
thread, and this kept her fuſpended till ſhe died. 

_ Her old maid continued in the morning to wait, as 
uſoal, for the ringing of the bell, and protracted her 
Patience hour after hour, till two o' clock in the af- 


ternoon; when the workman, at leogth, entering the 
room thro” the window, found the uptortunate lady fill. 
hanging, and quite cold. The Coronet's jury being im- 


pannelied, brought in their verdict, as uſua}, Lunacy ; 
and ber corpſe was next night decently buried in her fe- 
_ ther's grave, at the charge of a female companion, with 
whom ſhe had for many years an inſeperable intimecy. 

©. Thus died a female wit, a toaſt, and a gameſter ; 


loved, ad mited, and forſaken ;. formed for the delight of 
{ocicty ; ſallen by impruderce into an object of pity. | 


Several 


1 rtr —＋ 2. 


zdventute. 
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Several in high life lamented her fate, and wiſhed, when 


too late, to redreſs her injuries. They who once bad 


| helped to impair her fortune, now regretted that they 


had affifed in ſo mean a purſuit, - The little effects ſhe 
left behind were bought up with the greateſt eagerneſs, 
by ſuch as defired to preferve ſome token of a compa- 
nion once ſo dear to them. The remembrance of every 
virtue ſhe was poſſeſſed of, was now improved by pity. 
Her former follies were ſew ; but the laſt ſwelled them 
to a large account, and ſhe remains the ſtrongeſt inſtance 
to poſterity, that want of prudence alone nearly cancels 
every virtue. TEES 


To Carlos from Altander, relating bis eriminal engaze- 


ment with the beautiful Aſpaſia, and the happy top put 
to the execution of it by the receipt of a leiter from Phi. 
lander ber hu ſband, his intimate friend, and generous 


: benefactor. 


$ you was the confident of my unjuſt defign, in vi- 
ſiting Philander at his country-ſeat, you bave rea- 
ſon to expeR I ſhould inform you of the ſucteſs of that 


I had à feeret pufiion for Aſpaſiz befors her marriage 
with this noble youth, and flatiered myſelf. with fome 
hopes of finding her prepeſſeſſed in my favour, - 

You know how exeeeding cautious and biſereet | have 
been in my pleaſures; and with whit diſfimulation I have 


forured to myſelf the chiraRter of u man of honbur and 


ſobriety; By this advantage 1 found it eaſy to impoſe 
on my friend; whoſe goodneſs was red] and uns ffected, 


while his anblemiſhed integrity left him ung uarded to all 


my artiftee. | HOLE ITT 

But I feund it Im poſfible to delade my father by my 
ſpecious vitiees, His penetration ſaw through ther dif- 
Zuiſe by which I hid eſcaped the public cenfure. Nor 
could any thing have been more deteſtable to his open 
temper than the affeation aud hypocriſy of mine, Af 


der he had traced one of my moſt eim intriguee, and 


9 found 


* 


e 


found me unreclaimed by his tendereſt admonitions, he 
reſolved to diſinherit me, and ſettle his eſtate on my 


youger brother, who is really poſſeſſed of all thoſe good 


qualities, to which, with a vain oſtentation, I have only 
pretended. | 


My brother, perceiving my father's diſguſt, and the 
intention he had to make him his heir, with an une. 
qualled generoſity gave me intelligence of the threaten- 
ed misfortune, defiring me to employ ſome friend to per. 
ſuade my father from his ſevere proceeding. 

This news came to me while I was detained a willing 
gueſt by Philander at his country-ſeat, I diſcovered the 

affair to him, who immediately offered to attempt a re- 
conciliation, I gladly accepted the kind intention, nor 
knew any perſon ſo likely to ſucceed, : 
- Philander propoſed ſtaying two or three days with 
my father, in order to inſinuate himſelf the more ſuc. 
ceſsfully. In the mean time, I found but too eaſy ac- 
ceſs to the fair Aſpaſia z and, by an artifice that deſerves 
the blackeſt infamy, prevailed with her to make a cri- 
_ appointment in a private garden belonging to the 
ouſe. e 
This was the ſecond day of her huſband's abſence, 
Tbe happy hour (as I then thought it) arrived, when ! 
was to attend my miſtreſs in a ſequeſtered arbour. But 

Juſt as I was entering the walk that led to it, a footman 
came baſtily after me with a letter from Philander, which 
brought me the welcome news of his ſucceſs with my 
father, The vaſt ſatisfaction he expreſſed for having 
procured this reconciliatioo, with the real concern for 


my welfare, which appeared in every line, raiſed a ſenſe 


of honour in my ſoul, I read the letter again, and 
tound my guilt. aggravated by its /Þright reverſe, My 
falſehood was heightened by the warmth and fidelity 
with which the generous man had purſued my intereſt, 
My crime flood before me in its moſt infamous view. 
But how to extricate myſelf from this perplexity, I was 
entirely at a loſs, Wl ENCE £37 A's” 0 
Jo neglect an opportunity I had with ſach ſolicitude 
obtained, to diſappoint a yielding beauty, to dare the 


effect: 


ments of a guilty paſſion. 
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effects of her conte apt or reſentment, by acting con- 
trary to all the gallant maxims of the world, was doing 
the utmoſt violence to a diſpoſition like mine. But then, 


to wrong my friend with an evidence of his fidelity in 


my hand, where every tender line would reproach ſuch 


villany, Alexander and Scipio, I- told myſelf, would 


condema me:; with many an heroic Pagan, who, in the 
height of youthſul deſites, bad conquered the allure- 


* 


It was happy for me, that ſome accident prevented 


Alpaſia from following me ſo ſoon as ſhe deſigned, I 
was fo far from being impatient at her abſence, that I 


bleſſed every moment's delay, and was contriving to 


avoid the interview juſt as I ſaw her entering the 


garden. > rote if: bay | 
I had been unuſed to mental devotion ; and yet, in 


this dangerous moment, on which my perdition ſeemed. 
to hang, I ſent a ſecret prayer to heaven for aſſiſlance. 


Inſtead of flying to the charmer's embraces with the 
gaiety of a lover, 1 went forward with a ſlow, reluctant 
pace, till we met, and then gave her my friend's letter. 


As ſoon as ſhe had read it, ſhe told me, I might be 
. aſſured it ſpoke the language of his ſoul: And it is, 


added ſhe, to the advantageous light in which he has 


ſet your character; it is entizely to that, you are obliged 
for the favourable opinion I have of you.” x 


«« Is it, indeed, to this generous man, I replied, that 
I am indebted for the ſhare [| have in your eſteem? And 
can I return ſuch goodneſs with the vileſt ingratitude!*? 
— Here I pauſed, ftill keeping à reſpe&ful diſtance. 

Aſpaſia, with her eyes fixed on the ground, itood in 
a ſilent confuſion, . But in this mute interval, imagine, 


if you can, what muſt be the conflict of my foul! 1 
had ſpoke my laſt, an eternal ſilence mult certainly have 


enſaed, if the gentle Aſpaſia, perceiving my diſtreſs, 
had not put me out of pain for an apology. _ 
I ſee, ſaid ſhe, the diſo:der you are in. This re- 


treat of honour ought to have been mine. I ſincerely 


wiſh it had been ſo. However, you have led me the 
way, and I owe my recovery to your pradence.'” 


46 It N 
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It war my importunity, Melem, replied I, that 


drew you into this criminal engagement; for which 1 
am going to iofliẽt on myſelf the ſevere penalty of ſee. 
ing you no more.“ Kt 

„% Thie was what I was juſt reſolving, anſwered the 
fair penitent ; but you have gone before me in every 
lep of virtue. We muſt indeed meet no more. Some 
diſorder I ſeel gives me &@ pretence to retire immediately 
to my chamber; and you may leave this place early in 
the morning, with a proper excuſe for not ſecing me.“ 

She was ſented under a ſhade of jeſſamine, and ap- 
peared charming as the Queen of Love. My philoſo. 
phy began to ſtepper, when ſhe haſtily rcſe, end leſt me 

an agony of mind which no words can expreſs, 

However, I had fo much command of myſelf gs not 

to follow her. My reaſon exerted all ii powers. The 
Divinity within ſpoke with a commanding force, and 
bid the wild tempeſluous paſſions be til), My foul o- 
beyed the facred diftates, while truth and friendſhip 
took full poſſeflion of my breaſt, | 
I hafied early the next morning from this darperous 
place; and muſt own to you, this action has given me a 
pleaſure in refleQtion ſuperior to all the pratifcations of 
ſenſe. Your's, &.] | 


| To the Author of the Gray's Inn Journal, on Raillary. 


an * 0 725. 
HERE is hardly any Talent that requires ſo fine 


eacy in the Exertion of it, as that of Roillery, But 85 
Matters ate generally managed, there is nothing ſo 
core as the Attempts of thoſe, who are ambitious of 
ſhining in Converfation, and are therefore determined 
to banter Mankind into an exslted Opinion of their Ac- 
compliſhments, But the utmod that can be allowed to 
theſe Gentlemen, is, to join in the general Lavgh; aud, 
it Mirth and Jollity are going forward, they w wy 

6 55 properiy 


 ALCANDER, 


an eee together with fo much Deli- 
r, 


„ 


Eee 


E 


0 properly be admitted to partake of che frolic Feſtivity, 


without vainly pretending to take the Lead, or to en- 


grols the Converſation into their own Hands; in like 


Manner as the uninformed Country Squire ſhould not be 
ſuffered by che Matter of the Ceremonies in a polite Aſ- 
ſembly, to come forward in a Minuet, where the Graces 
of Movement are required, though he may 'be tole- 
rated to romp in a Country Dance, and diſplay all the 
Gambols of his unfaſhioned Agility. W | 

Were I to define Raillery, I ſhould call it a delicate 


Exertion of Pleaſantry upon the Foibles or the ſlight In- 


advertencies, which diſcloſe themſelves in the Actions of 
Men. From this View of Matters, it will appear that 


no Tincture of IIl- nature muſt be ſuffered to disfigure 
the Surface ; that only ſlight Errors muſt be the Ground 


on which the colouring is laid, and that good Manners 


mult give a Poliſh to the whole. No Man has any De- 
gree of Right to invade another's inward Peace, and 


therefore a well turn'd Mind will always decline any 
Thing that comes near-to the. Boſom of any Perſon, 
with whom he his willing to enter into Society, W hat- 
ever may tend to create Diſ.eſteem in the Circle of our 
Acquaintance, or to throw a ridiculous Light upon a 
Character; whatever may diſcover an intellectual Im- 
becillity or excite uneaſy Senſations by touching upon 


Circumſtances, about which it is poſſible a Perſon may 
have a tender Feeling, though in their own Nature, 


they are not of any material Importance: In ſhort, all 
Topics, but ſach, as we are convinced the Object of 
our Merriment will give up, are carefully to be avoid- 
ed; and even in Matters, from which Decency does 
not com mand us to abſtain, it will be bighly neceflary to 
glide gently over the affected Part, that the Wound may 


| appear to be probed by a ſkillful Hand. I have ſome- 
where read a Story of Jack Ketch's Wife, which 1 


think throws a Light on this Matter. Any Body, ſays 


that elegant Lady, can tuck a Man up, and fiop his 


Breath, bur co do it with Dexterity, and make the Cul- 
prit die an eaſy pleaſant Death, is only the genteel Qua- 


lification of my Huſband, Thus it requires no very ſhining 


Azdillities 
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Abilities to inform ovr Neighbour of his Oddities, ard 
mt ont to bim bis flight Indiſcretions; but to open his 
— and Jet in the Light without rendering it painful 


| whim; to give a Senſe of the Error, without diſturb- 


ing the nature! Complaiſance, with which every one is 
wiling te behold bimſelf, is 8 Teſk which requires 
more Elegance end Refirement then happens to fall to 
the-Share of every Individual, And yet there. is no go- 
ing any where without meeting Pretenders in this Way; 
every Quarter of the 'T'own abounds with Men of Rail. 
tery, and to all theſe it is neceflary to render an Ac. 
coum of our Actions, our Friends, our Attzchments, 


eur Cleaths, aur Walk, and what not? But if People 
would conſider their own Tr.fufficience, they would not 


obirede their Dullneſs upon Society, nor expoſe the 
Aukwardneſe of their own Underftandings. | The late 
Doctor 82057 has a Paſſage to the prefent Purpoſe, which 
I have always greatly zdwired for a Turn df Senſe, and 
Exprefhen, peculiar to bimfelf, © "There is = Brain, 
(% he) that will endure but one Feumming 3 let the 
Owner gather it with Diſcretion, and manage his little 
Stock with Huſbandry ; but of ll Things let him be. 
ware of bringing it under the Laſs of his Better: ; be- 
cnuſe that will make it bubble op into Impertmence, and 
he will find nd new Supply; Wit, withoot Knowtrdge, 
being a Sort of Cream, which gathers in a Night to the 
1 and, by à fkilful Hand may be ſoon auhipped into 


5 but once fcummed ry, what appears under- 


neath, will be fit for Nothing but to be thrown to 


| ſhall fill up the Remainder of this Paper with an al- 
legoricel Account of the Birth and Parentoge of Railli- 
ry, which, I think, may ferve to lay before the Reader 
its Teveral efficient Qualities, and thereby deter him from 
the Ambition of putting it in Practice, or remind him 
of the Requiſites, that muſt accompany it, whevever it 
offers to appear in Company. . 

Good Senſe und Ridicule were joined in Wedlock ; the 
Offspring of their Marriage was Humozr, who for a 
long Time roved C „ Placing the Folle: 


© 


- and 


„ 


| and Whims of Mankind in ſuch a Light, az never fail. 
ed to excite Mirth in the Syaod of Apollo and the 
| Muſes. At length happening to wander out-of- Boands, 
Y Humour met, upon the Borders of Parnaſſas, juſt upon 
; the Verge of worldly Commerce, a certain Lady known 
< by the Name of Il. nature. Drawn in by falſe Allure- 
5 ments and a Glavering Smile, which Il. nature always 
- wore upon her Countenance,. Humour offered Propoſals 
; of Marriage, which were carried without Delay into 
. Execution, and in nine Months Time Satire was uſhered 
5 into the World, Having & Mixture in bis Compoſition | 
', of his Father's Qualities blended with the complexional {| 
e Habits of his Mother, Satire gtew up in the Practice of 
1 expoſing. the Iafirmities of ail who came in his Way, | 
6 Without Reſtraint he took unbecoming Liberties with ö 
te private Families, ſowed the Seeds ol Diſeontent in eve- = 
h ry Breaft, and in Time began to-diftorb the Harmony — 
E ol the ſacred Nine. Whereupon Thalia who had been ; 
n, | before. extreamly attached to Satire, conceived a ſecret , 
he Diſlike to him, aad in order to mend the Breed preferred = 
le 2 Petition to Apollo to divorce Humour from his Wife \ "i 
Maar. | . 
After a full hearing of the Cauſe, Apollo iſſued out Y 
his Edict of Separation, Humour could not live fingle;, 5 


and in a ſhort Time made another Match, which as 
good Luck would have it, turned out better than the 
tormer. His ſecond Wife's: Name was Wit, a Lady of 
great Vivacity, and abouading in ſurpriſing Tururimall 
her Converistion. She hardly could ſee any Thiog; 
but her Way was inſtantly: to compare it to ſome other 
Object in Nature; and ſhe frequently would make her 
Auditors laugh by pointing out a latent Reſemblance in 
Things, which ſeemed in their own Natures abſolutely 
repugnant to each other. Her principal Attention was 
to ſet off her Huſband, and though ſhe was fond of 
great Variety in her Dreſs, ſhe would apon many Oc- 
cafions lend her beſt Apparel to Humour, who never 
fail'd to look moſt engaging, when Vit contributed her 
Ornaments, Humour in his Turn gave ſupernumerary 
Embelliſhments to his Wife, and they both reflected a 


_ reciprocal 
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reciprocal Luſtre upon each other; They continued in 
a State of mutual Fondneſs, and their faithful Love was 
in Time rewarded with a tender Daughter, who was 
immediately called with the general Conſent, by the 
Name of Rai//ery. The Mies cheriſhed her in their 


Boſoms, and as the grew up ſhe diſcovered a Propenſiiy 


to her Father's Way of thinking, but with a corfidera- 
ble Abatement of bis Severity, The Mother's Delice. 
ey ſhe poſſeſſed entire, and whenever ſhe touched upon 


any Thing, like her, ſhe endeavoured to give it an agree- 


able Colcuriog. In this Habit ſhe was further confirmed 
by Politenei, a collateral Relation by the Mother's 
+ Side, who took upon her the Care of her Manners, and 
inſtructed her perſectly in all the ſecondary Qualities or 
leſſer Morels, which are commonly known by the Name 
of Good · breeding. Being confirmed in theſe Principles, 
Naillery was, at a mature Ape, thruſted abroad into the 
World, Where ſhe had not been long before ſhe was 
cateſſed by the courtly Horace, who took her home to 
his own Houſe, introduced her to Mecænas, and found 
her of ſingular Service in all his Writings. At the Demiſe 


of that Bard, Raillery wandered a Veagrant vp and down, 


till at length ſhe. took it-intocher Head to vifit Boileas 
in Paris; from whence ſhe came over to England, and 
reſided for many Years at Tawickenham with the late Mr. 


Pope, from whoſe Retreat ſhe would now and then 


make an Excurſion to paſs ſome Hours with Doctor 


- Trung and Mr. Addiſon, At preſent it is ſaid that ſhe 


is taken into Keeping by a certain noble Ear}, of whom 
the is ſo en2moured, that it is confidently reported, ſlic 
will pot quit his Company, though he is now inclined 
to be deaf; and it is further ſaid, that ſhe will ſtick by 
him to his laſt Breath ; but, at that unbappy Juncture 
what will become of her, no Body can pretend to de. 
ter mine. % Lond of WET $44 

| 1 Your's, &c, 4 


cu 
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Copy of a genuine Letter from Mr. Addifon to a Lat. 


T would be ridiculous in me, after the late intimati- 
on you were pleaſed to favour me with, to affect a- 


| ny longer an ignorance of your ſentiments, oppoſite ſo- 


ever as an approbation of them mult be to the dictates of 
reaſon and juſtice. This expreſſion, Madam, I am bigh- 
ly ſenſible may appear a little too coarſe in the mouth of 
a polite man; but I hope it is no diſgrace to the beha. 
viour of a ſincere one. When we are to talk upon mat- 
ters of importance, Delicacy muſt give way to Truth, 
and Ceremony be ſacrificed to Candout: An honeſt 
Freedom is the privilege of Ingenuity; and the mind, 
which is above the practice of Deceit, can never ſtoop 
to a willingneſs to flatter - Give me leave, Madam, to 
Temark, that the connection ſubſiſting between your buſ. 
band and myſelf, is of a nature too firong for me to 
thick of injuring him in a point where the bappineſs of 
his life is fo materially concerned. You cannot be in- 
ſenſible of his goodneſs, or my obligations; and ſuffer 
me to obſerve, Madam, that were I capable of ſuch an 
action, at the time that my behaviour might be rewarded 
by your paſſion, I muſt be deſpiſed by your reaſon; and 
though I might be efteemed as a lover, I muſt be hated 
as a man, | 

Highly ſenfible, Madam, of the power of your beau. 


ty, Jam determined to avoid an interview where my 


repatation may be for ever loſt. —You have paſſions you 
ey, Madam ive me leave to anſwer, that you 
have underſtanding too: You have a heart ſuſceptible of 
the tendereſt impreſſions, but à ſoul, if you would 
Thooſe to wake it, above an unwarranted indulgence of 
nem; and let me entreat you for your own ſoke, 
that no "giddy impulſe of an ill. placed inclination my 
induce you to entertain a thought prejudicial to j our ho 

nour, and repugnantito your virtue —I, Madam, am 
fur from being * I too have paſſions; and 


could 


my ſel from an intercourſe ſo dangerous, and in ay 
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could my fituation a few years ago have allowed me 
poſſibility of ſucceeding, I ſhould have legally ſolicited 
that happineſs you are now ready to beſtow, Thad the 
honour, Madam, of ſupping at Mr. D—s, where [ 
firſt ſaw you, and ſhall make no ſcruple in declaring, 
that I never ſaw a perſon ſo irreſiſlibly beautiful, or a 
manner ſo exceſſively engeging, but the ſupericrity of 
. your Circumſtances prevented any declaration on my 
| fide ; and though I burned with a flame as firong as e. 
ver filled human breaſt, I laboured to ſuppreſs, or at 
leaſi ſtudied to conceal it. 

Time and abſence at length abated an unhoping paſ. 
ſion, and your marriage with my patron and my friend 
effectually cured it, Do not now, L beſeech you, Ma. 
dam, rekindle that fire which I muſt never think to fan; 
do not now, I beſeech you, deſtroy a tranquillity I have 
juſt begun to taſte; or blaſt your own-honour, which bat 
deen bitherio ſpotleſs and unſullied.- My beſt eſleem i 
ever your's ; but ſhould J promiſe more ? Conſider, | 
conjure you, the fatal necefiity I am under of removing 


other n diſpoſe of your moſt humble 111 devoted. 


J. A. 


Lo 7 0 the Auther of i the Gray? s Inn 3 Da a 
| Parious Subjedtr, 5 


HE ſevereſt Critics upon Writing are thoſe, who 
know the leaſt of it, which is ſome Comfort to 
an Author, who lives in an Ape of Envy, Malice, II 
Nature and Detraction. 
You may know what a Gentleman thinks of you, by 
the Behaviour of his Servants, while they wait at Ti 
ble. Theſe People are always ſuch fincere Friends t 
their Maſler, and have his Honour and Glory ſo mic 
at Heart, that they generally place their AﬀeQions and 
| Reſentments upon the ſame Object. 


On the ps you * know what the Fai 
| [1 
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\ Maid thinks of you, by the Reception yon meet with 


from her Miltreſs ; for st preſent all young Ladies are 
directed in their Opinions concerning the Men by what 
Mrs. Betty is pleaſed to ſay at the Toilet, and if ſhe 


declares, * O Ma'am, he's a fine Man —— 1 loves to 


« ſee him like any Thing*' —or, © Oh! the Fright 


« — I hate the Sight of him.“ You are lure to fiad 


the Conſequences of it, at the firſt Mecting, 

As the World goes, there js generally more | Ars to 
obtain Succeſs, than Merit to deſerve it. 

Sounding Periods and pompous Expreſſions ro more 
conſtitute a beautiful Stile, than ſtratting in Red Heel 


Shoes, and Go/d Clock Stockings can make a graceſul 


Walk ; both may ſerve to impoſe upon the injudicious, 


but thoſe, who are acquainied with Men and Books, 


will always think Esſe a very requiſite Quality. | 
Diſcretion has its Bounds as well as all other Virtues ; 
and it degenerates into a Vice, if like ares” s Serpent, 
it ſwallows up the reſt. 
It is mach more difficult to Hear in Company, than 


to Speak ; every one is willing to do the latter, but few 


O 


have Politeneſs enough to do the former, though it 
ſerves a double Purpoſe ; it ſhews our Manners at the 


lame Time that it improves the Underſtanding, 


A Woman Hater is the moſt monſtrous Character ” | 


the World; it is to be void of the natural Affectione, 


and averſe from the moſt plesfing Society our Nature is 


capable of. 

© People of the ſame Profeſſion frequenily ſpend their 
Time in eavying each other; whereas, if they were sc- 
tuated by Emulation and each would mind bis owa Bu- 
fineſs, every Man would find his Account in it; as at 


Play, the Way is not to be freitiog at the Cards you 
ſuppoſe your Adyerſary may have, but to make the bet 


of your own Hand. - 


Some Peoples Diſcretion is the Reverſe of Charity; 
it covers a Multitude of Virtues, az the latter does a 


Moltitude of Sins. 
Religion, which mould make ds live in Peace and 
Charity, is — Source r* our moſt violent Animoſities, 
2 no 
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no one being willing to let his Neighbour worſhip the 
ſupreme Being according to his on Ideas, and his own 
Feelings, though each Perſon is reſolved to uſurp that 
| Liberty himſelt. | 1 

The beſt Comment on the Writings of Lord Boling- 
broke would be a Review of his Life, Yours, &c. 


| From the fame, on the great Utility and Pleaſure of in. 
| proving our intellectual Fuculties by reading. 


21 R, 5 N L 

IR. Adaiſon wonders how People can ſpend ſo ma. 
| ay Hours together, without receiving any other 
Idese, than what are ſuggeſted, by an Arrangement of 
black and red Spots. But ſuch. is the prevailing Faſhion 
of the Times, that the Book of four Kings (:0-. uſe the 


Gamefter's Phraſe) is the only Volume, that is peruſed at 


wg with the leaſt Share of Attention. It is, in my 
ind, a remarkable Circumſtance, hat one ſeldom ſecs 
a Meſſage- Card meerly to invite. a Perſon to a Rout, 
that is ſpelt as if the Writer had fifieen Shillings Worth 
of Education. Beſides, there are frequent Complaints 
in the Winter-Seaſon, that Emery Body's engaged cheſe 
two Months: That it's impoſſibſe to make & Party 
for Love or Money; that in a full Town, one is very 
often totally at a Loſs for Company: Ia theſe Calc:;, 
the only Reſource to which the Ladies betake themſzclves 
is fretting, ſcolding the Maids, quarrelling with their 


Huſbands, ſacriſiciag Reputation at the painied Altar: 


of the Tes-Table, combing Lap Dogs, with ſeveral o- 


tber elegant Accompliſhments for which the inventire 


Faculii:s of the Fair are never at a Loſs. I am ſeaſi- 
ble, that a Diſſuaſive from Purſuits of this Nature ma) 
appear extreamly unfaſhionable ; eſpecially, when tis 
found, thet I would ſubſtitute a few valuable Book: in 

In my Apprehenſion, my pretty Readers, are bigh!y 
miſtaken, if they imagine, that by dedicating a fen 


Hours to the Peruſal of the Productions of good Au- 


thore, 


nat 


1 


| . thors, they endaiiger their lovely Features, and run the 
Riſque of dimming the ſparkling. Luſtre of the Eye. 
On the contrary, to me it appears, that a Page or two 


in the Morning may ſerve to acjuſt the Countenance ; 
that the Acquiſition of a new Idea may give an higher 
Ornament to the Head, than a new Head Dreſs, and 
that every Face looks in higher Bloom, with a more at. 
tractive Emanation of Charms, in Proportion as we can 
read an Appearance of an Underftanding in the Direc- 
tion of the Eyes, For my Part, I ſhould, at any Auc- 


tion, ſet an higher Value upon a fine Pifture than a fins 


Woman, unleſs ſhe revealed ſome Traces of an intelli- 
gent Mind, - becauſe the former may be ſaid to poſſeſs e- 
very requiſite Quality to conſtitute it a Work of Value; 
whereas the latter wants the vivifying Soul to animate 
the Features, give Spirit to the Face, and demonſtrates 
a Capacity of compounding, comparing, and forming 


various Combinations of Ideas. Unleſs we are habitu- 


ated to a conſtant Practice of performing ſomething in 
this Way, our Faculties will become totally relaxed and 


enervated, and the leaſt Tendency towards thinking will 


become an intolerable Fatigue. 


low much more eligible, therefore, is it to portion 
ſome Detachments of our Time from other Avocations, 

in order to ſpend a little Thought, in a Way that will 

enrich us, in our greener Years, with ſome Topics of 


Converſation fit to be made uſe. of among Perfops of 
common Intelligence! It is likewiſe laying up a Stock 
for old Age, or purchaſing a Fizid of Refl:-Qioo, which 


in the advanced Period of Life we may conſider as the N 
Eſtate of the Mind, where it may expatiate at Eaſe, 
and recreate: itſelf with Speculations of Delight in its 


Decline, 


There is nothing perhaps more juſtly to be accounted 
elegant than learned Afltence, or a Mind ſeduced by 


the Temptations of an ample Power of Expence, and 


_ Judiciooſly employing itſelf in pclite Improvements, 
which heighten the Lubre of a profperuus Situation, 


and give an Embelliſhment to the moſt exal:ed Sphere 


in Life, Even Blockheads are frequently ſenfible of 
e n — 


— 


a1 


the Honour derived to them from a Reputation of this 
Kind, by their ridiculous AﬀeQation of buying together 
an handſome Library, and making Yailliant, Ton/on, or 
Doqſtey take more Pains to furniſh out an Apartment for 
them, than their Cabinet-maker to adorn their Draw. 

But the greateſt Advantage in Reading, is, that ſof. 
tening Quality which it has in all Caſes of Adverſiy, 
By ' Caſes of Adverfity, I would not be underfiood to 
mean, Difappointments in our domeſtic Affaire, or pe. 
cuniary Loſſes only, but all Situations in Life, where 
the Mind is liable to any Manner of Uneafineſs or Dil. 
trels. The ſureſt and moſt certain Relief in thoſe Con- 
tingencies is derived from an Habit of converfiog with 
the learned Writers in all Ages. By theſe Means, the 
Mind contracts a Cuſtom of not dwelling too long upon 
its own Idea, but readily it affords its Attention to the 
Toveſtigations of Truth, which ſpeculative Men have 
thougbt proper to ſend into the World. If I remember 
Tight, Mr, Locke mentions a Power of transferring cur 
Thoughts from one Object to another, as a very eſlen- 
tial Faculty of a well-formed Underſtanding. When 
once this is attain'd, there js no Danger of our falling a 
Prey to Melancholy, to Grief, or any other Incum- 
bracce which might reſtrain the Liberty of the Soul, 
From hence reſults that plesſing Serenity of Temper, 
which we obſerve to be peculiar to ſome People more 
than others; that Readineſs to acquit itſelf in all the lit. 


ile  Aitentions due to-thoſe with whom we have a ſocial 


Intercourſe; and when under the Frowns of Fortune. 
A well turned Spirit will at all Times have Recourſe to 
Occupations of this Nature, to avert the Shaft, or ſoften 


its Smart, if its unerring Fate ſhould make it reach us. 


Tours, &c. 
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From Pelydore to Alonza, giving him an account of his ac ? 


cidenta! meeting with his old miſire/s Aurelia; of ber 
fauſbaod to bim and ber criminal convirſation with 
Caſſander; of his tyr annical treatment of ber, and ber 
fencere repentance of ber ill condut, 


* 


of ——*; fine ſeat in the country, that it is uane - 
erſlary to deſcribe thole beautiful ſcenes, with which 
you are ſo well acquainted. Here I have paſſed a great 
part of the ſummer ſeaſon, in a manner ſuited to my 
contemplative humour. Having no taſte for country 
diverſions, or any kind of. rural ſports, my pleaſures 
were Confined to the charming ſhades and gardens with 
which the houſe is ſurrounded. . Fi ts; vs 
Here I enjoyed an unmoleſted tranquillity, till a fit of 
curioſity led me to make an excurſion into the wide cam- 


Y « have ſpent ſo many happy hours at the Earl 


paign, ihat opened before me from the borders of the 
park. | 


If I begin with the roſy dawn, you will pardon my 


romantic ſtyle, in relating the ſurpriſing adventure. Bat 
without telling a lye, the morning was yet duſky z the 


balmy dew, and fragrant gales, perfumed the air with 


their untainted ſweets ; while with thoughts free as the 


airy ſongſters that warble on the branches, I wandered 


_ from rifing hills to wiading vales, thro' flowery lawns 


to leafy woods, till I found myſelf under the ſhade of a 


_ venerable row of elm ; which put me in mind of Sir 
Roger de Coverley's: rookery. The aged trees ſhot 
their heads ſo high, that, to one who paſſed under them, 
the crows and rooks which reſted on their tops, ſeem- 
ed to be cawing in another region. I was delighted 
with the noiſe; while with the SpeRator, I conſidered it 


as a kind of natural prayer to that Being who ſupplies the 


red with a pleaſing gratitude to the beneficent Father of 


tze univerſe, till the ſequel of my devotion was inter- 


rupted by the fight of a beautiful girl, about four or five 


years old, fitting an the graſs, with a baſket of owes 


wants of his whole creation. My thoughts were inſpi- 
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in her lap; which ſhe was ſticking in the ſnowy fleece 
of a little lamb that ſtood tamely by her. 

I began 10 hope it was one of the fairy race, or ſome 
| Pretty phantom that haunted the grove ; for the adja- 
cent houſe belonging to this reverend avenue, looked 
more like a dormitory for the dead, than an habitation 


for. the living. Every thing about it appeared ruinons | 


and deſolate, I could neither bear the voice, nor race 
the ſteps of mortal men in this abſolute ſolitude ; z nor 
had I any hopes of knowing into what wild region I 
was got, unleſs the pretty: figure fitting on the graſs 
could give me ſome intelligence. 

I made my approaches very reſpectfully. But what was 
my ſurprize, in drawing near, to find the air, the com. 
plexion, every feature in miniature, of the angratefulAn- 
relia, on whom I once ſo paſſionately doated] A thou- 
ſand tormenting ideas ruſhed into my mind at the fight 
of this lovely creature ; who ſmiled on me with the moſt 
Inchanting innocence. While I ſtood eagerly gazing at 
her, which was not long, Aurelia herſelf entered the 
walk, and confirmed my ſuſpicion, that-this child was a 
livin proof of her infamy. 

is about fix years fince ſhe eloped from the public 
view, regardleſs of her own illuſtrious family, or the 
obligations ſhe was under to the generous Cleone ; who 


treated her with tte utmoſt confidence, and was the laft 
that ſuſpected her huſband's criminal affair with ber.— 


Be my own wrongs forgot, and all the contempt with 


which ſhe treated whatever propoſals honour, .and a 


difintereſted paſſion, could make. 

I found her now an object of pity, rather than reſent- 
ment. The dejection of her mind was viſible in her 
| pew, haggard looks, and the wretched negligence of her 

abit. I coald hardly perſuade myſelf this was the ce- 
lebrated thing, that. once appeared in all public places 
with ſuch a parade of equipage and vanity. 

She was in the utmoſt confuſion at this interview; tilt 


_ exculing myſelf, I told her this intruſion was cadefign- | 
ed, and purely the effect of chance, a | was taking a 


* 's ramble from the Earl of — i, where oo 
Is pent 


g ggg Lagoon 
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ſpent ſome time; and that ſhe might depend on my 
word, not to diſcover her abode to any one in that family. 
By this time ſhe was a little compoſed, and tavited 
me to reſt myſelf. after my walk. I followed her into 
the houſe, which looked more like the manſions of de- 
ſpair, than a retreat for a lady of pleaſure, An awful 
fileace reigned ia every room, through which I made a 
ſhift to find my way by a dim twilight, that glimmered 
through ſome windows of as antique a figure az thoſe of 
an old abby, The furditute, I fancy, has not been diſ- 
placed from times immemorable: It looks more like un- 
wieldly lamber, than any thing deſigned for aſe or arns. 
ment. There was nothing of a modern date, but a 
tea table; and that in ruinogs circumiiances. 
Is was now about ten o'clock. Aureliz ordered tea 
and Chocolate to be brought. All her attendance was a 
freih_ coloured. country laſs; who withdrew as ſoon as 
we bat hraakfabas, .  . - - 1 
] was impatieat to hear a relation of Aurelia's misfar- 
tunes ; but durit not aſk, any queſtion, for tear it would 
look like inſalting her diſtreſs; only renewed my excuſes 
for interrupting ber privacy. | | 
To which the replied, ** That t I was the laſt. 
perſon in tha world ſhe ſhould have choſe to be a witneſs 
of her infamy, yet ſhe. thought herſelf happy, in having 
an. opportunity to make ſame apology for her jojuſtice.to 
me, in refuſing thoſe terms of hanour I once offered, and 
complying wi:h ſuch reproachful conditions as had made 
ber the molt miſerable creature on earth. 8 
„It was my criminal inclination (continued ſhe) far 
Caſſander, that made me inflexible to your intreaties, 
and my father's commands to marcy you. Bat what- 
ever wrong this wes to your merit, my guilt with regard 
to the gnerous Cleone is of a higher natore. - The in- 
trigue I had with her huſband, was attended with circume 
lancer of the blackeſt treschery. I had broke through 
| the cenderelt engagements of friendſhip, and granted all 
that my diſſolute lover could aſk; when, finding my 
| felt with child, to hide my iafamy,. he brought me to 
ths diſmal place, an old manſion houſe belonging to ny : 
4 f | | | | amily 3 


„ 
family; where I am cut off from human ſociety, except 
two or three ſtupid peaſants, bis tenants, who refide in 
ſome part of this Gothic flructure. It is now fix years 
ſince I ha ve breathed and flept'(for I cannot call it living) 


in this melancholy confinement, without hopes of a 1e 


leaſe, being entirely dependent on Caſſander's allowance 
and Caprice, who but too well knows his own power 
and my folly ; which makes him, inſtead of the humble 
lover, act the imperious tyravt. His viſits are ſelacm, 
his lay ſhort, and I am left whole months io languiſh a- 
lone in a detefled ſolitude. © | | 
This child, (continued ſhe, weeping, and tikirp 
the lovely creature in her arms) this child, which might 
have been my joy, proves my preateſt affliction. Should 
1 die, ſhe is immediately abar.doned to hardſhip and ne. 
ceſſity; ſhould I live, it diſtracts me to think ſhe may 
follow. my ſcandalous example, How can I give her in- 
ſtructions to avoid thoſe vices which my practice ap- 
prove? ? or recommend that virtue whole ſacred rules ! 
have openly violated ? And ſtil} I love this worthleſs 


man. Were I pevitent, could I reſolve on a reforma. 


tion, this leiſure and retirement would be a bleſſipg, an 


. _ advantage to me; but I am obſtinate in guilt, while I 


deſpair of bappireſs in this world of the next. Till l 
came hither, my hours were ſpent in frolic and gaiety! A 
conſtant ſeries of diverſions ſhortened the days and gave 
wings to the jovial hours, wbich now have leaden leet, 
and burdened with grief, lag heavily alopg. No ſort of 
reflex ion gives me joy. Whether I look back werd or for. 
ward, all is darkneſs and confuſion. Iam no way qualified 
for retirement. Books are my averſion, thinking is my 
berror : 1 am weary of Tiving, end-afraid to die!“ 


I heard this account with a heart fall of compaſſion, , 


and ſaid hat I could to perſuade her to break off (hi! 
criminal -ccmmerce with Czfſander, and throw herſelf 
on the care of Providence, and the generofity of ber 
friends. But 1 bad too much value for my own peace, 
and tod great a contempt for & woman cf Autelia's cha- 
racter, to make any particular propoſals for her freedom 
and, bidding her adieu, haſted back to the Earl's, * 
ps 5 ou 
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eat ſaying one word of my adventure ; which I com- 
mit to your ſecrecy, and ſubſcribe mylelf, + 


Your bumble ſervant, _ 
POLYDORE, 


Litter to diſſuade a Friend from living in c.. 40 


six, | 


OU have declared againſt Matrimony, and for no 


| other Reaſon, as I can learn, than that you are un- 
acquainied with its Sweets. It you conſidered” that 
there is no other licit Means for peopliag the World; 
and eftabliſhing a Kind of Immortality by the Produce 
tion of a ſucceſſive Race of Men, you would, perhaps 
change your Opinion; but without confining, ourſelves 
to general Reflexions, which affect leſs than thoſe of a 


more immediate Concern, let us ſee if you could not 
live more | agreeably with a Woman, than in the ſingle 


State you are reſolved to make Choice of. For my part, 


I ſhould think that, if you find yourſelf capable of re- 
- gulating a Family, of living upon good Terms with an 


- honeſt Perſon, and of giving good Education to Chil- 
dren, you would find that there i: nothing more come 
fortable than to live with a Woman, who has made a 


Tender of herſelf to you, and who is willing to diſs 


charge all the Duties incumbent on that Union. And in- 
deed, if you examine every Thbiog that paſſes in a Fa- 


mily under proper Regulation, you will ſee that a good 
Woman ſhares with her Huſband whatever may bappen; 


endeavouring to increaſe his Joy by ber Satisfaction, and 


to alleviate his Pains and Sorrows by the Part ſhe bears 


in them. Though the firt Tranſports of Love ſhould 
ſuffer ſome Abatement, yet the virtuous Woman will 
Rill be her Huſband's beſt Friend. They concert toge- 


ther the Meaſures they judge conformable to what they 

deſigu to undertake and put in Execution, They never 
. aft but by Agreement; their Thought: and Seatiments 
reſt on the Foundation of mutual Confidence; and the 
good Underſtanding that \ſublills between them, adds 
F unſpeskable 
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unſpeakable Charmis to their Union. A Heſband may 
_ poſſeſs himſelf-in perfect Ezfe, by leaving «be Cere of 


his Femily-Coneerns to a frugsl and good Houſewife, 


| How fweet mult it be for him to have Children, who 
are the Effects of his Love, and who will be hereafter 


the Support of bis Olc-age? But it is a much more ſen- 
fible Joy, to ſee that theſe Children grow ap'in Goodneſs 
by the Education given them. Single Lite, in Man, can 
no where find the real Conſolation and Afhſtance that zre 
met with in the Society of a Woman: Vu know that it 


is in Quality of Help: mate that Ged has given ſo am iable 
a Half to Man; and that, therefore, the Seripture ſays, 
It is not good for a Man io be alone. You might e- 


ven have ſeen in Hiltory, that the Remansexpelled their 


City thoſe that perfiſted to live in the State of Celibacy, 


at being uſeleſs to the Republic; and, lor aoght Iiknow, 


it may be of Service to our Goveinment 10 lay a Tax 


upon all Batchelors. But it would be beuer to loy upon 


pourſelf the Injunction of enpaging in Matrimony, 
which, no doubt, will be more agteeable than you have 


hitherto thought of. You will take, Ihope, in good 
Part, the Advice I here preſume to give yon, and be. 


lieve chat Iam, wich all Sincerity, &c. * 


Letter from an Uncle, ſowing bis folititade;fer bis young 


3 0 fo + 


4 * 
: SIR 


% 


I *through fome Fears ego, when you end I were 
intimate Friends, und lived in the fame Neighbourhrod, 


I um row arriveditoian happy Old age; you mey be 
_offured Iomean-an'boealthy one. I bave been vear three 
Veste pitt à fngle Man; bave, ales l ezperierced the 


molt hear felt Gries; but Time'bas ſoftened their Se- 


Verity, and the tender Remembrance is beenpme rather 
pPles fing, then patuſul tome: I erjoy the Thought, that 


each Bay bring me ill nearer ton Meeting with thoſe 


my 


ou know hst various Scenes of Lite 1 paſſed 
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y y Attention, an Orphan Niece, recommended by a dy- 
f | ing Silter to my Care. For her | feel all the Anxiety 
2. of a Father, and, ſor her Sake, wiſh to live till I can 
0 ſecare to her the Protection of ſome worthy Man, 
F who may deſerve to call ſo bright a Jewel his. I give 
* you Leave to make Allowances for an old Man's Fong- 
f reſs, but I thiok her © the faireſt Pattern of excelling 
in Nature.“ Her Age is juſt Sixteen; ber Birth and For- 
re tune intitle her to make ſome Figure in what is called 
it the Polite World, and I would by no Means exclude 
le her from it; but how ſhall I guard her youcg Heart 
3, from being infected by the Follies ſhe muſt meet with 
e⸗ there? Have not I Reaſon to apprehend the Leſſoss 
ir ſuch Numbers will be endeavouring to teach ker, in this 
Y, School of Vanity, will make deeper Impreſſions than a- 
7 ny Thing I can ſay? To attempt defending ber againſt 
2X them is all I can do. For this Purpoſe, 1 endeavour to 
en raiſe her in her own Opinion, to convince her of the 


y. Dignity of her Nature, avd that ſhe was born for noble 


ve Purpoſes, than like the gay Iaſect of a Day, to flutter 


od for a while and die. I tell ber, Admirztion cannot 


e. long be ber's; a few Years mult put an End to it, ſhould 


no mercileſs Diſtemper, by removing the Cauſe, deprive 


her of it ſooner, But Eſteem, far preferable to Admica- 
tion, ſhe may, if ſhe pleaſes, ſecure to herſelf, even to 


"ms Wh ber lateſt Moments, I do not attempt to depreciate - 
| the Charms of her Perſon; Iackhnowledge them to be ſu- 


perior to thoſe of the Generality of Women; but I re- 
commend it to her to conſider this Advantage as a fur- 
ther Call upon her Gratitude to Providence, from whom 
ſhe bas received it. When ber Glaſs preſents to her the 
faithful Repreſentation of her Obligations to Nature, I 


. worthy of ſo rich a Csſket; and intreat her to be watchful, 
that no internal Deſormity may diſgrace the Elegance 
and Beauty of her outward Appearance, That the Re- 
gularity of her Words and AQtions may correſpond with 
that. of her Feetures, I beg her to be perſuaded that no 
Paint can be purchaſed to animate ber Face equal to ch: 

Glow of Ianocence and conſcious Virtue. NE 
| P e 


adviſe her to be careful, that the Jewel within may be 170 


k 
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_ T-am very ſeofible all the Inſtructions I can vive her, 


'- fell infinitely ſhort of thoſe ſhe woold have received 


from her Parents, had they been longer lent her. Her 


Mother would have held forth ber indulgent Hand to 
guide her through thoſe Paths herſelf bad trod with ſo 


much Honour. She would have prevented ber miſts. 


king Thorns for Flowers, like too many of her unthick. 


ing Sex, who have gathered them as ſuch, and placed 
them in their Boſoms, without diſcovering the fatal Er. 
ror, 'till wounded by them. EE hr 

My principal Aim, in her Education, is to make her 
a Converſeable Companion to a Man of Senſe, and 30 
uſeful Mother to her Children, I ſhall take Care to ad. 


-moniſh her, that, when married, ſhe gives not into the 


faſhionable Folly, I had almoſt called it Vice, of com. 
Pleting her own Education, when ſhe ſhould attend to 
that of her young Family, She, who hes the Honour 
cf becoming a Wife and Mother, deſcends much too 


low, when ſhe ſuffers = Trein of Matters to attend her, 


and idly waſtes, with fiddling Men and ſinging Women, 
that Time ſhe ſhould devote to the Care of her Chil. 
dren ; 2 Care from which no Rank excludes the Mother, 


end for which ſhe is ſure of being moſt eminent]y re- 


wa: ded by the exquiſite Pleaſure arifing from it; a Ples- 


| ſore the gay, the feſhionable World, can never know. 
Te indifferent Huſband and the giddy Wife ſeek to ut. 


tain by ſeparate Paths, to what they miſcall Pleaſure, 
ard, whilſt they are waſtirg Youth and Health in the 
vain Purſuit, their helpleſs Innocents are abandoned to 
the Care, or, more property ſpeaking, to the Negl!- 
gence of Servants. Thus do they rob themſelves of 


their beſt, their ſweeteſt Enjoyments, and, with a fa. 


rent's tender Name, are Strangers to the pleaſing Senſi- 


F tions, the delicate Emotions, that fill a Parent's Breil. 


Aſk a Huſband and Wife, affectionately fond of eich 
other, if the moſt melodicus Notes ever gave them! 


Ple aſure, equal to that which thrills through their Vein, 


when their little Pratilers, with infant Voice, attempt! 

liſp their Names ? Behold ſuch an happy Pair, furround- 

cd by their blooming Offspring, with TTY 1% (007 
3 y 


11710) 
her, with Delight, gazing on them, end on each other; filled 
ved WM with Gratitude to Providence for the Treaſure inryuited 
Her Wl to their Care, and reſolved, with the Divine Adi dauce, 
d to WF cot to let it periſh in their Hand. 

h ſo This is domeſtic Happineſs; a Happineſs mot pure, 

ita. moſt perfect, becauſe moſt virtuous. It is a Foreiaſtz 

ivk. of what we hope to enjoy hereafter, where all is Har- 

iced BW mony and Love; it is — to be felt alone Lau- 

Er. kurze is too weak to expreſs it. 
I 


you imagine, Sir, that what I have intimated to you 


her Wl of my Care of bringing up my Niece, can coovey any 
d an uſeful Hint to you for the Inftruftion of your nameraus 
Offspring, it would give we an infinite Pleaſure to hear 
o the it, No one can have more ardent Defires for their Wel. 


m- fate. This I owe to my perfect Eſteem of you, which _ 


id to Length of Time has never leflcaed; and believe, that I 
nou BY ſhall always be your, &c, | 


From a Young Gentleman, „Hiding on the abſurd an! ux · 


men, 

— manly Education given bim by bis Mother. 

t ef, ä 13 — | | | : | 

y re- „„ © 3 8 | 1 
Plea- WAS condemned by ſome diſaſtrous Influence to be 
now. an only Son, barn to the apparent ProipeR of a large 


Fortune, and allotted to my Parents at that Time of 


Mind to indulge parental Aff-dion wich greater Intenſe- 


ed to eſs, My Birth was celebrated by the Tenants wi a 
eglt Fealts and Dances, and Bag-pipes ; Congratulations 
yes o were ſent from every Family within ten Miles round ; 
bs ; " and my Parents diſcovered in my firſt Cries ſuch Tokens 
_ of future Virtue and Underſtanding, that they declare 


themſelves determined to devots the remaining Fart ct 


bem 4 Lite to my. Happineſs, and the Locreaſe of their Ela e. 


oy Cceptibly unequal, and Education had given neither 
mpt n much Advantage over the other. They had both kept 
who's ood Company, ratiled in Chariots, glittered in Plays 


wil BW Wouſes, and danced at K K and were both expert in 


++ s 


1 


- 
R 
* 


Lite when Satiety of common Diverſions allows the 


The Abilicies of my Father and Mother were not per- | 


ihs 


— 


Dro ccc 


| 
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the Games that were in their Time called in as Auxilia- 
ries ayaioſt the Intruſion of Thought. 

When there is ſach a-Parity between two Perſons af. 
{:c-ated for Life, the Huſband, if he be not completely 
 Fupid muſt always ſuffer for Want of Superiotity, and 
fink in Submiſſiveneſs. My Mamma, therefore, po. 
verned tbe Family without Controul ; and, except that 
my Father ſtill retgined ſome Authority in the Stables, 
and now and then, after a ſupernumerary Bottle, broke 
a Looking Glaſs, or China Diſh, to prove bis Sovereign - 
ty, the whole Courſe & the Year was regulated by ber 
DireQion, the Servants received from her all their Or- 
ders, and the Tenants were continued or diſmiſſed at ber 
Diſcretion, | | 

She therefore thought herſelf intitled to the Superin. 
tendency of her Son's Education ; and when my Father, 
at the Inſtigation of the Parſon, fairly propoſed that ! 
mauld be ſent to School, very poſitively told him, that 
the would not ſuffer ſo fine a Child to be ruined ; that 


 . fltie never knew any Boys at a Grammar School that 


could come into a Room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
Table without ſome aukward Uneaſineſs ; that they 
were always putting themſelves into Danger by ſome 
boifterous Plays, or vitiating their Behavicur with mean 
Company; and that, for her Part, ſhe would rather fol. 
low me to the Grave, than ſee me tear my Cloaths, and 
hang down my Head, and ſneak about with dirty Shoes 


and*blotied Fingers, my Hair unpowdered, and m) 


Hat uncocked. . | Tt 
My Father, who had no other End in his Propoſal, 


' than to be wiſe ard manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince | | 
was not to live by my Learning ; for indeed he had 


kicwn very few Stadents that had not ſome Stiffneſs 1: 
their, Miner. They therefore agreed, that a domeſtic 
Jutor ſhould be precured, and hired an honeft Gentle. 

men of mean Converſation, and narrow Sentiments, bat 
whom, having paſſed the common Forms of literary E. 
ducation, they impl.citly concluded qualified to teach all 
that was to be learned from a Scholar. He thought bim - 


2 2% 


telt ſ{ufliciently exalted by being placed at the ſame _ 
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ble with his Pupil, and had no other View, than to 
- perpetuate his Felicity by the utmoſt Flexibility of Sub- 
miſſion to all my Mather's Opinions and Capricezs. He 
frequently took away my Book, left I ſhould mope with 
too much Application; charged me never to write with. 
out turning up my Ruffles, and generally bruſhed my 
Coat, before he diſmiſſed me into the Parlour. 

He had no Occaſion to complain of too burdenſome 
an Employment; for my Mother very judiciouſly con- 
ſidered, that I was not likely to grow politer in his Com- 
pany, and ſuffered me not to paſs any more Time in his 
Apartment, than my Leſſon required, When I was 
ſummoned to my Taſk, ſhe enjoined me not to get any 
of my Tutor's Ways, who was ſeldom mentioned before 
me but for Praftices to be avoided. I was every Mo- 
ment admoniſhed not to lean on my Chair, croſs my 
Legs, or ſwing my Hands, like my Tutor; and once my 
Mother very Feriouly deliberated upon his total Diſmiſ- 
ſion, becauſe I began, as ſhe ſaid, to learn his Manner 
.of ſticking on my Hat, and had his Bend in my Shoul- 
ders, and his Totter in my Gait, 

Such, however, was her Care, that I eſcaped all theſe 
Depravities 3 and, when I was only twelve Years old, 
had rid myſelf of every Appesrance of childiſh Diffidence. 
I was celebrated round the Country for the Petulance of 
my Remarks, and the Quickneſs of my Replies; and 
many a Scholar, five Years older than myſelf, have 1 
daſhed into Confuſion by the Steadineſs of my Counie- 
nance, filenced by the Readineſs of my Reparteesy and 
tortured with Envy by the Addreſs with which I picked 
1 a Fan, preſented a Snuff. box, or received an empty 

RO $4773 - 
;; At 3 I was completely ſkilled in all the Nice- 
ties of Dreſs, and I could not only enumerate all the 
Variety of Silks, and diffinguiſh the Product of a French 
Loom z but dart my Eye through a numerous Compa- 
ny, and obſerve every Deviation from the reigning Mode. 
| was aniverſa:ly ſkilful in all the Changes of expenſive 
Finery ; but, as every one, they ſay, has ſomething 10 
which he is particularly born, was eminently knowing 
ia Braffels Lace, HM Tus 


1 . 
The next Year ſaw me advance to the Traft and Pow. 
er of adjuſting the Ceremonial of an Aſſembly. All 


— 


received their Partners from my Hand, and to me eve. 


ry Stranger applied for Introduction. My Heart now 
dildained the loftruQions of a Tutor, who was reward. 
ed with a ſmall Annuity for Life, and left me qualified, 
in my own Opinion, to govern myſelf. 

la a ſhort Time came to London, and, as my Fa. 
ther was well known among the higher Claſſes of Life, 
ſoon obtained Admiſſion to the moſt ſplendid Aſſemblies, 
and moſt crouded Card-tables. Here 1 found myleif 


univerſally careſſed and applauded ; the Ladies praiſed 


the Fancy of my Cloaths, the Beauty of my Form, and 
the Softneſs of my Voice; endeavoured in every Place 
to force themſelves upon my Notice; and invited, by a 
| thouſahd oblique Sollicitations, my Attendance to the 
Play-houſe, and my Salutations in the Park, I was now 
happy to the utmoſt Extent of my Conception ; I paſſed 
every Morning in Dreſs, every Afternoon in Viſits, and 
_ every Night in ſome ſele&t Aſſemblies, where neither 
Care nor Knowledge were ſuffered to moleſt us. 
After a few Years, however, theſe Delights became 
f:zmiliar, and I had Leiſure to look round me with more 
Attention. I then found that my Flatterers bad very 
little Power to relieve the Languor of Satiety, or recre- 
ate Wearineſs, by varied Amuſements ; and therefore en- 
deavoured to enlarge the Sphere of my Pleaſures, and to 
try what Satizfation might be found in the Society of 
Mev. I will not deny the Mortification with which | 
perceived, that every Man, whoſe Name I bad heard 
mentioned with Reſpe&, received me with a Kind of 


Tenderneſs, nearly bordering on Compaſſion; and thet | 


thoſe whoſe reputation was not well eſtabliſhed, thought 
it neceſſary to juſtify their Underſtandingy by treating 
me with Contempt. One of theſs Witlings elevated 
his Creft, by aſking me, in a full Coffee-bouſe,” the Price 
of Paiches ; and another whiſpered, that he wondered 
why Miſs Friſe did not keep me that Afternoon to watch 
ber Squirrel. p / my 
When I found myſelf thus hunted from all maſculine 
185 . e Converſation 
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ther gives Uſe or Dignity to 
'their Hours between their Bed and their Cards, without 


| | N 
Converſation by thoſe who were themſelves baſely ad- 
mitted, I returned to the Ladies, and reſolved to dedi. 


cate my Life to their Service, and their Pleaſure. Bat 
J find that I have now loſt my Charms. Of thoſe with 


whom I entered the gay World, ſome are married, 


ſome are retired, and ſome have ſo much changed their 
Opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any Regard to my Ci- 
vilities, if there is any other Man in the Place, The 
new Flight of Beauties to whom I have made my Ad- 
dreſſes, ſuffer me to pay the Treat, and then titter with 


Boys. So that I now find myſelf welcome only to a 


few grave Ladies, who, eg he with all that ei- 
ife, are content to paſs 


Eſteem from the Old, or Reverence from the Young. 


To the Counteſi of — — 0 th. Deatb of Ber Si fler, 


MADAM, _ e . 8 


1 Should have wrote to your Ladyſhip before now, but 
5 I thought your concern too juſt and ſincere, to be 
treated with ceremony. Indeed I am ill qualified to 


write epiſtles of conſolation. The wiſe, doleful things, 
that people vex their friends with on thoſe oceaſions, ap» 
pear to me more like « farce than a juſt ſenſe of their 
grief, People may talk like good Chriſtians at their 
eaſe, but pretty ſentences and formal ſpeeches are very 

trifling remedies to a real and unaffected ſorrow, l 
You ſee, Madam, I am ready to juſtify all your con- 


tern for Lady -—— ——, Not that I think there is a- 


ny thing melancholy in her early death, aſter a life ſo 
virtuous, Your charming ſiſter has, in my opinion, 
quitted the ſage very gracefully, and in all thedecorum 


of youthful charms and piety. Mr. Collier tells us in 


his E Gays, that if the ſun was never to riſe again, it 


would be much more glorious for him to fall from the 


{ies with all bis light and heat, than to gain a few hours 
only to langaiſh and decline. T9 5 5 
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My thoughts are not at preſent intire!y conſiftent.—T 


have been reading my Lord Shafteſdary's Moraliſt, which 


has fill'd my head with beauty, and love, and harmony, 
but all of a divine and myſterious nature, However ſu- 
perior his notions may be to my capacity, I have been 
agreeabiy led on thro' I know not what inchantiog ſcenes 
of happiseſs. I wiſh you would read it, for it would 
make you the molt charming and agreeable enthuſiaſt in 
the world. Whether I am in my right ſenſes at preſent, 
I cannot tell, but you may be aſſur d 


— — 


Iam, & 


R by Mrs. Ross. 


MADAM, . | 
Have waited for the letter you promis'd me with 
great impatience ; but whether you write or not, you 


to ſay, but I believe I may recall that ſoft word for one 
of a more vexatious meaning, and flatter myſelf, that I 
only interrupt a ſort of magnificent hurry, in which your 


_ | can't perſuade myſelf to impute your long ſilence to 


inclination ; but have invented a hundred other accidents 
that have depriv'd me of the pleaſure of your Ladyſhip's 


letters. So rooted a thing is vanity in human nature! 


and indeed it is One great privilege of our being, and 
makes us as well ſatnfy'd with ſome ee. 
as the moſt real happineſs. For my part, I am alwa)s 
ealy, os long as I can perſuade myſelf not to call in que- 
tion my own merit; which, however imaginary, leaves 
me in perfect tranquillity, till a fit of modeſty raiſes 
ſome doubt and ſcraples to interrupt my felicity., 
My brother begs you to accept a volume of lives com - 
pes d by Mr, Rowe. I believe I am not partial is ſay- 
Ing, there never was a better judge of the beauties of the 
Exnghifo lavguage, and of the graces of haman lite, 
than Mr, Rowe; and as they were publiſh'd at the im- 


- Portunity of two or three of the author's friends, who 
. | 5 i | ate 


nd I am 1eſolv'd to moleſt your — repoſe, I was going 
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. 
are perſons of great wit and learning, I don't queſtion 
they will paſs for fi aiſh'd eſſays. . 


| I am, &C 
From Mrs, Rowe to Mr, Thomas Rowe, ber Huſband, 


J Should be tod vaio, if I believ'd any thing I can 
weite could give you half the ſatisfaction your letter 

gave me, Tho' you have ſo often aſſured me of the 
conſtancy of your affection, I always hear the tender 
proteſtation with new pleaſure, I read your letter over 
and over, and grow proud to find I have ſecured the 
heart of a man of your ſenſe and merit. I ſhall make 
it the buſineſs of my life to fix your eſteem, and think 
that reward worth all my care, 55 

Tis with great reaſon I am more impatient of your 
abſence than you can be of mine, I hope not to be diſ- 
appointed of hearing from you the next poſt ; nothing 
but that can give me any pleaſure at this diſtance from 
you. Pray be here as ſoon as you can; till then adieu. 
May every watchfal angel guard you, 


To the ſame. | | 


— 


| 1 Could not content myſelf with ſending my ſervice to 


you by Mr, — -—-- ; there was ſometning ia that 
lo cold and forma), and ſo unequal to the tenderneſs I 
woald expteſe, that I reſolv'd to write to you, and ſend 
you all my ſoul ; but words cannot paint that ſincere af» 
feQion, that amity and juſt eſteem, that ſuch merit as 
yours has inſpit'd. However, I would flatter myſelf 
that your own heart will diQzte ſomething of what I 
would ſpeak, and inform you with what impatience you 


Arte expected by g | | 
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To the /ame, a 
Find by your letter, that you are got well to the end 
of your journey ; in this my prayers were anſwer's, 
and may the heavenly guardians Hill protect, and return 
you again to my wiſhes, | | 
In the mean time, I ſhall give no body occaſion 10 
make panegyrics on my wit or good humour; the little 


ſhare I have of either, is owing to the ambition I have 
io pleaſe you. _ This gives a ſerenity to my thoughts and 
a vivacity to my Converſaiion, If I endeavour to ſay a 


fine thing, tis only to gain your epplauſe-; and when 
you are. zbſent, is indifferent to me whether I ſpezk 
common ſenſe or not ;. all ſociety grows inſipid, and [ 
hear nothing that. deſerves the leaſt attention; even the 
rural ſcenes fail to pleaſe me; the verdant ſhades and 
flowery fields, ſince you are gone, have loſt their 
charms. | 5 
Tou flattert my vanity, in writing with ſo much galan- 
try and politeneſs; and if meking it the buſineſs of my 
life to be agreeable to the man I love, can engage 
your heart, my happineſs is ſecure. Nor is it peſhble 
: _ merit as yours ſhould ever ſuffer me to grow indit- 
erent, 9 | | 
While life and breath remain; and whea at laſt 
] feel the icy hand of death prevail, 
My hezrt-ſtrings crack, and all my ſenſes fail, 
F'!! fix thy image in my clcfiog eye, 25 
Sigh thy Cear name, then lay medewn and die, 


— 


1 75 To Miſt Sarah Rowe, 


X7 OUR brother is very devoutly reading Quarlei to 
1 me, end by that, gives me a good excuſe to wille 
vonſenſe, We are reduc'd to the laſt nece ſlity, by the 
want of our things, and Mr, Rowe is forc'd to read the 
pemphlets of the laſt age for bis entertainment. He con- 
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* tinges very well, and does notcomplain of the leaſt dil. 


order in his health, We are till a: Zzford, and ſhoald 
taſte all delights the country ſceoes afford, if we could 
meet ſuch nymphs as you in every verdant ſhade to con- 
verſe with; your company would complete the enjoy- 
ment, and give the reg and ſtreams new charms. 
Vos know, my dear {iſter, that I am always unaffected 
and fincere in theſe kind of profeſſions. 
Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
Ia lofty trifles, or to ſwell my page 
With wind and noiſe ; but freely io impart, 
As co a friend, the ſecret of my heart: 
And in familiar ſpeech to let you know, 
How much I love you, and how much I owe, 
Knock at my heart, for thou halt kill to find 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; | 
And thro' oy veil of words thou view'fl the naked 
min 
After all this verſe and proſe, I hope you'll grant 
have wrote a long letter; but have alittle patience, and 
I'll releaſe you, with my moſt grateful thanks and fin- 
cere duty to my mother, to whom I have too great o- 
bligations to be expreſs'd ;. but all that obedience and 
Forres can return, ſhe may ill command from me. 
| | I am, my dear Siſter, 
| Your, &c. 


Fron Mere. Rowe to ber Brother-in-Law. 


MY DEAR BROTHER, | 
OU are not more charm'd with your hero, than I 
am to find you pleas'd with the molt noble and ſab- 

lime part of the new tragedy, Tis true, according to 

the weakneſs of my ſex, I might have been touch'd with 
beauties of a more ſoft and effeminate nature ; but it 


ſhews a ſuperior turn of mind, to enter into public and 


geverous ſentiments, of which you expreſs ſo juft an ad- 
miration. 
You have too modeſt an opinion of yourſelf, in ſa. 


pete my . z tho' the OR relation TI had to 
your 
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pon. brother is diſſolv'd, a thouſend other obligations 
ind. me to the intereſt of your femily, which no time, 
nor accident, will have power to blot from my ſoul, 
While virtue and gratitude are words of ſecred impor. 
tance, I ſhall never loſe the remembrance of ihe ſeries 
of favours I receiv'd ſrom you in my late bappy relation, 


_ Your whole family ſeem'd in a gentle confederacy, how 


to crown my hours with tranquillity ard joy. — May 
that kind and generous treatment I had among you, 
find a full retribution ; whatever bleſſings Heaven has in 


ſtore for mortals, may they be all yours. 


For myſelf, I aſk nothing, but to conclude my part ay 
ſoon as poſſible, ond to finiſh the great action of life wich 
the applauſe of that impartial Judge, who know: the 
moki ſecret intentions of my ſou], 

But whatever variety of happiceſs, whatever duration 
of being 1 ſhall paſs, wy eſteem for you will be unalter- 


able: Thoſe ſparks of amity and beneficence which Hea- 

ven has kindled in my breaſt can never be extinguiſh'd ; 
this ſacred principle ot Love ſhall be perpetually 1 improv- 
| ing in the peaceful realms of light, 


| When conſlant faith, and holy Hope ſhall die, 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy; | 
Then thou, more happy pow'r fair charity, 
Triumphant fiſter, greateſt of the three, 
Thy office and thy nature ſtill the ſame, - 
Laſting thy lamp, and unconſum'd thy flame, 
Sbalt Rtill ſurvive —— 
Shalt ſland before the throne of Heav'n confeſt, 
Forever bleſſing, and forever bleſt. wet. 
1 nobles | PRIOxR. 


wie ? ” 1 | Adieu. + 


From the fame to Mr.. — . 


MADAM, / 
AM extremely oblig'd to . for the account of your 
travels. A view of thole fine proſpeQs in your de- 

ription, is much more agreeable to my temper, than 

; | | being 
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. being at the pains of ſeeing them any other way ; while | 1] 
. ] am perſuaded your images of them are more bea tif al 1 
r. and entertaining than the things you deſcribe, | ö 
es My Lady — — has given me an account of Mr. 1 
n. — — death. She ſpeaks of it in a manner that 9 
w gives me the higheſt eſteem for ber virtue, and the hu- 1 
y [WM nmaaity of her temper: To make ſuch juſt re flections on 9 
, life and its vanities, in the pride of youth, and gay eſt 9 
in circumſtance of fortune, is very uncommon. But no- 9 
thing gives me a greater opinion of her wit, and the e- ! 
24a WW legance of her taſte, than the value ſhe has for your 4 
h converſation, You know I am very fincere ; as I have L 
1e | no dependence, I am paſt all ceremony with the world. 1 
Since Mr, Rowe's death, I have bad neither hopes nor 9 
In fears; but am in a ſtate of abſlute indifference wich re- L 
Te gard to the events of this world. I have eaſe and plenty A 
a- to the extent of my wiſhes, can form no defires but - 
; what my father's indulgence would procure ; and I have $ 
Ve nothing to aſk of Heaven beyond the good old man's 1 
a life. The perfect ſanctity of his character, with the 1 
bene volence of his temper, makes him a refuge to the = 
widow and fatherleſs. The people follow him with x 
their bleſſings and prayers, when he goes abroad; which bk 
| he ſeldom does, but with a defign to reconcile ſome dif- * 
ference, or to right the injured and oppreſs'd. The teſt F 
of his hours are entirely ſpent in bis private devotion, or il 
books, which are his only diverſions, But I forget my- 1 
ſelf, and acknowledge, it would be more g- propos to 1 
entertain you with the charms of ſome handſome young kk 
7 fellow, or the dreſs and equipage of a beau, than with i" 
u. gihe moral virtues and temperance of hermits and philo- i 
, ſophers, : bs boat BAY | 1 1 
Lady ——— tells me you are in a conſtant hurry of | 
company in Warwickfiire. I ſuppoſe you do not k now * 
| that you deſerve” my compeſſion; but I can't help be- b. 
flowing it upon you. With all the graces of your per. = 
ur fon, the charms of your wit and addreſ-, or all befides 4 
le- | that mortality can boat, I would not be in your circum- + 
an ſt:cces. O rather \\ n 1 
| Bear me, ſome god, to Hæmus dewpy top, 1 
ay R A | 
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or to meunt Atlas, or to the wilds of Africa, or any 
oiber ſavage wilderneſs on earth! O bear me 
Far from the noiſy follies of the great, 

The tireſome farce of ceremonious ſtate, 

Far moe the thoughtleſs crowd, who laugh, and 

play, be 

And dance, and fing, impertinently ga 

Their ſhort, ineftimable SAS how [ ig 

In the humour I am now indulging, you will cer. 
tainly think a deſart the moſt proper place for 

| | Tour, &, 


To the Author of the Connoiſſeur, on the modern Method 
of Education among People of Faſhion. 
SIX, | | ; . 
Remember, in a match between two perſons of dif. 
1 ferent religions, it was ſtipulated in the marriage 
articles, that the boys ſhould be bred up in the perſua- 
fion of the father, and the girls in that of the mother, 
The conſequence of this was, that one part of the fa- 
mily was taught to look upon the other with a moſt pi. 
ous contempt ; and in the end it produced a ſeparation, 
The ſons followed the example of their father, and io 
order to avoid the leaſt appearance of ſuperfiition and 
bigotry, turned out ® Freethinkers: The lady of the houſe 
retired with ber daughters to France, and to preſerve 
them from a communication with heretics, confined 
them in a nunnery, : i 
The like method ſeems to be obſerved in the general 
education of children ; who, as ſoon as they leave the 
nurſery, are reſigned over to the care and direction of 


their reſpective parents according to their ſex ; whence” 


it often happens, that families are as-much tn 
| CE; i FT 
* The word Freethinker, which in it's proper /n 
meant one wwho examines freely, and thinks for binſiſ 
is now generally applied to.thoſe who do not think at all 
oer wander a pretence of thinking freely in religious mailtr!, 
| fake a liberty of living a vicious and immoral lift, and 
thereby throw an odium on the moſt glorious character thil 
a reaſonable bring can br poſſeſs'd of. 
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by their peculiar manners, as by a certain caſt of ſea- 


tures or complexion. My young ſquite is put upon a 
licle horſe before he can well walk, and becomes (as 
his father was before him) the pupil and companion of 
the groom and the game keeper: And if miſs's mamma 
ſhould chance to be the daughter of a poor man of 
uality, and the wife of a ſubſtantial tradeſman, the 
liitle lady is early inftruted to value herſelf on her 
blood, and to deſpiſe her father's dirty connection with 
bafineſs, * Fy | = 
To this method of education it is owing, that the 
ſame vices and follies are delivered down from one ge- 
neration to another, The modiſh exceſſes of theſe 
times are in their nature the ſame with thoſe which 


were formerly in vogue, though they differ ſomewhat 
'in their ſhape and appearance. The preſent race of 


bucks, bloods, and freetbinkers, are but the ſpawn of 


the Mohocks and the Hell-Fire-Club: And if our mo- 
dern fine ladies have had their Maſquerades, their 


Vauxhalls, their Sunday Tea-drinking at Ranelagh, 


and their Morning Chocolate in the Hay-Market, they 
have only improved upon the Ring, the Spring-Gar- 


dens, the New. Exchange Afignations, and the Morn- 
ing Puppet-ſhew, which employed the attention of 


their grandmothers: And as it is not apparent, that 


our people of faſhion are more wicked, ſo neither ate 
they wiſer than their predeceſſors. ; 


When I contemplate the manner in which the youn- 
ger part of the polite world is brought up, I am apt to 


carry my reflections farther than what merely concerns 


their own perſons, Let our young men of faſhion ex- 


Poſe their ignorance abroad, rather than improve at our 
niverfities at home ;—— let them trifle away their 


time in inſipid amuſements, and run looſe about the 


town in one continued round of extravagance and de- 


| bauchery let our young ladies be taught nothing 
. but gallantry and whiſt, and be ſeen only at rcuts and 


aſlemblies z — if the conſequence extend not beyond 
themſelves, But as theſe ars to be the fathers and mo- 
there, the guardians and tutors, on whom the morals 
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of our next race muſt depend; it becomes a public con. 
cern, leſt the reign of vice and ignorance . ſhould be 
ſupported, as it were, by bereditary ſucceſſion, and pro- 
pagated to diſtant generations, 1 

The modern method of education is, indeed, ſo lit'le 
calculated to promote virtue and learning, that it is 1. 
moſt impoſſible the children ſhould be wiſer or better 
than their parents. The country ſquire ſeldom fails of 
ſeeing his ſon as dull and auk ward a looby as himſelf ; 


while the debauched or foppiſh man of quality breed: 


up a rake or an empty coxcomb, who brings new dil - 
eaſes into the family, and freſh mortgages on the eſtate, 
If you would therefore favour us, Mr. Town, with a 
ew remarks on this ſubject, you would do ſervice to 
pollerity; for the preſent give me lea ve to illuſtrate what 
I bave ſaid by the example of a very faſhionible ſamily. 
Lady Belle Modely was one of the fineſt women in 
the laſt reign, as the Colonel her huſband was one of 
the ſmarteſt fellows, After they had afloniſhed the 
world ſingly with the cclat of their actions, they came 
together: Her ladyſhip was proud of fixing a man, who 
- was thought to have intrigued with half the women of 
faſhion ; while the Colonel fell a ſacrifice to ber beau- 
ty, only becauſe ſhe was admired by every body elle, 
They lived together for ſome time in great ſplendor ; 
but as matrimony was a conſtraint upon their freedom, 
they at length parted by a private agreement. Lady 
Belle keeps the beſt company, is at the head of every 
Farty of pleaſure, never miſſes a maſquerade, and has 
card. tables conſtantly at ber own houſe on ſundays. 
Tbe Colonel is one of the oldeſt members of the club 
at Mitt, runs borſes at Newmarket, has an aQreſs in 
keeping, and is protected from tbe impeninence 9 
duns, by having purchaſed a ſeat in patliament at al 
molt as great an ,expence, as would have ſatis fied the 
demands of his creditors, 5 
They have two children: The one has been  ecuca- 
ted by the direction of his ſa ber, the other has been 
bred op under the eye of her mamma, The boy ww, 
indeed, put io a grammfr-ſchool for a while; bui * 
. in 


moſt cou 
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diſcovered early marks of ſpirit, (ſuch as kicking down 
wheelbarrows, and ſetting old women on their heads) 
the Colonel ſwore Jack ſhould be a ſoldier, and accord- 
ingly begged a pair of colours for him, before he was 
fifteen, The Colonel, who had ſerved only in the 


peaceful campaigns of Covent-Garden, took great pains 
to inſtil into Jack all that proweſs ſo remarkable in the 


modern heroes of the army. He enumerated his victo- 
ries over bullies, his encounters with ſharpers, his mid- 


night ſkirmiſhes with conſtables, his ſtorming of bag» 


nios, his impriſonment in round-houſes, and his honour. 
able wounds in the ſervice of proftitutes, The Cap- 
tain could not fail of improving under ſo excellent a 
tutor, and ſoon became as eminent as his father, He 
is a Blood of the firſt rate; Sher/och bas inſtructed bim 
in the uſe of the broad ſword, and Broughton has taught 


him to bex. He is a fine gentleman at aſſemblies, « 


ſharper at the gaming-table, and a bally at the bagnios, 
He has not yet killed his man in the bonwourab/e way; 
but he has pallantly crippled ſeveral watchmen, and 
rapeouſly run a drawer through the body, His 
ſcanty pay will not allow him to keep a miſtreſs ; but it is 
aid, that he is privately married to a woman of the town. 

Such is the conſequence of the ſon's education ; and 
by this aur people of diftin tion may learn, bow much 


better it is to let a lad ſee the world, as the phraſe is, 


than to laſh him through « grammar - ſchool like a pariſh 


boy, and confine him with dull pedants in a college 


Cloifter. Lady BeLLs has not been leſs careful of her 
daughter Miſs HaxrxiorT. Thoſe who undertzke the 
buſineſs of educating polite females, have laid it down 
20 a role to confider women merely as Dolls ; and there- 
fore never attempt the cultivation of their principles, 
but employ their whole attention on adorning their per- 


ſons, The romantic notions of honour and virtue are 
. enly fit for poor aukward creatures, who are to marry 
2 ſhopkeeper or a parſon; but they can be of no uſe to 
2 fine girl, who is * to make a figure, Accord- 


ingly 


tin and Greek, or indeed any language except French, 
are of no ſervice to a gentleman : And as the lad had 
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ingly” Miſs HARRIOT was committed to the care of 
Madame Governante,' who never ſuffered her to ſpeak a 
word of Engl, and a French dancing-maſter, who 
taught her to hold up her head, and come into the room 
like a little lady. As ſhe grew up, her mamma inftruct. 
ed her in the niceſt points of ceremony and good breed. 
ing: She explained to her the laws and regulations of 
dreſs, directed her in the choice of her brocades, told 
her what faſhions beſt became her, and what colours beſt 
ſuited her complexion, Theſe excellent rules were con- 
ſtantly enforced by examples drawn from her ladyſbip's 
own practice: Above all, ſhe unravelled the various arts 
of gallantry and intrigue, recounted the ſtratagems ſhe 
had herſelf employed in gaining new conqueſts, taught 
her when to advance and when to retreat; and how far 
me might venture to indulge herſelf-in certain freedoms 
without endangering her reputation. I 

Miſs Haxrior ſoon became the public admiration 
of all the pretty fellows, and was allowed to be a lady 
of the moſt elegant accompliſhments. She was reckon- 
ed to play a better game at whiſt than Mrs. Sharply, and 


to bet with more ſpirit at brag than the bold lady Atall. 
She was carried about to Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, 


and every other place of diverſion by the mother; 
where. ſhe was expoſed as at a public mart for beauty, 
and put up to the beſt bidder. But as Miſs had ſome 
fortune in her own diſpoſal, ſhe bad not the patience to 
wait the formal delays of marriage articles, jointures, 
ſettlements, and pin-money ; and ( juſt before the late 
act took place) eloped with a gentleman, who had loop 
been very intimate with her mamma, and recommended 
himſelf to Miſs HARRTIOr, by a ſtature of fix feet and 
a ſhoulder knot, © e 425 Rs >: 
I am, 81K, your humble ſervant, &c. 
On Modefly and Aſſurance. 
918, "2406 4 ] bi %. 
Have here ſent you a Fable, with which, perhaps, 
vou will not be diſpleaſed. „ $4 
Modeſty, the Daughter of Knowledge; and — 


—— 
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the Offspring of Ignorance, met accidentally upon the 
Road; and, as both had a long Way to go, and had 


experienced, from former Hardſhips, thai they were a- 


like unqualified to purſue their Journey alone, they a- 
greed, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition in their Natures, 
to lay afide all Animoſities, and, for their mutual Ad- 
vantage, to travel together, It was in a Country where 
there were no Inns for Entertainment ; ſo that, to their 
own Addreſs, and to the Hoſpitslity of the Inhabitants, 


they were continually to be obliged for Proviſions and 


Aſſurance had never failed of getting Admittance to 
the Houſes of the Great; but it had frequently been 
her Misfortune to be turned out of Doors, at a Time 
when ſhe was promiſing herſelf an elegant Entertainment, 
or a Bed of Down to reſt upon. Modeſty had been 
excluded from all ſuch Houſes, and compelled to take 


Shelter in the Cottages of the Poor; where, tho' ſhe 


had Leave to continue as long as ſhe pleaſed, a Truſs 


of Straw had been her uſual Bed, and Roots, or the 


corſet Proviſions, her conſtant Repaſt. But, as both, 
by this accidental Meeting, were become Friends and 
Fellow-travellers, they entertained Hopes of afliſting 
each other, and of ſhortening the Way by dividing the 
Cares ol it. f tea Lok 

Aſſurance, who was dreſſed lightly in a Summer Sill 
and ſhort Petticoats, and who had ſomething command- 
ing in her Voice and Preſence, found the ſame eaſy Ac- 


ceſs as before, to the Caſtles and Palaces upon the Way; 


while Modeſty, who followed her in a Ruſſet Gown, 
ſpeaking low, and caſting her Eyes upon the Ground, 


was, as-uſual, puſhed back by the Porter at the Gate, till 
introduced by her Companion, whoſe faſhionable Ap= 


pearance and familiar Addreſs got Admiſſion for both. 


And, now, by the Endeavours of each to ſupport the | 


other, their Difficulties vaniſhed, and they ſaw theme 


ſelves. the Favourites of all Companies, and the Parties - 


of their Pleaſures, Feſtivals, and Amuſements. The 
Sallies of Aſſurance were continually checked by the 


| Delicacy of Modeſly ; and the Bluſhes of Modeſty were 
1 | OT, ; _ frequently 


= 


frequently relieved by the Vivacity of Aſſurance ; who, 
though ſhe was ſometimes detected at her old Pranks, 
which always put her Companion out of Countenance, 
was yet ſo awed by her Preſence, as to flop ſhort of 
Offence. | ES 1 

Thus, in the Company of Modeſty, Aſſurance gain- 
ed that Reception and Eſteem, which ſhe had vainly 
hoped for in her Abſence ; while Modeſty, by Means of 
ber new Acquaintance, kept the beſt Company, ſeaſted 
upon Delicacies, and flept in the Chambers of State, 
Aſſurance indeed had, in one Parijcular, the Aſcendan- 
cy over her Companion: For, if any one aſked Modeſty 
whoſe Daughter ſhe was, ſhe bluſhed, and made no 
Anſwer ; while Aſſurance took the Advantage of her 
Silence, avd impoſed herſelf upon the World as the 
Offspring of Knowledge. 

In this Manner did the Travellers purſue their Jour. 
ney; Aſſurance taking the Lead through the great Towne 
and Cities, and apologiſing for the Ruſtieity of her 
Companion ; while Modeſty went foremoſt through the 
Villages and Hamlets, and excuſed the odd Behaviour 
of Aſſurance, by repreſenting her as a Courtier. 

It happened one Day, after having meaſured a tedi. 
ous-Length of Road, that they came to « narrow River, 
which, by a baſty Swell, bad waſhed away the Bridge 
| That was built over it. As they ſtood upon the Bank, 

_ caſting their Eyes on the oppoſite Shore, they ſaw, at a 
little Diftance, s magoificent Caſtle, and a Crowd of 
People inviting them to come over, Aſſurauce, who 
topped at ene throwing aſide the Covering from 
her Limbs, plunged, almoff naked, into the Stream, and 
ſwam ſafely to the other Side. Modeſty, offended at the 
Tndecency of ber Companion, and diffident of her own 
Strength, would have declined the Danger; but being 
urged by Aſſurance, and derided for her Cowardice by 
the People on the other Side, ſhe unfortunately ventured 
beyond her Depth, and, oppreſſad by her Fears, as well 
as entangled by ber Cloaths, which were bound tight!) 
about ber, immediately diſappeared, and was driven by 
the Current none know whither, It is ſaid, indeed, that ſhe 


ww 
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\ was afterwards tpken op alive by.a Fiſherman upon the 
{ ſhortly ſhe will be brought to 


Engliþ Coat, and tha 
this Metropolis, and ſhewn to the Curious of both Sexes. 


Aſſurance, not in the leaſt daunted, purſued her Jour- 


ney alone ; and, though not altogether as ſucceſsful as 
with her Companion, yet, having learnt in particular 
Companies, and upon particular Occaſions, to aſſume 
the Air and Manner of Modeſty, ſhe was received kindly 
in every Houſe ; and, at laſt arriving at the End of her 
Travels, ſhe became a very great Lady, and roſe to be 


the firſt Maid of Honour to the Queen of the Country, 


From a young Lady in Town to * Aunt in tbe Country, 
| def Bing Greenwich Park, and the Paſſage to it by 
ater. © 5 


HONOURED MADAM, © Fe 
AST Tueſday, being Eaſter Tueſday, I went with 
1 my Uncle, Aunt, and Couſins, down the River, 
on what they call a Party of Pleaſure ; but with Deſign 

Principally to ſee Greenwich Park and Hoſpital. 
We took Water at the Tower, which I ſhall deſcribe 


« 
. 

— 

. 


ina future Letter : I was pretty much afraid of Dangec 


from Anchors, Cables, and ſuch like, as we paſſed by 
the great Numbers of Ships, that lay in our Wey at 


frit ſetting out. But afterwards the River looked very 


pleaſent, and the Number of Boats all rowing with the 
Tide, made the River look very agrecably. 
After failing a few Miles, we came within Sight 


of the Dock. yard at Deptford, where ſeveral large Ships 


upon the Stocks afforded a fine Proſpect; as the naval 

6 of England is both its Glory, and its De- 
- HI En 3 
Next to Deptford, I was greatly pleaſed with the 


Proſpect of the Royal Hoſpital at Greeawich, for Sea. 


men grown old in the Service of their Country, When 


we landed, we went into this flae Building ; and in the 


Inſide, every thing, ip my Judgment, was perfectly a- 
greeable to the Magniticence of the Outſide ; allowing 


the 
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the one to be deſigned to do Honour to the Nation, the 
other to ſupport a Number of neceſſitous People, who 
ought to be the public Care. The great Hall, and the 
Paintings in it, are admirable ; but I know not whether 
they would not better ſuit a Palace, than an Hoſpital ; 
And, indeed, this may be ſaid of the whole Building, 
From thence we went into the Park; where J beheld 
divers odd Scenes of Holiday-folks. Here appeared a 
rakiſh young Fellow, with two or three Women who 
look'd like Servant-maids ; the Hero delighted, tbe 
Nymph ſmiling round him There a careful looking 
Father with his Children on each Side ; Trains of ad- 
miring Lovers, ready-pair'd, followed one another in 
thronging Crouds at the Gate; a Sea-Officer, with a 
Lady not over-burdened with Modefly in her Behavi. 
our: A Croud of City Apprentices, ſome with, ſome 
without their Laſſes: Half a dozen Beaux opling al] 
they met: And ſeveral ſeemingly diſconſolate Virgin: 
walking alone, The Concourſe of middling Objects 
Jr chiefly toward a-bigh Hill in the Middle of the 
Fark; where, as they .arriv'd, their Buſineſs was to 
take hold of Hands, and tun down as faſt as poſſible, 
«midſt the Huzza's of a Multitude of People, who ear- 
nelly expected to ſee the Women fall, in hopes that 
their Cloaths would not lie ſo conveniently, when they 
were down, as might be wiſhed, 3 | 
This, Madam, is a Diverſion you would not expect 
ſo near the police City of London; but I affure you, 
| ſuch a Levity poſſeſſed almoſt every body aſſembled on 
this Occaſion, as made the Park, tho* moſt beautiful in 
itſelf, no way entertaining to ; 
Your moſt dutiful Niece, 


Sir Richard Steele Account of the famous Cieling in the 
great Hall at Greenwich, painted by Sir George Thorn- 
Bill. n 4 


1 I Went tbe other Day down the River, and dined 
with ſome Virtuoſi Friends at Greenwich. The 
1 | 8 Purpoſe 
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TForpoſe of the Gentleman, who invited us, was to en- 
tertain us with a Sight of that famous Cieling in the 

great Hall at Greenwich Hoſpital, painted by our inge- 
nious Countryman, Mr. Thornhill, who has executed a 


great and noble Deſign with a maſterly Hand, and un- 
common Genius. The Regularity, Symmeiry, Bold- 


neſs, and Prominence of the Figures, are not to be de- 


ſcribed, nor isit in the Power of Words to raiſe too 
great an Idea of the Work. As well as I could com- 


prehend it from ſeeing it but twice, I ſhall give a plain 


Account of it. | 


In the Middle of the Cieling (which is about 106 
Feet long, and 56 Feet wide, and near 50 Feet high 


is a very large oval Frame, painted and carved in Imi- 


tation. of Gold, with a great Thickneſs rifing io the 


Iaßſide to throw up the Figures the greater Height; the 


Oval is faſtened to a great Suffeat adorned with Roſes 


in Imitation of Copper. The whole is ſupported by 
eight gigantick Figutes of Slaves, four on each Side, as 


though they were carved in Stone; between the Figures, 


thrown in Heaps into a Covering, are all manner of 


Maritime Trophies in Metzo-relievo, as Anchors, Ca- 


bles, Rudders, Maſts, Sails, Blocks, Capitals, Sea- guns, 
Sea-carriages, Boats, Pinnaces, Oars, Stretchers, Co- 
lours, Enfigns, Pennants, Drums, Trumpets, Bombs, 
Mortars, {mall Arms, Granadoes, Powder- Barrels, Fire 
Arrows, Grapling-Irons, Croſs Staves, Quadrants, Com- 


puns c. all in Stone-Colours, to give the greater 


auty to the reſt of the Cieling which is more ſigniſicant. 
About the Oval in the Infide are placed the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiack; the Six Northern Signs, as Aries, 


Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, are placed on 


the North-ſide of the Oval z and the Six Southera Signs, 


as: Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 


Piſces, are to the South, with three of them in a Groupe, 

which compoſe one Quarter of the Year ; The Signs 

bare their Attitudes, and their Draperies are varied 

| | | ©) and 

Aries is of a turbulent Aſpe&, with little Winds and 

Rains hovering about bim, bis Drapery of a as waz, 
| | | -3 
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and adapted to the Seaſons they peſſeſs, as the cool, the 
blue, and the tender green to the Spring, the yellow to 
the Summer, and the red and flame- Colour to the Dog. 
Days and Autumnal Seaſon, the white and cold to the 
Winter ; likewiſe the Fruits and the Flowers of every 


Seaſon as they ſucceed each other. 
In the Middle of the Oval are repreſented King Wil. 
liam and Queen Mary, ſittiog on a Throne under a 
| Bay Pavilion or purple Canopy, attended by the four 
-ardinal Virtues, as Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude 


and Jullice, 


Over the Queen's Head is Concord, with the Faſces, 
it her Feet two Doves, ' denoting mutual Concord and 
innocent Agreement, with Cupid holding the Kirg's 
Scepter, while be is preſenting Peace with the Lamb 
end Olive Branch, and Liberty expreſſed by the A. 


thenian Cap, to Europe; who laying ber Crowns at his 


Feet receives them with an Ait of Reipe& and Grau- 
tude. The King tremples Tyranny under his Feet, 
which is expreſt by a French Perſonage, with his lead- 
en Crown falling off, bis Chains, -Yoke and Iron Sword 


broken to pieces, a Cardinal's Cap, triple crow n'd Mitre:, 


Ke. tumbling down. Juſt beneath is Time bringing 
Truth to Light, near which is a Figure of ArchiteQure, 
holding a large Drawing of Part of the Hoſpital, with 
the Cupola, and pointing up to the Royal Founders, at- 
tended by the little Genii of her Art. Bereath her is 


Wiſdom 
ſhadowed with dark Rufſet, to denote the Chang eableneſi 
. of the Weather. April, or Taurus, is more mile z May, 


or Gemini, in blue ; Tune,” a calm red; July, more rid 
diſh, and as be'leans upon his Lyon weill a little from the 


Sun. Virgo, almoſt naked and Hing from the Heat of the” 
Sun; Libra, in deep red; Scor pio weil; himſelf from the 
feorcbing Sun in a lame-colour Mantle; Sagittarius in red, 
leſs bot; Diceimber, or Capricorn, blueiſh ; Aquariu: in 


a wateriſh green; Piſces in blue. Over Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, prefides Flora; over Cancer, Leo, Virgo, pre/icts 
Ceres; over Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Baichus; and 
over Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces, Hyems howering over a 


braten” Pot of Fire, 


I 


Hercales, deſtroying Ambition, Envy, Covetouſneſs, 
DetraRtion, Calumny, with other Vices, which ſeem to 


| fall to the Earth, the Place of their more natura! Abode. 


Over the Royal Pavillion is ſhewn at a great Height 
Apollo in his Golden Chariot, drawn by four white 


Horſes, attended by the Horz, and Morning Dews 
falling before him, going his Courſe through the twelve 


Signs of the Zodiack ; and from him the whole Plafond 
or Cieling is enlightened, | 

Each Find of the Cieling is raiſed in PerſpeQive, 
with a Balluſtrade and Eliptick Arches, ſupported by 
Groupes of Stone Figures, which form a Gallery of 


the whole Breadth of the Hall; in the Middle of which 


Gallery, (as tho' on the Stocks) going into the upper 
Hall, is ſeen in Perſpective the Tafferil of the Blen- 


beim Man of War, with all her Galleries, Port-holes 


open, &c. to one Side of which is a Figure of Victory 
flying, with Spoils taken from the Enemy, and putting 


them aboard the Engliſh Man of War. Before the 


Ship is a Figure repreſenting the City of London, with 


the Arms, Sword and Cap of Maintainance, ſupported * 


by Thame and Ifis, with other ſmall Rivers offering up 
their [Treaſures to ber; the River Tine pouring forth 
Sacks of Coals. In the Gallery on each Side the Ship 
are the Arts and Sciences that relate to Navigation, 
with the great Archimedes, many old Philoſophers con- 
ſulting the Compaſs, ce. 5 

At the other End, as you return out of the Hall, is a 
Gallery in the ſame Manner, in the Middle of which is 
the Stern of a beautiful Galley filled with Spaniſh Tro- 
phies, Under which is the Humber with bis Pigs of 
Lead; the Severn, with the Avon falling into her, 
with other leſſer Rivers. In the North-end of the 
Gallery is the famous Ticho Brahe, that noble Daniſh 

night, and great Ornament of his Profeſſion and Hu. 


man Nature; near him is Copernicus with his Pithago- 
rean Syſtem in his Hand; next to him is an old Mathe- 


matician holding a large Table, and on it are deſcribed 
two principal Figures, of the incomparable Sir Iſaac 
; 2: Þ | Newton, 


8 | 
Wiſdom and Heroick Virtue, repreſented by Pallas and 


g 
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Newton, on which many extraordinary Things in that 
Art are built. On the other End of the Gallery, to the 
South, is our learned Mr. Flamſtead, Reg. Aftron, 
Profeſſ. with his ingenious Diſciple, Mr. Tho. Weſton, 
In Mr. Flamſtead's Hand is a large Scrole of Paper, on 
which is drawn the great Eclipſe of the Sun that did 
_ - happen on April 1715 ; nearhim is an old Man 
with a Pendulum counting the Seconds of Time, 23 
Mr. Flamſtead makes his Obſervations with his great 


_ Mural Arch and Tube on the Deſcent of the Moon on 


the Severn, which at certain Times form ſuch a Roll of 
the Tides as the Sailors corruptly call the Higre, inſtead 
of the Eager, and is very dangerous to all Ships in its 
Way. This is alſo expreſt by Rivers tumbling down by 
- the Moon's Influence into the Severn, In this Gallery 
are more Arts and Sciences relating to Navigation, 

All the great Rivers, at each End of the Hall, have 
their proper Product of Fiſh ifluing out of their Vaſe, 

In the four great Angles of the Cieling, which ate 
over the Arches of the Galleries, are the four Element; 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water, repreſented by Jupiter, 
| Juno, Cybele and Neptune, with their leſſer Deitics 
accompanying, as Vulcan, Iris, the Fauoi, Amphi- 
trite, with all their proper Attitudes, &c. 

At one End of the great Oval is a large Figure i 
Fame deſcending, riding on the Winds, and ſending 
forth the Praiſes of the Royal Pair. 

All the Sides of the Hall are adorned with fluted Pi- 
laſters, Trophies of Shells, Corals, Pearls; the Jamb: 
of the Windows ornamented with Roſes empannel!'d, or 
the Opus reticulamium heightened with green Gold. 

The Whole raiſes in the SpeQator the moſt livelj 
Images of Glory and Vidory, and cannot be bebe 
without much Paſſion and Emotion. 

N B. Sir James Bateman was the firſt Propoſer aud 
the firſt BenetaQor to the Cieling, h 
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From the Connoiſſeur, on an afuittd uſe of bard Wards. 


T is a heavy tax upon authors, that they ſhould al- 

ways be expected to write ſenſe. Some few indeed, 
who are rich in ſentiment, pay this tax very chearſally ; 
but the generality endeavour one way or another to clude » 
it, For this purpoſe ſome have moulded their pieces 
into the form of wings, axes, eggs, and altars ; while 
others have laced down the fide of a copy of verſe: 
with the letters of their miſtreſs's name, and called it 2. 
acroſtic: Not to mention the curious inventions of re> 
buſſes and anagrams. For the ſame reaſons, the mo 


dern ſong-writers of our public gardens, who are ou 


principal love- poets at preſent, entertain us with ſon 
pets, and madrigals in Crambo. Authors, who pro 
miſe wit, pay us off with puns and quibbles ; and wilt 
our writers of comedy, long ſwords, ſhoit jerkins, an; 
tables with carpets over them paſs for incident end hu 
moar, . Z work : : 

But no artifice of this ſort has been ſo often and f&._ 
ſuccelsfully practiſed as the immoderate uſe of uncouth 
terms and expreſſions, Words that mean nothing, pro- 
vided they found big, and fill the ear, are the beſt ſuc. 
cedaneum for ſenſe. Nothing ſo effeQually anfwere 
Mr, Bayes's ' endeavour to elevate and ſurpriſe ; and the 
reader, though he ſees nothing but ſtraws float on the 


| ſurface, candidly ſuppoſes thet there are pearls and dian 


monds at the bottom. Several dull authors by availing 
themſelves of this ſecret have paſſed for very deep wri- | 
ters; and arrant nonſenſe has as often laid ſaugly be- 
neath hard words, as a ſhallow pate bzacath the folemn 
appearance of a full-bottomed periwig. 
Thoſe, who. ate employed in what they call abſtraſt 
ſpeculations, moſt commonly have recourſe to this me-/ 


\ thad, Their diſſertations are naturally expected to il- 


luſtrate and explain, but this is ſometimes a te. ik. abo: 
their abilities; and when they have led the reacer inte 
« Maze, from which they canact deliver him, they very 
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wiſely bewilder him the more. This is the caſe with | 


thoſe profound writers, who have treated concerning 
the eſſence of matter, who talk very gravely of cup. 
peity, tableiiy, tallow candleity, and twenty other 
* things with as much ſound and as little ſignification. 
Of theſe we may very well ſay with the poet, 
Such labour'd nothing in ſo ſtrange a lile, | 
Amaze th* unlearn'd, and make the . 
| OPER, 
No made of expreſſion throws ſuch an impenetrable 
milt over a work as an unneceſſary profuſion of Tech. 
nical Teims, This will eppear very plainly to thoſe, 
who will turn over a few pages of any modern collec. 
tion of voyages, Deſcriptions of a ſtorm make ſome of 
the fineſt and moſt ſtriking paſſages in the beſt poets, and 
it is for theſe in particular, that Longinus admires the 


Odyſſey. The real circumſtances of a florm are in 


themſelves, without the aid of poetical ornaments, ve. 
ry affecting; yet whoever reads an account of them in 
any of our writers of voyages, will be ſo puzzled and 
. perplexed with Starboard and Larboard, the Main-malt 
and Mizen-maſt, and a multitude of Sea- terms, that he 
will not be the leaſt moved at the diſtreſs of the ſhip's 
crew. The abſurdity of this did not eſcape Swift, who 
| has ridiculed it by a mock deſcription of the ſame kind 
in his Gulliver: Thoſe, who treat military ſubjects, 
are equally ridiculous: They overwhelm you with 
Counterſcarps, Paliſades, Baſtions, &c. and fo fortiiy 
their no-meaning with hard words, that it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to beat them out of their intrenchments, 
Such writers, who abound in Technical Terms, always 
put me in mind of Ignoramus in the play, who courts 
his miſtreſs out of the law. dictionary, runs over a long 
catalogue of the meſſusges, lands, tenements, barns, 
outhouſes, &c. of which he will put ber in poſſeſſion, 
it ſhe will join iſſue with him, and manifeſts his paſſion, 
in the ſame manner that he would draw up a leaſe. 

This effectation is never more offenfive, than when it 
gets into the pulpit, The greater part of almoſt every 

audience, that fits under our preachers, are n 
| : an 
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and illiterate, and ſhould thereſore have every thing de? 
livered to them in as plain, ſimple, and intelligible a 
manner 88 poſſible. Hard words, if they have any. 
meaning, can only ſerve to make them ſtare, and they 
can never be edified by what they do not underſtagd, 
Young elergymen juſt come from the Univerſity, are 
proud of ſhewing the world that they have been read - 
ing the Fathers, and are fond of entering on the moſt 
abſtruſe points of divinity. But they would employ 
their time more to their own credit, as well as the im- 
provement of their hearers, if they would rather en- 


deavour to explain and inforce the precepts of the A. 


poſtles and Evangeliſts, than retail the confuſed hy po- 
theſes of crabbed metaphyficians. 

As to eſſays, and all other pieces that come under the 
denomination of familiar writings, one would imagine, 
that they muſt neceſlarily be written in the eaſy language 
of nature and common ſenſe. No writer can flatter 
himſelf, that his productions will be an agreeable part of 
the equipage of the tea-table, who writes almoſt too 
abſtrulely for the ſtudy, and involves his thoughts in 
hard words and affected latiniſms. Vet this bas been 
reckoned by many the ſtandard-ſtile for theſe looſe de- 


teched pieces. Addiſon was proud that he could boaſt, 


of having drav'n learning out of ſchools and colleges in- 
to clubs and coffec-houſes, as Socrates was ſaid to draw 


_ morality from the clouds io dwell among men: But 


theſe peaple (as Lord Bolinbroke pretends to ſay of the 
ſame Socrates) mount the clouds themſcives. This news 
fangled manner of delivering our ſentiments is called 


writing ſound ſenſe: If I find this mode ſeems li kely to 
prevail, I ſhall certainly think it expedient to give into 


it, and very ſaddenly oblige the world with a Coan1ss 
88UR fo ſenſible, that it will be impoſſible to under- 
Rand it, FFF 6 

But hard words and uncouth ways of expreſſing our- 


ſelves never appear with ſo ill a grace as in our common 
_ Converſation — In writings we expect ſome degree of ex- 


actneſs and preciſion ;; bat if even there they ſeem harſh 
and-Giſepreeable, when they obſtruct the freedom of our 
3 «I i | familiar 
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familiar chat, they either make us laugh, or put us out of 
patience, It was imagined by the antientr, that things 
were called by one name among mortals, and by ano- 


ther among the Gods: In like manner ſome gentlemen, 


who would be accounted fine-ſpoken perſons, diſdain to 
mention the moſt trivial matters in the ſame terms with 
the reſt of the world; and ſcarce enquire how you do, 
or bid you good-morrow, in any phraſe that is intelli. 
gible. It always puts me in pain to find a lady give in- 
to this practice: If ſhe makes no blunder, it fits very- 
ungracefully upon her; but it is ten to one, that the 
rough uncouth ſyllables, that form theſe words, are too 
Harſh and big for the preity creature's mouth, and then 
ſbe maims them and breaks them to her uſe ſo whimſi. 
cally, that one can ſcarce tell whetber ſhe is talking 
French or Engliſh. I ſhall make no more refleQions 

on this ſubject at preſent, but conclude my paper with a 
_ ſhort flory, © EN nr FEES 4 
A merry fellow, who was formerly of the univerſity, - 
going through Cambridge on a journey, took it into his 
head to call on his old tutor. As it is no great wonder, 
that pedantry ſhould be found in a college, the tutor 
uſed to lard his converſation with numberleſs hard words 
and forced derivations from the Latin, His pupil, who 
had a mind to banter the old gentleman on his darling 
foible, when he viſited him, entered his chambers with 
an huge dictionary under his arm. The fitſt compli. 
ments were ſcarce over, before the tutor bolted out a 
word big enough for the mouth of Garsgantua. Here 
the pupil begged that he would ſtop a little; and after 
turning over his dictionary defired him to proceed. 
The learned gentleman went on, and the pupil ſeemed 
to liſten with great attention, till another word came 
out as hard as the former, at which he again interrupted 
him, and again had recourſe to his dictionary.— This 
appears to me the only way of converfing with perſons 
of ſo pompous an elocution; unleſs we convert the 
orators themſelves into Lexicons, to interpret their own 
phraſes, by troubling them to reduce the meaning of 

their fine ſpeeches into plain Engliſn. 5 
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The Study of the Engliſh Language recommended. 


Friend of mine lately gave me an account of a ſet 

of. gentlemen, who meet together once a week 
under the name of The ExoLIsH CLuB, The title, 
with which they dignify their Society, ariſes from the 
chief end of their meeting, which is to cultivate their 


Mother Tongue. They (employ half the time of their 


aſſembling in hearing ſome of our beſt Claſſics read to 
them, which generally farniſhes them with converſation 
for the reſt of the evening. They have inſtituted an- 
nual feſtivals m honour of Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- 
ton, &c, on each of which an oration, interſperſed with 
encomiums on the Engliſh language, is ſpoken in praiſe 
of the author, who (in the phraſe of the almanack) gives 
the red letter to the day. They have alſo eſtabliſhed a 
fund, from which handſome rewards are allotted to thoſe, 


who ſhall ſupply the place of any exotic terms, that 


have been ſmuggled into our language, by homeſpun 


Britiſh words equally fignificant and expreſſive. An or- 


der is alſo made againſt importing any contraband phra- 
ſes into the Club, by which heavy fines are laid on thoſe, 


who ſhall have any modiſh barbariſms found upon them; 

Whether they be foreign words, ancient or modern, or _ 
any cant terms Coined by the Town for the ſervice of 
the current year, 3 5 | ; 
The whole account, which I received from my friend, 


gave me great ſatisfattion : And I never remember any 
ſociety that met together on ſuch commendable prin⸗ 
Ciples, Their proceedings it muſt, however, be con- 
feſſed, are ſomewhat untaſhionable ;; for the Engliſh 


Tongue is become. as litile the general cars as Engliſh - 


Beef, or Engliſh Honeſty, Young gentlemen are ob- 
liged to drudge at ſchool for nine or ten years, in order 
to ſcrape together as much Greek and Latin, as they 
can forget during their tour abroad; and have com- 
monly at the ſame time a private maſter to give them 
French enough to land them with ſome reputation at 3 
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lais. This is to be ſare very prudent as well as genteel. 
Yet ſome people are perverſe enough to imagine, that 
to teach boys a foreign language, living or dead, with- 
out at the ſame time grounding them in their Mother 
Tongue, is a very prepoſterous plan of education. 
The Romans, though they fludied at Athens, directed 
their fiudies to the benefit of their own country, and 
though they read Greek, wrote in Latin. There are 
at this day in France Academies eftabliſhed for the ſup. 
port and preſervation of the French language; And per- 
haps, if to the preſent Proſeſſorſnips of Hebrew and 
Greek, there ſhould be added a Profeſſorſhip of the En. 
gliſh langaage, it would be no diſgrace to our learned 
Univerſities. | | | 1-1 Od 
When we confider, that our language is preferable to 
moſt, if not all others now in being, it ſeems ſomething 
extraordinary, that any attention ſhould be paid to a 
foreign tongue that is refuſed to our own, when we are 
likely to get ſo little by the exchange. Bat when we re. 
flect further on the remarkable purity, to which ſome 
late authors have brought ir, we are till more concerned 
at the preſent negle& of it. This ſhameful neglect [ 
take to be owing chiefly to theſe two reaſons; the falſe 
pride of thoſe who are efteemed men of learning, and 

the ridiculous affectation of our fine gentlemen, and pre- 
. tenders to wit. —_— 
In complaiſance to our fine gentlemen, who are them- 
ſelves the allowed ſtandards of politeneſs, I ſhall begio 
with them firſt, Their converſation exactly anſwers 
the deſcription, which Benedick gives of Claudio's: 
«© Their words are a very fantaſtical banquet, juſt ſo ma- 
ny ſtrange diſhes.'* Theſe diſhes too are all French; 
and I do not know, whether their converſation does not 
a good deal depend on their bill of fate; and whether 
the this mengre diet, on which our fine gentlemen ſub- 
fiſt, does not in ſome mesſure take away the power of 
that bold articulation, neceflary to give utterance to 
manly Britiſh accents: Hence their converſation be- 
comes {5 ** fantaſtical a banquet,” and every ſentence 
they deliver is almoſt as heterogeneous a mixture 31 3 
ſalmagundy. 
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ſalmagundy. A faſhionable coxcomb now never com- 
plains of the vapours, but tells you that he is very much 
ennuyee ;—he does not affect to be genteel, but de- 
gagee: —nor is he taken with an elegant ſimplicity in a 
beautiful countenance, but breaks out in raptures on a 
je ne ſcay quoi, and a certain naivate. In a word, his 
head as well as his heels is entirely French; and he is 
' a thorough petit maitre in his language as well as beha- 
viour. But notwithſtanding all this, I do not know, 
whether the converſation of our pretenders to wit i; not 
fill more barbarous. When they talk of Humbug, &c. 
they ſeem to be jabbering in the uncouth dialeC of the 
Hans, or the rude gabble of the Hottentots: Or it their 
words are at all allied to the language of this country, it 
probably comes neareſt to the ſtrange cant ſaid to be in 
vie among houſebreakers and highway men; and if their 
jargon will bear any explanation, the curious are moſt 
likely to meet with it in a polite vocabulary, lately pub- 
liſhed under the title of the Scoundrel's Dictionary. 
Many, who are accounted men of learning, if they do 
not join with fops and coxcombs to corrupt our language, 
at leaſt do very little to promote it, and are ſometimes 
very indifferently acquainted with it. There are many 
perſons of both our Univerfities, who can decypher an 
old Greek manuſcript, and conftrue Lycophron extem- 
pore, who ſcarce know the. idiom of their own lan- 
guage, and are at a loſs how to diſpatch a ſamiliar let- 
ter with tolerable facility. Theſe gentlemen ſeem to 
think, that learning conſiſts merely in beiog verſed in lan. 
| gunges not generally underſtood. But it ſhould be con- 
_ lidered, that the ſame genius, which animated the an- 
ciente, has diſpenſed at leaſt ſome portion of it's heat 
to later ages, and particularly to the Engliſh. Thoſe, 
who are really charmed with Homer and Sophocles, will 
hardly read Shakeſpear and Milton without emotion; 
and if I was inclined to carry on the parrallel, I could 
perhaps mention as many great names as Athens ever 
produced, Ihe knowledge of Greek, Latin, &c, is 
certainly very valuable; but this may be attained with- 
out the loſs of their Mother Tongue: For thgſe . 
| N ren 
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rend gentlemen ſhould know, that languages are not like 
preferments in the church, too many of which cannot 
be held together. | 


This great negle& of our own tongue is one of the 


principal” reaſons, that we are fo ſeldom favoured with 
any publications from either of our Univerſities, which 
we might expect very often, conſidering the great num- 
ber of learned men who reſide there. The preſs being 
thus deſerted by thoſe, who might naturally be expected 


to ſupport it, falls to the care of a ſet of iiliterate hire- 


linge, in whoſe hands it is no wonder-if the language is 
every day mangled, and ſhould at laſt be utterly de- 
ſiroyed, Writing is well known to be at preſent as much 
8 trade as any handicraft whatever; and every man, 


Who can vamp up any thing for preſent ſale, though 
void of ſenſe or ſyntax, is liſted by the bookſellers as an 


author, But allowing all our preſent writers to-be men 


_ of parts and learcing, (as there are doubtleſs ſome who- 
may be reckoned ſo) is it probable that they ſhould ex - 


ert their abilities to the utmoſt, when they do not wire 


for fame, like the ancients, but & a means of ſubſiſ- 


tance ? If Herodotus and Livy hed ſo'd their hifloties 


at fo much a ſheet, and all the other Greek and Latin 


Claſſies had written in the fame circumſtances with ma- 
ny modern authors, they would hardly have merited all 
that applauſe they ſo juſtly receive at preſent. The 
plays: of Sophocles and Euripides pgs not 
have been much better than modern Tragedies; 

might have got a dinner by half a dozen Town Ec- 
logues;z and Horace have wrote Birth. day Odes,or now 
_ and then a lampoon on the company at the Bziz. 

A falſe modeſty is another great cauſe of the few publi- 
cations by men of eminence and lesruing. How: ver equal 
to the ts ſk, they have not ſufficient cor fidence to ven- 
ture to the preſs, but are rather guilty of wilful es 
to themſelves and to the public. To reſcue our Native 
Languzge from the bends of ignorants and/mercena- 
ries, is a teſk worthy thoſe, who ste accounted orna- 
mente of our Seats of Learnivg ; and it is ſurely roy 
| $237: ee than 
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| than common ingratitude in thoſe, who eat the bread of 


literature, to refufe their utmoſt endeavours to ſup- 
port it, | 


| To the Connoiſſeur, on Draw: drinking. 


118, 5 7 | 
HAVE the misfortune to be married to a poor 


ſickly creature, who labours under a complication of | 


diſorders, and which nothing can relieve but a continued 
courſe of Strong Liquors; though, poor woman | ſhe 
would not elſe touch a Dram for the world. Sometimes 
ſhe is violently troubled with the tooth-ach, and then 
ſhe is obliged to hold a glaſs of Rum in her mouth, to 


numb the pain: At other times ſhe is ſeized with a - 


racking fit of the cholic, and nothing will ſo ſoon give 
her eaſe as ſome right Holland's Gin. She has the gout 


in her conſtitution ; and whenever ſhe feels a twitch of 
it, the only thing is ſheer Brandy to keep it from her 


head: But this is ſometimes too cold for her, and ſhe is 
forced to drive it out of her ſtomach with true Iriſh 


Uſquebaugh. She is never free from the vapours, not- 


withſlanding ſhe is continually drinking Hartſhorn and 


Water; and ever fince ſhe miſcarried, ſhe is ſo hyſte- 
rical in the night-time, that ſhe. never lives without a 
Cordial-water bottle by her bed-ſide. I have paid the 


apothecary above fifty pounds for her in one year; and 


his bill is laced down with nothing but Drops, Pepper. 


mint Water, and the Cordial Draught repeated. 

Her very diet muſt always be made heartening, other- 
wiſe it will do her no good. Tea would make her low- 
ſpirited, except ſhe was to qualify every diſh with a 


large ſpoonful of Rum. She has a glaſs.of Mountain 


with Bitters an hour before dinner to create an appetite; 
and, her ſtomach is ſo poor, that when ſhe is at table, 
ſhe muſt force every bit down with a.glaſs of Madeira. 
We uſually have a tiff of Punch together in the even- 
ing ; but the acid would gripe her, and the water keep 
| Her awake all the night, if it was not made comfortab/e 

with more than an equal portion of Spirit, ns OE 
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Bat notwithſtanding the grievous complaints ſhe 
hourly- labours under, ſhe is very hale ; and her com. 
plexion is, to all appearance, as healthy and florid as a 
milk. maid's; except, indeed, that her noſe and fore- 
head are ſubje& to red pimples, blotches, and breaking: 
out, which the apothecary tells me are owing to a kind 
of a pblogiſtic humour in her blood. For my part, 
conſidering the quantity of combuſtibles ſhe continually 
_ . pours down, I ſhould imagine the fire in her ſtomach 

- would kindle a flame in her countenance; and I ſhould 
not wonder, if ſhe looked as borrible, as thoſe who hang 
their face over a bowl of Burnt-brandy at Snap-dragon, 
I I amy, 818, your humble ſervant, | x 

- _ TIMOTHY NOGGAN, 


Pliny to Septitius 

e are, it ſeems, who have condemned me 
R to you, 88 being upon all occaſions too laviſh in 

commendation of my friends. I acknowledge the charge, 
and glory in it too ; for can there be a nobler error than 
an exceſs of benevolence ? But ſtill, who are theſe, let 
me aſk, that are better acquainted with my friends than 
I am myſelf? Yet grant there are any ſach, why will 
they deny me ſo pleaſing a miſtake? For ſuppoſing my 
friends deſerve not the high encomiumg I give them, 
- Eertainly I am bappy in believing they do, Let them 
recommend then this ungenerous ſtrictneſs 10 thoſe (and 


their number is not inconſiderable) who imagine they 
ſhew their judgment, when they indulge their cenſure. | 


As for myſelf, they will never be able to perſuade me | 
Can be guilty of an exceſs in friendſhip, Farewell, 


— %* 


* 1 - 


 Pling's Letter to Arius Clemens, © 


F ever polite Literature flouriſhed at Rome it certain- 
ly does now, of which I could give you many emi- 
nem inſtances: I will content my ſelf however with 
146A | naming 


8 


13 


naming only Euphrates the philofopher, I Grit made ac- | 


quaintance with this excellent perſon in my youth. When 


1 ſerved in the army in Syria, I had an opportunity of 


converſing with him familiarly, and took ſome pains to 
gain his affection; tho? that indeed was nothing difficult, 


for be is exceeding open to acceſs, and full of that huma- 


pity which he profeſſes, I ſhould think myſelf extreme- 


ly happy, if I had as much anſwered the expectations 
he at that time conceived of me, as he exceeds every 


thing I bad imagined of him, But perhaps I admire 
his. excellencies more now than I did then, becauſe I 
underſtand them better; if I can with ruth, ſay I un- 
derſtand them yet: For as nove but thoſe who are ſkill- 
ed in Painting, Statuary, and the plaſtic Art, can form 
a right judgment of any performances in thoſe ſciences; 
ſo a man muſt himſelf have made great advances in learn- 


ing, before he is capable of forming a juſt notion of the 


learned. However, as far as 1 am qualified to deter- 


mine, Euphrates is poſſeſſed of ſo many ſhining talents, 


that he cannot fail to ſtrike the moſt injudicious obſer - 
ver. He reaſons with much force, pene:ration and ele- 


gance, and frequently launches out into all the ſublime 


and Juxuriant eloquence of Plato. His ſtile is rich and 
flowing, and at the ſame time ſo wonderfully ſweet, 


that with a pleaſing violence he forces the attention of 


the moſt unwilling. hearer. . His outward appearance is 


apreeable to all the reſt, He has a good ſhape, z come- 


ly aſpe&, long hair, and a large white beard, circum- 
ſtances, which, tho* they may probably be thought tri- 
fling and accidental, contribute however to gain bim 


| much reverence. There is no affected negligence in his 


habit; his countenance is grave, but not auſtere; and 
his approach commands reſpe& without creating awe : 
Diſtinguiſhed as he is by the ſanctity of his manners, he 


is no leſs ſo by his polite and zffable addreſs. He points 
| his eloquence againſt the vices, nat the perſons of man- 


kind, and without chaſtiſing reclaims the wanderer. 
His exhortations ſo captivate your attention, that you 


| hang as it were upon his lips; and even after the heart 
n Convinced the ear ſt 


ills wiſhes to liſten to the harmo- 
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nious res ſoner. His family conſifls of three children (two 
of which are ſons) whom he educates with the utmoſt 
care. His father. in- law Pompeius Jolianus, at he greatly 
diſtinguiſked himſelf in every other part of his life, ſo par. 
ticularly in this, that tho' he was himſelf of the higheſt 
rank in his province, yet among many conſiderable com. 
petitors for his daughter, he preferred Euphrates as firf 
in merit tho' not in dignity. But to dwell no longer on 
the virtues of a man whoſe converſation I am ſo unfortu- 
nate as not to have leiſure to enjoy, what would it avail, 
but to encreaſe my uneaſineſs that I cannot enjoy it? My 
time is wholly taken up in the execution of a very honour. 
ble indeed, but very troubleſome employment; in hearing 
cauſes, anſwering petitions, paſſing accounts and writing 
of letters; but letters, alas ! where genius has no ſhare, 
I ſometimes complain to Euphrates (for I have leiſure at 
leaſt for that) of theſe unpleaſing occupations. He en- 
deayours to comfort me, by affirming, that to be enga- 
ged in the ſervice of the public, to hear and determine 
cauſes, io explain the laws and adminiſter juſtice; is a 
part, and the nobleſt part too, of Philoſophy, as it it 
reducing to practice what her profeſſors teach in ſpecu- 
lation, It may be ſo; but that it is as agreeable as to 
| ſpend whole days in attending to his uſeful converſation, 
— even his rhetoric will never be able to convince 
me. I cannot therefore but ſtrongly recommend it to 
vou, who bave leiſure, the next time you come to 
Rome (and you will come I dare ſay ſo much the ſoon- 
er) to take the benefit of his elegant and refined inſtruc- 
tions, I am not, you ſee, in the number of thoſe who 
_ _ envy others the happineſs they cannot ſhare themſelves: 
On the contrary, it is a very ſenſible pleaſure to me, 
when I find my friend's in poſſeſſion of an enjoy meat 
from which I have the misfortune to be excluded, 
Farewell, e 


J. is got eaſy to determine whether my love or eftecm 
I were greater for that wiſe and excellent man ar fa- 
r | r 
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ther; but this is moſt certain, that in reſpect to his me- 
mory and your virtues, I have the tendereſt value for 
you. Can ] fail then to wiſh (as I ſhall by every means 
ia my power endeavour) that your ſon may copy the 
virtues of both his grandfathers, particularly his mater- 
nal? As indeed his father and his uncle will furoiſh him 
alſo with very illuſtrious examples. The ſareſt method 
to train him up in the ſteps of theſe valuable men, is 
early to ſeaſon his mind with polite learning and uſeful 
knowledge; and it is of the laſt conſzquence from whom 
he receives theſe inſtructions, Hitherto he has bad his 
education under your eye, and in your houſe ; where 


he is expoſed to few, I ſhould rather ſay no, wrong im- 


preſſions. But he is now of an age to be ſent from 
home, and it is time to place him with ſome profeſſor 
of Rhetoric, of whoſe diſcipline and method, but above 
all, of whoſe morals, you may be well ſatisfied, Among 
the many advantages for which this youth is indebted to 
nature and fortune, he has that of a moſt beautiful per- 


ſon, It is neceſlary therefore, in this looſe and ſlippery 
age to find out one, who will not only be his tutor, but 


his guardian and his guide. I will venture to recom- 
mend Julius Genitor to you under that cbstacter. I 
love him, I confeſs, extremely; but my affection does 
by no means prejudice my judgment; on the contrary, 
it is, in truth, the effect of ii. His behaviour is grave, 
and his morals irreproachable ; perhaps ſomething too 
ſevere and rigid for the manners of theſe times. His 
qualifications in his profeſſion you may learn from many 
others ; for the art of elcquence, as ii is open to all the 


world, ia ſoog diſcovered; but the qualities of the beart- 


lie more concealed, and out of the reach of common 


obſervation 3 and it is on that fide I undertake to be 
anſwerable for. my friend, Your fon will bear nothiog .- 


from this worthy man, but what will be for bis advan- 
tage to know, nor learn any thing of Which it would 
be happier he ſhould be ignorant. 


* 


characters he has to ſupport. 1 will not heſitate then 


* 
” 


e will repreſent 10 
him as often, and with as much zeal, as you or I ſhould, 


* 


the virtues of his family, and what a glorious-weightiof- | 
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to place him with a tutor, whoſe firſt care will be to form 
his manners, and afterwards to inſtru& him in eloquence; 
an attainment ill-acquired if with the negle& of moral 
improvements. Farewell. 


_ Pliny to Seffius, © 


| Have 2 very ſingular value for Calviſius Nepos ; 

J as indeed he is a man of indefatigable induſtry, great 
eloquence, and (what I prefer to all the reſt) of conſum. 
mate integrity : He is nephew to your friend and my 
gueſt Calviſius; I beg therefore you would do him and 
his uncle the honour of making him one of the tribunes 
of the ſoldiers, It will be an obligation to us at the 
ſame time, as well as to Nepos, whom 1 am perſuaded 
| you will think equally deſerving your favour. You 
have beſtowed numberleſs good offices upon. many ; but 
I will venture to ſay, you never conferred one that was 
better placed than here, and few, perhaps ſo well. 
Farewell. BP a gs | 

 ® Their buſineſs was to decide controverſies is the army, 
and to take care of the works and camp. 5 


Pliny to bis Wifh Calphurnia, | 


EVER was buſineſs more uneaſy to me, than 
when it prevented me not only from attending 
but following you. into ® Campania ; as at all times ſo 
_ particularly now, I wiſh to be with you, that I may be 
& witneſs what progreſs you make in your ſtrength and 
recovery, and how the tranquili:y, the amuſements 
and plenty of that charming country agree with you. 
Were you in perfect health, yet I could ill ſupport your 
abſence; for even a moment's uncertainty of the wel- 
fare of thoſe we tenderly love, is a ſituation of mind, 


3 | "i 3 iinfiaitely 
i lere Jabatus Calphurnia's grandfather had a di- 
iigetfal wills, much celebrated, 
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| ;afigl tely painful; but now your ſickneſs conſpires wh 


your abſence to perplex me with a thouſand diſquietudes. 


I fear every thing that can befall you, and, as is uſual 


with all, under the ſame terrifying apprehenſions, ſuſ- 
pe& moſt, what I moſt dread. Let me conjure you to 
prevent my ſolicitude by writing to me every day, and 
even twice a day: I ſhall be more eaſy, at leaſt while I 
am reading your letters ; though all my apprehenfions 


will again retura upon me the moment I have peruſed 


them, Farewell. 
Pliny to Giminius, 6 


An friend Macrinus is pierced with the ſevereſt af- 
fliction. He has loſt his wiſe ! a lady, whoſe un- 


common virtues would have rendered her an ornament 


even to antient times. He lived: with her thirty. nine 
years in the moſt uninterrupted harmony. How re- 
ſpectful was her behaviour to him; and how did ſhe 


. herſelf deſerve the higheſt veneration, as ſhe blended 


and united in her character all thoſe amiable virtues that 


' adorn and diſtioguiſh the different periods of female life. 
It ſhould,  methinks, afford great conſolation to Maeri- 


nus, that he has thus long enjoyed ſo'exquiſi:e 8 bleſſing. 
Bat that reflection ſeems only ſo much the more to im- 
bitter bis loſs z as indeed the pain of partiag with our. 


happineſs ſtill riſes in proportion to the length of it's 


continuance. I cannot therefore but be greatly anxious 


for ſo valuable a friend, till this wound to his peece ſhall. 
be in a condition to admit of proper applications. 


Time however, together with the neceſſity of the thing, 
and even a ſatiety of grief itſelf, will beſt effect it's 


cure, Farewell. 


1 24 5 7 Pliny to Calviſſus. 4 


8 people viſit their ellates in order to recruit 


1 
\ 


their purſes ; whilſt I go to mine only to return 
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ſs much the poorer, I had ſold my vintage to the mer. 
chants, who were extremely eaper to purchaſe it, en. 


couraged by the price it then bore, and what it was pro. 


bable it would riſeto : However they were diſappointed 
in their expectations. Upon this occaſion to have md 
the ſame general abatement to all would have been much 
the eafieft, tho* not ſo equitable a method, But. juf- 
tice, according to my eſtimate, is the nobleſt of all vir. 
tues, and to be purſued in one's domeſtic es well as 
public conduct; in minute, as in great affairs; and in 
our own as well as in the concerns of others, And if 
every deviation from rectitude is equally * criminz!, 
every approach to it muſt be equeily laudable. In the 
firſt place then, I remitted to all in general, one eighth 
part of the price they had agreed to give me, that 
none might go away without a mark of my liberali:y : 
In the next, I particularly conſidered thoſe who having 
. advanced large ſums towards their purchaſe, and dore 


me ſo much the more ſervice, and has been greater ſuf. 


ferers themſelves, To thoſe: therefore who bought of 


me to the value of Þ ten thouſznd ſeſterces, I gave back 


over and above that, which I may call the general and 
common eighth, à tenth part of what they had paid 
above that ſam. I don't know whether I expreſs myſelf 
clearly enough; I will endeavour to explain my mean- 
ing more fully: For inſtance ; ſuppoſe a man bad pur- 
Chaſed of me to the value of fifteen thouſand 9 ſefterces, 
I remiited to him one eighth part of that whole fam, 
and likewiſe one tenth of + five thouſand. Beſides 
this, as ſeveral had depoſited in different proportions 
the part of the price they bad agreed to pay, whii:: o- 
thers had advanced nothing ; I thought, it would not be 
agreeable to equity, that all theſe ſhould be favoured 
with the ſame undiſtinguiſhed remiſſion, To thoſs, 
therefore, who had made any payments, I returned a 
- tenth part upon each of the ſums ſo paid, By thi 
5 4 5 4 ; means, 
* The floics maintained that all crimes are equal, 
+ Abont Sol: of our money. 199 
$. About 1201. of our money. 
+ About 4ol. flerliing. 
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means, I made a proper acknowledgement to each of 
them according to their reſpective deſerts ; and likewiſe 
encouraged them, not only to deal with me for the fu- 
tare, but to be forward in their payments. This its 
Rance of my goodenature, or my judgment (call it which 
you pleaſe) was 8 very Couliderable expence to me, 
However 1 found my account iu it; for all the country 
greatly approved both of this uncommon piece of ge- 


neroſity, and the method in which I conducted it. Even 


thoſe whom I did not meaſure {23 they ſay) by the ſame all, 
but diſtinguiſhed according to their ſeveral degrees, 
thought themſelves obliged to me in proportion to the 
integrity of their diſpoſitions, and went away pleaſed 
with having experienced, that not with me, | 


The brave and mean an equal honour find. Hou; 
| 1 To Farewell, 


_ Pliny to Paternus, 


E fickneſs which has run thro? my family, and 


K carried off ſeveral of my domeſtics, ſome of 
them too in the prime of their years, has deeply aMifted 
me. I have two conſolations, however, which tho? 


they are not equal to ſo conſiderable a grief, ſtill they 


are conſolations, One is, that as I have always very 
readily manumized my flaves, their death does not al- 
together ſeem immature, if they lived long enough to 
receive their freedoms ; the other, that I have allowed 
them to make a kind of a will 1, which | obſerve as 
religiouſly as if they were legally intitled to that privi- 
lege. I receive and obey their laſt requeſts as fo many 
authoritative commands, ſuffering them. to diſpoſe of their 
effects to whom they pleaſe ; with this ſingle reſtriction, 
that they leave them to ſome in my family, which to per- 
ſons in their tations, is to be eſteemed 8s a ſort of com. 
monwealth. But tho' I endeavour to acquieſce under 
theſe refleions, yet the ſame tenderneſs whic led * to 
* 5 N te 5 ow 
A Slave could acquire. no property, and con/equently 
was incapable by law of making a will,  ___ | 
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ſhev/ them theſe indulgences, ſtill breaks out and over. 
powers my ſtrongeſt reſolutions. However, I would not 
wiſh to be inſenfible to theſe ſoft impreflions of huma- 
nity ; tho' the generality of the world, I know look 
upon loſſes of this kind in no other View, than as a 
diminution of their property, and fancy by cheriſhing 
ſuch an unfeeling temper they diſcover a ſuperior forti. 
tude and good ſenſe, Their wiſdom and magnanimi:y 
I ſhall not diſpute. But manly I am ſure they are not; 


for it is the very criterion of true manhood to feel thoſe 


_ impreſſions of ſorrow which it endeavours to refiſt, and 
to admit not to be above the want of conſolation. But 
perhaps I have detained you too long upon this ſubject, 
———tho* not fo long as I would, There is a certain 
pleaſure in giving vent to ones grief; eſpecially when 
we pour out our ſorrows in the boſom of a friend, who 
will approve, at leaſt pardon, our tears. Farewell. 


Thert is ſome thing ſo uncommonly amiable in thicFamily 
Piece, that the reader cannot be diſpleaſed with being flop - 
pied a moment to take a ſecond wiew of it. 1f nothing 
remained of Pliny but this fingular Trait of his character. 
awe might nevertheleſs aſſurediy pronounce of him, that he 
wat ennobled by every ſocial virtue. For as it is-certain 
the greatiſt minds have ever been moſt open to impreſſion! 
of the bumane kind, /o every moral virtue neceſſarily flows 
from benevolence as from it's true and genuine ſource It 
i impoſſible a man, who has a juſt feeling of the calamities 
of others, can deliberately break thro" the moral ties of any 


kind; becauſe it is certain he cannot do ſo without being the 


occaſion of ſuffering to thoſe who ſtand within the influ- 
ence of the particular action. This principle alſo will e- 
wer afford the moſt unerring tet of patriotiſm, or the 
. public nffefions ; for the cruel and unrelenting in private 
and domeſtic life, can never ad? upon the true notion of 
liberty, in the' more enlarged relations of public concerns. 
With great juſtice therefore our author makes this generous 
principle the evidence of manhood ; as Juvenal deſcribes a 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition to be a principal nate of diſtinction 
, ewhich nature has marked out between "tht rational and 
brute creation, FOE Heaven 
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Heaven gave the tear humane, a fign confeſt, 

Soft pity dwells within the mortal breaſt; 

That nobleſt paſſion nobleſt boſoms know ! — 

Turn'd every virtue from another's woe! 

Tis man's great privilege, the glorious line 

That marks from brute, the human ſoul divine! 
Juv. SATYR, 15. 181. 


Pliny to bis Wife Calpharnia. 


VO kindly tell me my abſence is greatly uneaſy to 
you, and. that your only conſolation is in con- 
verſing with my works, inftead of their author, which 
you frequently place by your fide, How agreeable is it 
to me ta know that you thus wiſh for my company, and 
ſupport youtlelf under the want of it by theſe tender a- 


maſernents. In return, I read over your letters again and 
again, and em continusliy taking them up as if I had 


juit received them; but, alaſs l they only ſerve to make 
me more ſtrongiy regret your abſence; for how aima- 
ble muſt her converſation be, whoſe letters have ſo ma- 
ny charms. Let me receive them however, as often as - 


poſſible, notwithſtanding there is ſtill a mixture of pain 
in the pleaſure they afford me. Farewell, © 


Pi is Mauricus. 


T. compliance with your ſolicitation, I conſent to make 
1 you a viſit at your Formian villa; but it is upon condi- 
tion that you pat yourſelf to no inconvenience on my ac- 
count; a condition which I ſhall alſo ſtrictly obſerve an 
my part. It is not the pleaſares of your lea and your coaſt, 
that I purſue ;, it. is your company, together with eaſe and 


| freedom trom buſineſs, that I deſire you: to enjoy 3 o- 
tber wiſe I might as well remain at Rome; for there it 


no medium worth accepting between giving up your 
time wholly ta the diſpoſa) of others, or reſerving it in · 
tirely in your own ; at leaſt for myſelf, I declare, I can 
not relich mixtures of any kind. Farewell. TT 

| | / 5 N Pliay 


* 


. 


Pliay to Servianus, 


I AM extremely rejoiced to bear, that you defign your 
daughter for Fuſcus Salinator, and congratulate you 


upon it. His Family is * Patrician, ard both his fa. 


ther and mother are perſons of the moſt exalted merits, 
As for bimſelf, he is ſtudious, learned end elcquent, ard 
with all the innocence of a child unites the ſprightlineſs 


of youth to the wiſdom of age. I am not, believe me, 


deceived by my s ffection when I give bim this character; 
fer tho* I love him, I conſeſs, beyond meaſure, (as his 


friendſhip” and eſteem for me well deſerve) yet partiality 


has no ſhare in my judgment; on the centrary, the ſtronger 
my fondneſs of him is, the more rigorouſly J weigh 
his merit. I will venture then to «ffure you (end 1 ſpeak 


it upon my own experience) you could not have formed 


to your wiſh a more accompliſhed ſon-in-law. May he 
ſoon preſent you with a grand.ſor,. who ſhall be the 


exact copy of his father; and with what pleaſure ſhall 


I receive from the arms of two ſuch friends, their chil- 


dren, or prandc-children, whom I ſhall claim'a ſort of 


right to embrace as my own! Farewell, 


* Thoſe families were eſteem d patrician, whoſe anceſtors 
bad been members of the ſenate in the earlieſt times of the 
regal or conſular gevernment, | 


Pliny to Maximui; 


4 V ſtad ies prove both an enter ainment and con- 


ſolation to me; and as there is no pleaſure I pre- 
fer to them, ſo there is no vneaſineſs they db not alle- 


viste. Jn this ſeaſon therefore of dejection, occafioned 


by the indiſpofition of my wife, the dangerous ſickneſs 


of ſome of my ſervants, and the death of others, I fly 
to my book: ; thoſe ſovereign compoſers of my grief. 
It is true, indeed, they teach me a greater ſenſibility to 


misfortunes, but they teach me too how to beer Oy 
. | wit 


( 215 ) 
with more patience. It is un eſtabliſh'd rule with me, be- 
fore I publiſh any of my productions, to take the judg- 
ment of my friends upon them, eſpecially yours. I beg 
thecefore you would examine the performance J here ſend 
you, with particular care, as I am afraid the diſquietude of 
my mind may have prevented me from giving it the at- 
tention I ought, For tho? I could command myſelf ſo 
far as to fit down to write, I was not maſter enough of 
my heart, to do ſo with eaſe and chearfulneſs ; bat if 
ſtady throws the mind into a pleaſing ſtate of ſerenity, a 


ſtate of ſerenity is neceſſary to throw a grace upon our 
ladies. Farewell. | 


Pliny to Paulinus, 


' F ANKIND differ in their notions of happineſs ; 
bat in my opinion it conſiſts in the anticipation 
of an honeſt fame, and the conſcious ſecurity of makin 
a glorioas figure in the eyes of poſterity. I confeſs, if I 
bad not the reward of an immortal reputation in view, 
I ſhould prefer a life of uninterrupted eaſe and retire- 
ment to any other, There ſeems to be but two points * 
worthy our attention; either the endleſs duration of 
fame, or the ſhort extent of life, Thoſe who are go- 
verned by the former conſideration muſt purſue it with 
the full exertion of the malt labor ious efforts; while 
ſuch as are influenced by the latter ſhould quietly reſign 
themſelves to repoſe, nor wear out a ſhort life in ſo pe- 
riſhable purſuits ; as ſome, we may obſerve, do, and then 
fink at laſt into contempt, in the midi of a wreiched 
and fruitleſs coarſe of falſe induſtry, > | 
* Theſe are my daily reflections, which I communicate 
to you, in order to renounce them if you do not join 
with me in the ſame ſoatiments ; as undoubtedly you 
will, who are for eyer meditating ſome glorious and 


immortal enterprize, . F are well. 


Pliny. 


. 


Pliny to Junior; 4 


CERTAIN friend of mine lately corrected his 
A ſon with great ſeverity before me, for being ſome- 
thing too profuſe in the article of dogs and hories, 
% And pray, {aid I to him, (when the youth was with. 
% drawn} did you never commit a fault yourſelf which 
„ deſerved your father's correftion ? Nay, are you not 
« ſometimes even now guilty of errors, which your ſen, 
« were he in your place, might, with equal gravity re. 
% prove? Are not all mankind ſubje& io follies ? And 
% have we not each of us our perticular foibles, in 
% which we fondly indulge ourſel ves?“ Ae” 
The great sffection I have for you, induced me to ſet 
this inſtance of unreaſonable ſeverity before you, at a 
caution not to treat your ſon with too much rigor and 
auſterity, Conſider he is but a boy, and that there was 
n time when you were ſo too. In exerting therefore, 
tze authority of a father, remember alwzys that you are 
a man, and the parent of a man. Farewell. | 


Pliny to Sabinianus, 


FOUR freedman, whom you lately mention'd to me 
with diſpleaſure, has been with me, and threw 
himſelf at my feet with as much ſubmiſſion as he could 
have done at yours. He earneſtly requeſted me with 
many tears, and even with all the eloquence of filent 
ſorrow, to intercede for him; in ſhort he convinced me 
by his whole behaviour, that he fincerely repents of bis 
fault. And I am perſuaded be is thoroughly reformed, 
becauſe he ſeems entirely ſenſivle of his guilt. I know 
you are angry with him, and I know too it is not with- 
out reaſon ; but clemency can never exert ifelf with 
more applauſe, than when there is the juſteſt cauſe for 
. reſentment, You once had an affection for this man, 

and, I hope will have zgein: In the mean while, let 


4 me 


1 
me only prevail with you to pardon bim. If be ſhould 
incur your diſpleaſure, hereafter you will have ſo much 


the ſtranger plea in excuſe for yqur anger, as you ſhew 


yourſelt more exorable to him now. Allow ſomething 


to his youth, to bis tears, and to your own vatursl.mild- = 
neſs. of temper? Do not make him uneaſy any longer, 


and I will add 00, do not make yourſelf ſo ; for a man 
of your. benevolence of heart, cannot be angry without 
feeling great xegret. Lam afraid, were I to join my in- 
treaties - with his, I ſhould ſeem rather to compel, than 
requeſt you to forgive him, yet I will not ſeruple to do 


itz and in ſa much the ſtronger terms, as I have very 


ſharply and ſeverely reproved him, poſitively threatening 
never to interpoſe again in bis behalf, But tho? it was 
proper to ſay this to him, in order io make bim more 
afraid of offending, I Lo not ſay ſo to you. I may, 
perhaps, again have occaſion to intreat you upon his aC- 
count, and again obtain your forgiveneſs, ſuppoſing I 


mean, . his error ſhould. be ſuch as may become me ig 


inte: cede for, and you to pardon. Farewell. 
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| GREATLY approve of your having, in compliance 
with my letter, received again into your family 
and favour, a freedman, whom. you once admitted into 


a ſhare of your affection. It will afford you, I doubt 
not, great ſatisfact ion. I; certainly at leaſt has me, 


both as. it is a proof that you are capable of being go- 
verned 2 your ade and as it is an inſtance of your 
paying ſo much regard to me, as either to yield tomy 


authority. or to comply with my requeſt ; you will accept 


therefore, at once, both of my applauſe and my thanks. 
At the lame time I'muſt adviſe you, to be diſpoſed for 


the future to pardon the errors of your people, tho” there 


ould be none 10 interpoſe in their behalf, Farewell. 
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Jou have frequently in converſation, and lately in a 
leer, commended your friend Nonius to me for 


his gteat liberality to ſome particular perſons: I ſhell 
Joio with you in his applauſe, if his bounty is not con 
fined to thoſe only, I would have him, Who leſtres to 
ſhew himſelf influenced by a ſpirit of true generoſity, 


be liberal to his country, bis relations and his friends; 


his friends, I mean in diftreſs j not like thoſe who chief- 
ly beſtow their preſents, Where there is the greateſt a. 
bility to make returns. I do not look upon ſuch, as 
parting with any thing of their own; on the contrary, 
I conſider their bounties as only ſo many diſguiſed baits, 
thrown out with a defign of catching the property of o- 


tiers. - Much of the ſame character are thoſe, who de- 
iraud one man in order to be generous to another; ard 


purſue munificence thro” the paths of avarice. The firſt 


and fundamental principle of genuine liberality, is to be 
contented with one's own; ard after that to cheriſh and 


embrace all the moſt indigent of every kind, in one 


- comprehenſive circle of benevolence. If your friend 
_ obſerves” this rule in its fall extent, he is entirely to be 


commended; ; if be only partially purſues it, Hill be 


deſerves (in à leſs degree iadeed, however, he déſerve:) 
applauſe ; fo uncommon is it to meet with an inftance 


of generoſity even of the moſt imperfect kind | The 
loſt of avarice bas ſo totally ſeized upon mankind, that 
their wealth feen rather to poſſeſs: them, than they to 
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joy your virtues juſtly merit) the day of your 
acceſſion, when, at the ſame time that you are accepted 
Jou ſaved the empire. And we ſincerely implored the 


god 


„ö go; rw. ay pw. 
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gods to preſerve you in health and proſperiiy, av it is 


Thien oe. lag 


„ ou bes 


od! 
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FT & able, as it gave me an account with what zeal 
and affetion you, together with the army andthe pro- 
vinciale, ſolemnjz2d\ibe day of my acceſſion to the em- 


* 


2 * 4 , Me 
liny® to tbe emperar Trajan. 


anne C4329 


Ii rule, fir; which I inviolebly obferve, to refer 
IL mytelt o you in all my douvbri : For Who is more 
espable of removing my ſeruples, or informing my 
Ignorance?" Having never been preſent at any trials 
Concerning 'thoſe' 'whs profefs Chriſtianity, I am"unac- 
quainted not only with the batute of their crimes, or the 


4 


. ˙ 5˙v. i js proper 
to enter into an examination concerning them. ; whe- 


ther, therefore,” any difference is uſually made with 
reſpect o the ages of th&guil'y, or no diſlinfion is to 
bs obſerved es gn... 

repentance intitles them Wo; 


* 


3 pardon ; or if a man has 


dees ones # chriz, it 4ſt. nette ie Gehl from his 
'ertor 3 whether the very "profeſſion, of Chrifliauity, 


vnattended with any crimital act, ot 
eee 31 7 
themſelves iaberent in 9 fon. 
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only the crimes 


all 


-® This letter is eflermed as 4 10/0 the al genuine m- 
_ nument of eec/tfiaſtictal antiquity, relating to the times 


* initediately ſucceeding the Apoſtles, it being wrote at weft 
a above” forty" years after rhe death of St. Paul, 1t 


(Was pr ger wid by the Chriſtians themſelves as a clear and 
| piciaus evidence of the purity of their doctrinet; and 


uni 
againſt the calumnits of their adverſarits. 


8 
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ng and the adult ; whether 


are puniſhable 257 | 


equently appealed to by the rarly woriters of the church _ 
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 feeurtd by the Sempronian /, 


rem to have been ftill jo, cbs | 
Jary te fond the perſons here mentioned to Rome, 


( 220. ) 


all theſe points I am greatly doubtſul. 10 the mean 


while, the method I have oblerved towards thoſe who 


have been brought before me as Chtiſtians, is this: I 
interrogated them whether they were Chriſtians; if 


they confeſs'd, I repeated the queſtion twice. again, 


adding threats at the ſame time; when, if they flill per- 


| ſevered, I ordered them immediately to be puniſhed : 


For I was perſuaded, whatever the nature of their opini- 
ons might be, a contumacious and inflexible obſtins cy 
certainly deſerv'd correction. There were others alſo 
brought before me poſſeſſed with the ſame infatuation, 
but being citizens of Rome I directed ihem to be 


carried thither, © 


Bot this erime ſpreading (as is uſually the caſe} while 
it was actually under petſecution, ſeveral inſtances of 
the ſame nature oce An information was pre. 


ſented to me without any name ſubſcribed, conteining 


a charge again ſeveral perſons, Who upon examination 
dented they were Chriſtiane, or had ever been ſo. 
They repeated after me an invocation to the gods, add 
offered religious rites with wine and frankincenſe before 


on Ratae ; (which for this purpoſe I bad ordered to 


be brought, together with thole of the gods) and even 


rev iled the name of Chriſt; whereas there is no forcing, = 


it is ſaid, thole who are really. Chriſtians, into a compli. 
ance with any of theſe articles; I thought proper there- 
fore to diſcharge them. Some among thoſe who were 


| necoſed by a witneſs in perſon, at firk conſeſa d them- 


ſelves Chriſtians, but immediately after denied. it ; while 
the reſt own'd, indeed, that they had been of the num- 


| ber formerly, but had now (ſome above three, other 
more, and a few above twenty years ago) forſaken that 


error, They all worſhipped your ſtatue and the image: 
of the gods, throwing out imprecatiqns at the fame 
time againſt the name of Cbriſt. e 

* Jt <var ove of the privileges of « Remay citizen 
that be ceuld' nat be.capi- 
„ ſuffrage of the people, aubich 
{ fo far in force, as te mats it nec. 
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whole of their guilt, or their error, was, that they met 
on a certain ſtated day before it was light, and addrefſed 
themſelves in a form of prayer to Chriſt, as to ſome. 
God, binding themſelves by a ſolemu oath, rot for 
the purpoſes of any wicked deſigo, but never to commit 
any fraud, theft, or adultery, never to falſify their word, 
not deny. a truſt when they ſhould be called upon o 


«deliver it up; after which, it was their caftom to ſepa- 


rate, and then resſſemble to eat in common a harmleſs 


mesl. From this cuſtom, however, they deſiſted after 
the publication of my edict, by which according to 


pour orders, I forbade the meeting of any aſſemblies. 


After receiving this account, I judged it fo much the 
more neceſſary to endeavour to extort the real truth, by 
putting two female ſaves to the torture, who were ſaid 


| 4 adminiſter “ in the religious functions: But I could 
dil 


gern nothing more than an abſurd and exceſſive ſu- 
peillitlon, I thou he proper © therefore to adjourn all 
further proceedings in this affair in, order to conſult with 
you... or it appears to be a matter highly deſerving 


your conſideration ;. more effecially, as great numbers 
' muſt be involved in the danger of theſe proſecutions ; 


this enquiry having already extended, and being fill 
likely to extend to petſons of all ranks and ages, and 
even of both ſexes. For this contagious ſuperſtition is 
not confined to the cities only, but has ſpread it's infec- 


.tion among the country villages. Nevertheleſs, it fill 


ſeems poſſible to remedy this evil, and reſtrain it's pro- 

rels, The temples, at leaſt; which were once almoſt 
deleted, begin now io be. frequented, and the ſacred 
ſolempities, after a long intermiſſion, are again revived ; 
while, there is a general demand for the victims, which 
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8 7 beſe women, it is ſuppoſed, exerciſed the [ame office as 
Phebe mentioned by St. Paul, wham he fliles Deaconeſs af 
the chut ch of Cenchrea. Thur bufineſi was ta tend the poor 
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and icky, and ot ber charitable offices; as alla to affiſt at the 
ceremony of female bapriſm, for the mord decent per formance 
of” that rite ; ai Volſius oberes upon this paſſage, 
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| for ſome time paſt have met, with but few purchaſers, 


From hence it is eaſy to imagine, what members might 
be reclaimed, from this error, if a pardon were granted 
ta thoſe who ſhall repent. _ 1 


 Trajen ts Pliny. 


, 


Tur method. you hare packued, wy, dear Pin, . 


in the proceedings againſt thoſe Chriſtians which 
were brought before you, is extremely proper; as it is 
not poſſible to lay down any fixed plan by which to 
at in all caſes of this nature. But I would not bave you 
officiouſly enter into any enquiries concerning them. 
If indeed they ſhould be brought before you, and the 
crime is proved, they muſt be puniſhed ; with this 
reſtriction however, that, were the party denies himſelf 
5 | to 


f „ ave impartially examine thi proſecution of the Chri/. 
tians, we ſhall find it to. baue been grounded on the antient 
confiitution of the ſlate, and not to have proceeded from 


4 cruel or arbritrary. temper in Trajan. The Roman 


| caſas of that nature. V. 452 Ma xi 


of the people : And of this Ling 40% is a voucher + Majo- - 
qui 


legiſiature appears to havs been early jealous of any inno- 
wation in point of public warfoip. ; and we find the magi- 
firates, during the old republic, frequently interpoſing in 
| F alerius Maximus has collected ſome 
3nflances to that purpaſe, IL L. i. c. 3. ] and Livy men- 
tian it as an eftablibed principle * the earlier ages of 


* 


the commonwe th, to guard againſt the introduction of 
fareign ceremonies of religion. 1 ies (/ays that excel. 
lent hiflorian, ſpeaking in the per/on of one of the conſuls, 
aubo is addreſſing bim/elf to the people) quoties hoc patrum 
. tüte negotium eſt magiſtratibus ditom, ut 


| ſacra externa fieri vetarent? Judicabant enim pruden- 


+ 


tiflimi viri—nibil æque diſſolvendæ religionis eſſe quam 
ubi non patrio ſed exteroo ritu ſacrificaretor, [L. 39. 
6.16.] It t an old and fix'd maxim /thewi/e-of the 
Roman government, not to ſuffer any unlicenſed aſſemblies 


res veltri ( ſays be) ne vos quidem nifi quum, &c. forte 
temere coire nolaruat; & ubicunque multitudo 1 5 


. * " , 8 5 * 8 0 * 
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to be a Chhriſtian, and ſhall make it evident that he is 
not, by invoking our. gods, let him (notwithſtanding 
any former ſuſpicion) be pardoned upon his repentance. 
Informations without the accuſer's name ſabicribed, 
| 3 ought 
ibi & legitimum rectorem mulitudinis cenſe bant debere 
e. [LI, 39.6 2570 From hence then it ſtems evident 
that the Chriſtians had rendered. them/elues obnoxious ( not 
/o much ta Trajan az) to ibe antient and [ettled laws of 
the fate, by intr ducing a fareign worſhip, and aſſembling 
thamſalues without. aut boriſ xp. | 
Wi are not therefore to judge of the proceedings in que. 
ftion, by the rults we aul apply to caſes of the ſame 
nature in our own times. | The eftabliſhed religion of the 
Romans was. no other, in the judgment and confeſſion of 


their beft writers, than an engine of late, which could not 


be ſhaken without the utmoſt danger, or rather perhaps, 
without the total ſubverſion of their civil gevernment. 
Accordingly we find them (irongly inculcating a tenacious 
ob/ervance of all it's rites : Majorum inſtituta tueri (/ays 


Cicero ſacris cætemoniiſque retinendi, ſapientis eſt. [De 
leg.] Nor is this principle, if the ob/ervation ibe celi. 


brated Machiawvel is juſt, peculiar to the Roman fl ate, but 
of univerſal truth in pulitics; for be lays it down as a 
general maxim, tbat auberever the religion of "an 
« fate falls: into ' di/regard and contempt, it is impoſſible 
'« for that at to jabfÞ lan.” | Mach tech , ti 
liv.) This caſe therefore is to be confidered in a civil, not 


a religious view ; as a matter of ſtate, wot of ſpeculation ; 


why the lenity and per both of the ons and 
his miniſter deſerve to be applauded, as they are neither of 
them_ for puſhing tht 2 ai far as. ws 
might, bad they afted ftritly up to the antien} and funds · 
mental /aws of their c. 
The circumflanct that aitended the Chriſtian aim lic 
being held at an unuſual bour (ante lucem, as Pliny tells 
u1) ſeems to have raiſed a ſurmiſ/e that they were of the 
Batchanalian kind. For it is extremely obJerwable, that 
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dught nct' to be received” in proſecutions ors any ſort, 
as it is introddeing a very dangerous precedent, and 
by no means an to the equity of 25 govern. 
ment, nnn fo das ce 
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intimating it Poult ſeem, that they  thonſelwes had 

7720 Taxed d the fame: 8e Sicram Edd ot ag Scelus 
eliguod oblitingere; fed"ne farts, relatrocinia, ne adu!. 
tefia committerent; ge ſidem fallerent, Or. doch Tuns 
* with the acwſation again the Bacebanalians, as it 
andi \inLivy; Nec unum genus roze, „fopra promiſcus, 
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A this.and many ſucceding birth. days be aitend- 


ed, Sir, with the bigheſt felicity to you and mey 
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you "Have. heard, too. We have read, in old 


oats 


| N of high Towers leyelled by jt.to the Graurd, 


19105 the pools Valleys have eſcaped; . The only 


er [take to Ee no treat earl to ide Brains of 
"Modern Authors. But 105 let you Phd that the Fünen 
to 


OUR: wiſhes, my dear Pliny, ſor my ee 
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to this often happens, I muſt acquaint you, that the 
highelt and moſt extravagant Heap of Towers, which 
is in this , Neighbourhood , fland ſtill undefaced, 
while 2 Cock of Barley in our next Field bas 
been conſumed . to Aſhes. Would to God that 
this Heap of Barley had been all that had periſhed! 
For unhappily beneath this little Shelter ſat two, much 
more conſtant, Lovers than ever were found in Romance, 
under the Shade of a Beech Tree. John Hewit was 
a well.ſet Man, of about five and twenty; Sarab Drew 
might be rather called comely than: beautiful, and was 
about the ſame Age, They had paſſed through the 
various Labours of the Year together, with the greateſt 
Satisfaction. If ſhe, milked, it was his Morning and 
Evening Care to bring the Cows to her Hand. It was 
but laſt Fair that he bought her a Preſent of green Silk 
for her Straw Hat, and the Poſy on her Silver Ring 
was of bis chuſing. Their Love was the Falke of the 
whole Neighbourhood ; for Scandal never affirmed, 
that he had any other Views than the lawfal Poſſeſſion 
of her in Marriage It was that very Moraing that he 
had obtained the Conſent of her Patente, and it was 
but till the next: Week that they were to wait to be 
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1 
happy: Perhaps in the | Intervals of their Work they WW 
were now telling of 'theiy Wedding- cloaths, and John 
was Juiting feveral Sorts of Poppies and Field Flowers = 
o her Complenion, to chuſe her # Knot for her Wed - 1 
ding day. While they were thus buſied, (it was on ll. 
the laſt” of July, beiween two and three in the After- | 1 
noon) the Clouds grew black, and ſuch a Storm of 48 
| Lightning and Thunder enſued, that all the Labourers 1 
. made the beſt of their Way to what Shelter the Trees | 
Se and Hedges afforded. _- 1 5 
g Sarab was ſrighted, and fell down in a Swoon on & 
5 Heap of Barley. Jobs, who never ſeparated from 
her, ſat down by ber Side, having raked together two 
or three Heaps, the better to ſecure ber from the Storm. 
| BB Immediately there was heard ſo loud a Crack, as if 
f Heaven had ſplit aſunder ; every one was naw ſolicitous 
ö for the Safety of his Neighbour, and called for one 


another 
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another n the Field: No Anſwer” being 
reigrned: to thoſe who called to our Lovers, they ſlept 


tothe Place where they lay 3 they perceived the Birley | 


all ima Smoak, and (pied this faithful Pair, John with 
one Arm about Sarahs Neck, and the other held over 
as to ſcreen her from” the 1 ATbey were 
Mfruck dead, and ſſtiffer ed in this tender Poſture; Sarah's 
left Eye-brow wis finged,” and there appeared a black 
Spot on her Breaſt :' Her Lever was all over black, bet 
not the leaſt Sign of Life Was found-ir either, At- 
tended by their melanchely Cempanions, they were 
conveyed to the Town, and the next day were interred 
iv Stanton: Harcourt Chufeh ved. MV Bord Harcourt, 
at Mr. Pope's and my Requeſt, has cauſed a Stone to de 
placed over: them, o pon eee 
4.3" 1460 3 which i is as follow: oy 4 . 
982 \ When. Eoftern Lovers fad 1 fs "a Fire, 
On the /ame Pile the /aitbful Pair anpig- 
polls Ene pitying: Heavis that Virtus mutual found, 
And blafitd both, that it might neither Wan 
Hearts fo fncur e Almighty Jaw acelbplear'd, + 
Os +1 Sent bi e andthe Vidim's ret {+ 
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| pert not underſtend this; ard Mr.. Pops ſays he will 


wee one with, ſomething of; Scriptute in it, and with 4 
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Think not, by rig'rous Judgment ſeix d. 
4 Pair ſ faithful con/diuxpire 00 OO 
Victims jo pure Heav'n jaw well pla, dl, 
Aud ſnateb'd tbem in celeftial Fire; *® 
Live bell and frar no ſudden” Fate: 
ben God calls Virtue to the Grave, © 
Alike "tir Faftice. ſoon or late, 
Mercy alike to kill or fave. © © 
Virtue, unmiv"d,- can hear the Call, 
And face the Flaſh that melts the Ball. 


A tranſlation of a luter from the Empreſs of Ruffia to M: 
d Alembert, at Paris, whom /he had invited to Ruffis 
| to educate her ſon, © 


e att ANC RR 98's 
HAVE juſt received the anſwer yon wrote to Mr, 

1 Odar, in which you refule to tranſplant yourſelf to 
aſſiſt in the education of my ſon. I eaſily conceive that 
it coſts a philoſopher, like you, no:hing to deſpiſe what - 
the world calls grandeur and honour: Theſe, in your 
eyes, are very little, and I can readily agree with you 
that they are ſo, Conſidering things in this light, there 


» 


| would be nothing great in the bebaviour, of Queen 
Chritting [of Sweden] which bath been ſo highly ex- 

: rolled; and of.ea cenſured with more juſtice. But to 
a be born, and called to contribute to the happineſs, and 


even the inſtruction of a whole nation, and yet decline 
it, is, in my opinion, refuſing to do that good, which 
vou wiſh to do. Your hilotophy is foanded in a love 
to mankind; Permit me then (0 tell you that to refuſe 
to ſerve mankind, whilit it is in your power, is to miſs 
your aim. I know you too well, to be a good man, to 
alcribe your refuſal to'vanity, I know that the ſole 
motive of it is che love of eaſe, and leiſure to cultivate 
letters and the friendſhip of thoſe you eſteem. But what 
is there in this opjection? Come, with all your friends: 
I promiſe both them and you, every conveniency and, 
advantage that depends upon me; and perhaps * | 
CAT os | | Will 
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will find more liberty and eaſe. here, than in your native 
country. You refuſed the invitation of the King of 
Pruſſia, notwithſtanding your obligations to bim: But 
that Prince bas no ſon. I own to you, I have the 
education of my ſon ſo much at heart, and I think you 


ſo neceſſary to it, that perhaps I pieſe you with too 


* 


of the occaſion of it; and be effured that it is my 
eſteem for yo that makes me ſo urgent. 

Moſcow, Nov; iz. \\ CATHERINE, 

1762, | 0 

In this whole letter I have argued only from what I 


much earneſtneſs. : Excuſe my indiſeretion for the fake 


* 


diet yourſelf. 


beve found in your Wiitings: You would not contra- 


Mr. Pope to Mri. Arabella Fermar on bar Marriage, 


* 


5 hn Tar #04, 45m os a ; 32 * | 10 5 5 4 
Yr are by this Time ſatisfied how much the 


a Tenderneſs of one Man of, Merit is io be preſer- 
red to the Addrefi:s of a Thouſand: And by this Time 
the Gentleman you have made choice of. is ſes ſible, 
bow great is the Joy of having all thoſe Charms and 
z00d Qualities, which have pleaſed ſo many, now ap- 
Sed to pleaſe one only. It was. but juſt, that the ſame 
Virtues which gave you Reputation, ſhould give you 
Happineſs ; and I can wiſh you no greater than that 


you may receive it in 8s high a Degree yourſelf, as ſo 


much good Humour mult infallibly, give it to your 
cert Tc Fee e 

It may be expected, perhaps, that one who has the 
Title of Poet ſhould ſay ſomething more polite on this 
Occaſion : But I am really more a Well-wiſher to your 
Felicity, than a Celebrater of your Beauty. Beſides, 
you are how a married Woman, and ina Way tobe a 


great many better "Things than s fine Lady; ſuch as, 


an excellent Wife, 'a fanhful Frierd, a tender Parent, 
and at laſt, as the Conſequence of them all, a Saint in 
Heaven. You ought now to hear nothing but that, 
which was vil you ever deſited to hear (whatever others 
eee e ee eee eee e 
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may bave ſpoken to you) I mean Truth: And it is with 
the utmoſt fincerity that I affurs you, no Friend you 


have can more rejoice in any Good that befalls you, is 


more ſincerely delighted with the ProſpeR of your fu- 
ture Happineſs, or more unfeignedly Deſites G4 a long 


Continuancs of it. | Sho 
I hope you will think it but juſt, that a Man who 


will certainly be ſpoken of as your Admirer, after he is 


dead, may have the Happineſs to be eſteemed, while he 


„ 


is living, | Yours, &c, 


Mis F— % Mis LOYVELACE, on Letters © 


Writers, and ber Opision of a well-wrote Letter. 


ANT: of Time is, I think, the general Com- 
plaint of all Letter-Writers ; and Your's in 
Rake, concludes Wit, Buſineſs, every Thing. For my 
own Part, my whole Liſe is little more than a perpe- 
tual Hurry of doing nothing: And, I think, I never 
had more Buſineſs of that Sort upon my Hands than 
now. But as I can generally find Time to do ary Thing 
I have a Mind to do, ſo I can always contrive to be at 


Leiſure to pay my ReſpeQs to Miſs L. 


Bat the moſt univerſal Complaint among Scribblers 
of my Rank is, Want of Senſe. Theſe generally be- 
gin with an Apology for their Jong Silence, and end 
with that moving Petition, Excuſe this Nonſenſe, This 
is modeſt, indeed ; but though I am exceſſive good-na- 
tured, I am reſolved, for the future, not to pardon it 
entirely, in any one but myſelf. | 52 

I have often thought there never was a Letter wrote 
well, but what was wrote (eaſily ; anc, if I had not 
ſome private Reaſons for being of a contrary Opinion 


t this Time, I ſhould conclude this to be a Maſter- piece 


of the Kind, both as to Eaſineſs of Thought and Facility 
of Expreſſion, And in this Eaſineſs of Writing, (which, 
Mr. Wycherly ſays, is eaſily wrote) methinks I excel 
even Mr, Pope himſelf 5 who is often too elaborate and 
ornamental, even in ſome E his beſt Letters; a>] 
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it muſt be confeſſed, he outdoes me in a few Trifles of * 


another Sort; ſuch as Spirit, Taſte, and Senſe. But | L 
let me tell Mr, Pope, that Letters, like Beauties, may F. 
be over dteſt. There is a becoming Negligence in both; 'D 
and if Mr. Pope could only contrive to write without G 
a Genius, I do not know any one ſo likely to bi: off ar 


my Manner zs himſelf. But he inſiſts upon it, that a 
Genius is as neceſſary towards Writing, as Straw to- 
wards making Bricks; wherezs, it is notorious, that tbe 
Jjraclites made Bricks without that Material, as well as 
wiih, © | . 

"The Concluſion of the whole Matter is this; I never 
had more Inclination to write to you, and never fewer 
Materials at Hand to write with: Therefore I have fled 
for Refuge to my old Companion, Dulneſs, who is 
ever at Hand to aflift me; and have made Uſe of all 
thoſe genvine Expreſſions of herſelf, which are included 

under the Notion of Want of Time, Want of Spirit, 

ard, in ſhort, Want of every Thing, but the moſt un- 

_ feigned Regard-for that Lady, whoſe moſt devoted 
„ Eo. I remain, &c. 


| To . , 4 Loews Letter, full of Truth, 


2.2, MADAM, \ TRE 
Ms T accquaint you, in ſhort, that you muſt either 
pull out your Eyes, or I muſt pull out mine; either 
Jou muſt not be ſo handſome, or 1 muſt be blind, Yet, 
though my Paſfion is as violent perbaps as any Man's, 
you muſt not expect I ſhould eitber hang or drown. I 
thould betray great Want of Senſe, and liitle Knowledge 
| of your Merit, to be willing to leave the World while 
7 you are in it. To deal ſincerely with you, Madam, I 
chooſe infinitely the Happineſs of living with you, be. 
fore the Glory of dying for you. Beſides, I have that 
33 Opinion of your Senſe, to believe yu prefer the 
living Lover to the dead ; the Lips that are warm, to 
thoſe that are cold; the Limbs which have Motion, to WW vi 
thoſe Which have none, If I muſt die, Madam, kill y 
1 n | ES A 
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Vice, I mean every moral DefeQ of Mind, or Corruption 


16 


me with your Kindneſs, but not with your Cruelty : 


Let me expire rather upon your Boſom than at your 


| Feet. If yoa ſhall be tenderly inclined to give me 4 


Death of this Kind, I am prepared to receive it on any 
Ground in the three Kingdoms: Appoint but your Place 


and I ſhall not fail to meet my fair Murderer. 


% 


On Matrimony, from Mr, H a to Mr. 


MADAM, 


TFRNMEW SubjeAs enter more into Converſation among 
| young People than Matrimony ; vor is any ſpoke 


of in more oppoſite Lights: It is often repreſented as a 


Heaven or Hell upon Earth; but does Experience war- 


rant a Belief, that there is no intermediate Condition be- 


tween the Bliſs of the Good and the Torments of the 
Bad, in this State > It is the ineonſiderate Part of Man- 
kind who think Matrimony celeſtial or Infernal, as 
they ſee married Perſons happy or miſerable; but 
a very little Reflection would convince them of their 
Miſtake : It is Men or Women who are heavenly. 
minded, or diabolical. The Inſtitution in itſelf is of 
vat Importance: Chriſtianity cannot ftand without 


it; nor can the common Liberty and Rights of Man- 


kind ſubſiſt without ſome Contract, which ſhall be equal. 
ly binding to both Sexes ; yet, if Avarice or Ambition, 
even Love unguided by Prudence, or ary other Pzflion, 


is the Cauſe ot Engagements, which are not confiltent, 


we mult not lay it to the Charge of the Inſtitution, 
But here alfo the Laws of God, and of the Land, have 
provided for our Security: No more is required than in 
all other Caſes, a pious Reſignation to our Condition, 
whilſt we make up for the Deficiency of our Pleaſure, 
by another; I mean ſo to cultivate Reaſon, as to raiſe 
— Senſe of Duty, in Proportion as our Affections 

Ang which do you thiak is moſt eafily reformed, a 
vicious Man by a virtuous Woman, or the contrary ? By 


[| 
1 
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of Heart. Women are generally moſt diſpoſed to Re. 
ligion; and, when kindly treated, give the ſtrongeſt 
Proofs of native Ingenuouſneſs; whence I conclude, 
that notwithſtanding Man's boaſted Pre-eminence, your 
Deſects are moſt eaſily corrected: The very Superiority 
which we claim, renders us impatient of Controul. 
Hence you may diſcover the indulgent Care of Pro. 
vidence ; for even the Subjection, of which Women 


inconſiderately complain, is generally conducive to their 
Happineſs, Your Felicity ariſes chiefly from your Sub- 


jection; and it is no Paradox to ſay the ſame of your 
Power. As climbing of a ſandy Way to the Feet 
«« of the Aged, ſo is a Wife full of Words to a quiet 
„% Man. — But if there be Kindneſs, Meekneſs, and 
«© Comfort in her Tongue, then is not her Huſband like 
« other Men!” This conveys the ſtrongeſt Senſe of a 


Man's Happineſs, whoſe Wife bas tender Affections, 


good Senſe, and a virtuous Mind. She who makes Trial 
with Sincerity, may eaſily find the Meaning of the 
Words, and the weighty Iaſtruction contained in them, 
But in our Days, Men fet out upon Principles which 
will by no Means bear an Examination. It is preſumed 
that very little or no Virtue is to be found, therefore 
Proviſion for thoſe Pleaſures which Mopey can purchaſe, 
is the firſt Object. Either we are not taught what we 


| owe to God and our Neighbour ; religious and dome- 
lic Duties are neglected; or our Parents, miſtaking ex- 


ternal Parade for Happineſs, ſeek after the greateſt 
Fortunes, be the Advanteges of- them what they may ; 
they teach us the very k 
of Mankind learn, in ſpite of all the Care which the 
wiſe and virtuous take to prevent it. V 
In the mesn while the Laws of God and Nature ate 
invariable, and we can never beat out an artificial 
Happineſs whoſe Pleaſures compenſate for the Neglect 
of Nature, though the Taſte may become fo depraved 
as hardly to leave any Veſtiges in the Mind of the Leſ- 
fon which Nature teaches. 1 have read many beautiful 


Paſſages on this Subject; in every Writer of Eminence 
one finds ſome, with regard to Men as well as Women. 


eſſon which the greateſt Part 
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I recolle& one more, which ſeems to be of great Force 


becauſe it is very natural: Where no Hedge is, there 
« the Poſſeſſion is ſpoiled ; and he that hath no Wife, 
« will wander up and down mourning.” It often hsp- 
pens that the Unmajried are unhappy, they know-not 
why ; whilſt the Capricious in Tafle, inconſtant in 
Temper, or vicious by Inclination, are reformed by 
Wedlock. And as we may with great Propriccy (ay, 
Bleſſed is ſhe who converteth a Sinner to Repentance, 
I thiok we may add, Curſed is he whoſe Careleſſeneſs or 
Folly induces his Wiſe to go aſtray. 
Whatever our State or Condition may be; how keen 
ſoever our Parſgit of Happineſs ; how infiaitely diver- 
ſiſied our Opinions on which our Felicity ſo muchlide- 
pends; ard how contradiQtory ſoever our Practice may 
be to ſuch Opinions; ſo long as we have Senſes to di- 
Rlinguiſh Light from Darkneſs or Bitter from Sweet; ſo 
long 8s we have a Ray of Reaſon to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, or Joy. from Anguiſh and Perturbation, 
we muſt come back to our Text, 5 
1% That to be good, is to be happy ; 
« Angels are cafppier than Men, becauſe. 
« They are better; Guilt is the Source of Sorrow, 
is the Fiend, hy avenging Fiend, 
% That fellvws us behind with I. bips and Scourge : : 
«© The Bleſt know none of this, but reff | 
In everiaſiing Peace of Mind, and find | 
© The Height of all their Hawn is Goodneſs." 
Vos ſee, Madam, I learn my Morality from "Poets an 
well as Divines, and have my Ears open to Iaſtroction 
in a Play-houſe as well as in a Church. But as we can- 
not be quite ſo good, we mult be contented if we are 


not quite {o happy as Angels. Let u. keep in View ihe - 


glorious Rewards of Vittue, nor ſuffer our Enjoyment 
of a ſmall Portion of Felicity, if a large one is not our 


Lot, to diſhearten us in the Purſuit. The Time will 
very ſhortly come, when the ſeeming Irequality amongſt x 


| A wil be ſetiled. Farewell. | 
1 am your's, &c, 


. Mr. 


* 
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- Mr. LOCKE U Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


A Oates, April 26, 1695. 
Yu look with the Eyes, and ſpeak the Language 
of Friendſhip, when you make my Life of much 
more Concern to the World than your own. I take 
it, as it is, for an Effect of your Kindneſs, and fo ſhall 
not accuſe you of Compliment; the Miſtakes and O- 
ver-valuings of Good-will being always fincere, even 
when they exceed what common Truth allows. This 
on my Side I muſt beg you to believe, that my Life 
would be much more pleaſant and uſeful to me if you 
were within my Reach, that I might ſometimes enjoy 
your Converſation, and, upon twenty Occaſions, lay 
my Thoughts before you, and have the Advantage of 
your Judgment, I cannot complain that I have not my 
Share of Friends of all Ranks, and ſuch, whoſe Inte. 
reſt, Aſſiſtance, Affection, and Opinions too, in fit Caſes, 
I can rely on. But methinks, for all this, there is 
one Place vacant, that I know no body that would ſo 
well fill as yourſelf ; I want one near me to talk freely 
with, De guolibet Ente; to propoſe to the Extravagancies 
that riſe in my Mind; one with whom I would de- 
bate ſeveral Doubts and Queſtions, to ſee what was in 
them. Meditating by one's ſelf is like digging in the 
Mine; it often, perbaps, brings up maiden Earth, 
which never came near the Light before ; but whether 
it contain any Metal in it, is never ſo well tried as in 
Converſation with a knowing, judicious Friend, who 
carries about him tbe true Touch-ſtone, which is Love 
of Truth in a clear-thinking Head. Men of Parts and 
Judgment the World uſually gets hold of, and by a 
great Miſtake (that their Abilities of Mind are loſt, if 
not employ'd in the Purſuit of Wealth or Power) en- 
gages them in the Ways of Fortune and Intereſt, which 
uſually leave but litile Freedom or Leiſure of Thought for 
pure diſintereſted Truth. And ſuch who give them- 
ſelves up frankly, and in Earneſt, to the full Latitude of 
real Knowledge, are not every where to be met with. 
| | a Wonder 
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Wonder not, therefore, that I wiſh ſo much for you 
in my. Neighbourhood :. I ſhould be too happy in a 
Friend of your Make, where you within my Reach, 
But yet I cannot but, wiſh that ſome Buſineſs would 
once bring you within Diſtance; and *tis a Painto me to | 
think of leaving the World, without the Happineſs of 

ſeeing you. Ln I am, &c. +4 


Mr. LOCKE mt Mr. MOLYNEUX. 


DEAR SIR, . Oates, 2 July, 1695. 
IID I not aſſure myſelf that our Friendſhip were 
grown beyond Suſpicion of Compliment, I ſhould 
think I ſhould have need to make Excuſes to you for 
my long Silence; but I know you will credit me, when 
I tell you it has been neither Forgetfulneſs nor Negli- 
ence. | | 7 Mo 
L The Abridgment of my E/ay is quite finiſn'd. It is 
done by a very ingenious Man of Oxford, a Maſter of 
Arts, very conſiderable for his Learning and Virtue, 
who has a great many Pupils, It is done with the ſame 
Deſign you had in View when you mention'd it. He 
| has generally (as far as I could remember) made Uſe of 
my Words; he very civilly ſent it me when it was done; 
upon looking it over, I gueſs you will approve of it, 
and think it well done. It is in Mr. Churchill's Hands, 
and will be printed as ſoon as the third Edition of my 
EJJay, which is now in the Preſs, is printed off 
I am extremely glad to hear that you have found any 
good Effects of my Method on your Son. I ſhould be 
glad to know the Particulars ; for though I have ſeen 
the Succeſs of it in a Child of the Lady, in whoſe 
Houſe I am (whoſe Mother has taught him Latin with. 
out knowing it herſelf when ſhe began) yet I would be 
glad to have other Inſtances ; becauſe ſome Men, Who 


cannot endure any thing ſhould be mended in the World 


by a new Method, object, I hear, that my Way of 
Education is impraQticable, But this I can aſſure you, 
that the Child above-mention'd, but nine Years old ia 


June 
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June laſt, has Jears'd to need and write very . L 
now reading Quintus Curtius with his Mother; under. 
ſtands Geography and Chronology very well, and the 
Copernican Syſtem of our Vortex; is able to multiply 
well, and divide a little; and all this without ever 
havirg one Blow for bis Book: The third Edition is 
now out; 1 have order'd Mr. Churchill to ſend you one 
of them, which 1 hope he has done before this. I ex- 
pect your Opinion of the Additions, which have much 
encreaſed the Bulk of the Bock. Ard though I thick 
ell that I have ſsid right; yet you are the Man I ce. 
pend on for a fair and free Cenſure, not irclined either 
to flatter, or quatrel. You know not of what Value 
a knowing Man, that is a fincere Lover of Truth, is, 
nor how hard to be found ; wonder not therefore, if I 
place a great Part of my Hoppine fs i in your Friendſhip, 
. and wiſh every Day you were my Neighbour; you 

would then find what Uſe I ſhould make of it. But, 

not to complain of what cannot be remedied, pray ler 
me have all the Advantage I can at this Diflance. Read 
the Additions, and examine them ſtrictly, for 1 would 
not willingly miſlead the World. Pray let me know 
whether the Doctor, your Brother, has any Children; 
when he has, I wages owe him one of my Books of 
Education. Oo 


| 7 MOLYNEUX to Mr, LOCKE. 3 


1s: 7 Dublin, Auguſt 24, 1695. 
AM mightily pleaſed that your Z/ay is abridg'd» 
though for my own reading, I would not part with 

a SyHable of it. However, others may not have fo much 
Leiſure as to ſet on 2 lorge Book, and for ſuch the A- 
driagment may be uſeful. Tis to me no ſmall Argu- 
ment of the curious Genius of the Englii/ſs Nation, 
that a Work ſo abſtract as yours, ſhould now ſuffer 
three Impreſſions in ſo ſhort a Time. 

. I have siready fo much Experience of your Methed 

* * that 1 lorg to los your third oor. 

2 An 
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And fince you put me upon it (to whom I can refuſe 
nothing in my Power) I will give you a ſhort Account 
of my little Boy's Progreſs under it. - 

He was fix Years old about the Middle of laſt Fuly. 
When he was but jult turn'd five, he could read per- 
fectly well; and on the Globes could have traced out, 
and pointed at all the noted Parts, Countries, and Ci- 
ties of the World, both Land and Sea: And by five 
and an half, could perform many of the plaineſt Pro- 
blems on the Globe; as the {.ongi:ude and Latitude, 
the Antipodes, the Time with them and other Coun- 
tries, &c, And this by Way of Play and Diverſion, 
ſeldom call'd to it, never chid or beaten for it, About 
the ſame Age he could read any Number of Figures, 


not exceeding fix Places, break it as you pleaſe by Cy- 
phers or Zero's, By the Time he was fix, he could 
manage a Compaſs, Ruler and Pencil, very prettily, 


and perform many little Geometrical Tricks, and ad- 
vanced to Writing and Arithmetick ; and has been a- 


bout three Months at Latin, wherein his Tutor obſerves 


as nigh as he can, the Method preſcrib'd by you. He 
can read a Gazette; and, in the large Maps of San/or, 


ſhews moſt of the remarkable Places as he goes along, 


and turns to the proper Maps, He has been ſhewn 


ſome Dogs diſſected, and can give ſome little Account 


of the grand Traces of Anatomy. Andas to the For- 


mation of his Mind, - which you rightly obſerve to be 
the moſt valuable Part of Education, I do not believe 


that any Child had ever his Paſſions more perfectly at 
Command, He is obedient and obſervant to the nieeſt 
Particular, and at the ſame Time ſprightly, playful, 
and active. 3 | | 


The Marguis of GRANBY', Litter of Thanks 'o 


the Britiſh Forces in Germany. 


br rg - 2 85 Mas for, Jan. 1, 1763. 
ORD Granby hoped to bave had it in his Power 
to have ſeen and taken his Leave of the 1 
| . | before 


1 
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before their Empoarkation for Exzg/and; but a ſevere 
 Hineſs having detained him at Warburg, and his preſent 


State of Health obliging him to take another Route, 
he could not leave this Country without this public Te- 


flimony of his entire Approbation of their Conduct 


ſince he has had the Honour of commandir g them. 

Theſe Sentiments naturally call for bis utmoſt Ac- 
knowledgments; he therefore returns his warmeſt Thanks 
to the Generals, Officers, and private Men, compoſing 
the - whole Bring Corps, for the Bravery, Zeal, Diſei- 
pline and good Condudt he has conſtantly experienced 
from every Individual ; and his moſt particular ard 
perſonal Thanks ere duc to them for their ready Obes 
dience, upon all Occaſions, to. ſuch Orders as his Sta- 
tion obliged him to give. 

His beſt Endeavours have always bien diredted to 

their Goad, by every Means in his Power; and he has 
the Satisfe tion to think be has ſome Reslon to flatter 
himſelf of their being convinced, if not of the E flicacy 
at lesſt of the Sincerity, of his Intentions, if he may 
Judge by the noble Return. their Behaviour has made 
him a Bebaviour that, While it fills him with Grati- 
tude, has endeared them to their King ard Country, 
and has covered them with Glory tees Honour, - 

Highly fenfible of their Merit, he ſhall continue, 

while be Jives, ta lock upon it es much bis Duty, as 
it will for ever be his Inclinations, to give them every 
poſible Proof of his Affection and Efleem z which be 
| ſhould” be bappy to make as apparent as their Valour 
has been, and will be 2 e ard exemplary to after 
Ages. © . N am, &e. 


An Uncle to a Youth, on bis complaining of Hari i in 
aA #723 bis an | 


COUSIN WILLIAM, 
AM ſorry you ſhould have. any Miſueterfanyiog 
with your Maſter: I have a good Opinion of him, 
and 1 am unwillirg to entertain a bad one of „cu. li 


ä 
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is ſo much the Maſter's Intereſt to uſe his Apprentices 
well, that I am inclinable to think, that when they ate 
badly treated, it is oftener the Effet of Provocation 
than Choice. Wherefore, before I give myſelf the 
Trouble of imerpoſing in your Behalf, I defire you will 
ſtrietly inquire of yourſelf, whether you have not, by 
ſome Miſcondu® or other, provoked that Alteration in 
your Maſter's Behaviour, of which you ſo much com. 
plain. If, after having diligently complied with this 
Requeſt, you aſſure me, that yo are not ſeaſible of 
having given Cauſe of Diſguſt on your Side, I will 
_ readily .uſs my beſt Endeavour to reconcile you to your 
Maſter, or procure you another. But, if you find 
yourſelf blameable, it will be better for you to remove, 
by your own Amendment, the Occaſion of your Ma- 
ſter's Diſpleaſure, than to have me, or any other Friend 
offer to plead your Excuſe where you know it would 
be unjuſt co defend you, If this ſhould-be your Cafe, all 
your Friends together could promiſe for your better Be- 


+ havioor, indeed; but as the Performance muſt even 


be your own, it will be much more to your Character 
to paſs through your whole Term without any Interpo- 
fition between you, Weigh well what I have here 
ſaid, and remember that your future Welfare depends 
greatly on your preſent Behaviour. I am | 


— 


Vour loving Uncle, 


To Mr, LUST LOB. 


' From à Lady of inferior Fortune; who he courted for a 
| $5.24 Miſtreſs, © | 
1 SIR, | | 


A FTER very much Perplexity in myſelf, and re- 
| volving how to acquaint you with my own Sen- 
timents, and expoſtulate with you concerning yours, I 
have choſen this Way. If I do not within a few Days 


find the Effect which I hope from this, the whole Af. 


fair ſhall be buried in Oblivion. But, alas! what * 
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I going to do, when I am about to tell you that I love 
you: But, after I have done o, I am to affure you, 
that, with all the Peſſion which ever entered a tender 
Heart, I know I can baniſb you from my Sight for ever, 
when I am convinced that you have no Inclinaticns to- 
wards me, but to my Diſhonour. But alas! Sir, why 
ſhould you ſacrifice the real and eſſential Happineſs of 


Life to the Opinion of a World, that moves upon no 


other Foundation but piofeſſed Error and Prejudice? 
You all can obſerve that Riches alone do not make you 
happy; and yet you give up every Thing ele, when it 
ſtands in Competition with Riches. Since the World 
is ſo bad, thet Religion is left to us filly Women, and 
vou Men act generally, upon Principles of Profit and 
Pleaſure, I will talk to you without arguing from any 
Thing but what may be moſt to your Advantage, as a 
Man of the World ; and I will lay before you the State 
of the Caſe, ſuppoſirg you had it in your Power to 
make me your Miſtreſs, or your Wife; and hope to 
convince you, that the latter is more for your Intereſt, 
and will contribute more to your Plezfare, 
We will ſuppoſe then the Scene was laid, and you 
were now in ExpeQation of the approacfiing Evening 
wherein I was to meet you, and be carried to whit con- 
venient Corner of the Town you thought fit, to con- 
ſummate all which your wanton Imagination has pro- 
miſed you in the Poſſeſſion of one, who is in the Bloom 
of Youth, and-in the Reputation of Innocence; you 
would ſoon grow tired of me, though I am ſprightly, 
young, gay, and airy, When Fatey is {ated, and finds 
all the Promiſes it made itſelf falfe, where is now the 


Innocence which charm'd you? The firſt Hour you are 


alone, you will find thet the Pleaſure of a Debauchee is 
only that of a Deſtroyer; he blaſts all the Fruits be 


taſtes, and where the Brute has been devouring, there is 


nothing left worthy the Reliſh of the Man, Reaſon 


reſumes ber place, after Imagination is cloy'd; and I 


am, with the utmoſt Diſtreſs and Confuſion, to behold 
myſelf the Cauſe of uneaſy Reflections to you, to be 
- viſited by Stealth, and dwell for the future with the two 

5 5 : _ Companions 
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Companions (the moſt unfit for esch other in the World) 


Solitude and Guilt, I will not inſiſt upon the ſhameful 
Obſcurity we ſhould paſs our Time in, nor run over the 


little ſhort Snatches of freſh Air, and free Commerce, 


which all People muſt be ſatisfied with, whoſe Actions 
will not bear Examination, but leave them to your Re- 
flections, who have ſeen of that Life, of which I have 
but a mere Idea. | 


On the other Hand, if you can be ſo good and ſo ge- 


nerous as to make me your Wife, you may promiſe 


yourſelf all the Obedience and Tenderneſs with which 


Gratitude can inſpire a virtuous Woman. Whatever 
Gratifications you may promife yourſelf from an apreea» 
ble Perſon, whatever Compliances from an eaſy Tem- 


per, whatever Conſolations from a fincere Friendſhip, | 
you may expect as the Due of your Generofity, What 


at preſent in your ill View you promiſe yourſelf from 
me, will be followed by Diſtaſte and Satiety ; but the 
Tranſports of a virtuous Love are the leaſt Part of its 


Happineſs. The Raptures of innocent Paſſion are but 
like Lightning to the Day, they rather interrupt than 


advance the Pleaſure of it. How happy then js that 
Life to be, where the higheſt Pleaſures of Senſe are but 
the lower Part of its Felicity. ION 
Now am I to repeat to you the unnatural Requeſt 
of taking me in direct Terms, I know there ſtands be- 
tween me and that Happineſs, the havghty Daughter of 
a Man, who can give you ſuitably to your Fortune. 
But if you weigh the Attendance and Behaviour of her, 
who comes to you in-Partnerſhip of your Fortune, and 
expects an Equivalent, with that of her who enters your 
Houſe as honoured and obliged. by that Permiſlion, 
whom of the two will you chuſe? You perhaps will 
think fit to ſpend a Day abroad in the common Enter. 
tainments of Men of Senfe and Fortune; ſhe will think 
herſelf ill aſed-in that Abſence, and contrive at Home 
an Expence proportioned to the Appesrance which you 
make in the World, She is in all Things to have a Re- 


gard to the Fortune which ſhe brought you ; | to the 


Fortune to which you introduced me, The Commerce 
| Y between 


\ | 
1 * 
14 
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between you two will eternally have the Air of a Bar- 
gain ; between us of a Friendſhip. Joy will ever enter 
into the Room with you, and kind Wiſhes attend my 
Benefactor when he leaves it. Aſk yourſelf, how would 
you be pleaſed to enjoy for ever the Pleaſure of having 
laid an Immediate Obligation on a gratetul Mind? Such 
will be your Caſe with me. In the other Marriage 
you will live in a conſtant Compariſon of Benefits, and 
never know the Happineſs of conferring or receiving 
r | | 
It may be you will after all act rather in the pruden- 
tial Way, according to the Senſe of the ordinary World. 
I know not what to think or ſay, when that melancholy 
Refletion comes upon me; but ſhail only add more, 
that it is in your Power to make me your grateful Wife, 
bat never, your abandon'd Miſtreſs, : 


From a Country Chapman beginning Trade, to @ City 
| Dealer, offering his Correſpondence. | 


SIR, Lancaſter, OR, 20, 1763. 
HE Time of my Apprenticeſhip with Mr. Wal. 
Ker of this Town being expired, I am juſt going 

to begin for myſelf in Preſien, having taken a Shop 
there for that Purpoſe. And as I know the Satisfaction 
you always gave to my Maſier in your Dealings, I make 
an Offer to you of my Correſpondence, in ExpeQation 
that you will uſe me as well as you have done him, 
in whatever I may write to you for. And this I the 
rather expect, as you cannot diſoblige Mr. Waller by 
it, becauſe of the Diſtance I ſhall be from him; and 
I ſhall endeavour to give you equal Content with regard 
to my Payments, &c. Your ſpeedy Anſwer, whether 
or no you are diſpoſed. to_accept of my Offer, will 
ä | ek. | 
Your humble Servant. 


In 
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In Anſwer to the foregoing. 


8 London, 23 Oaober, 1763. 
HAVE received yours of the 2oth, and very 
1 chearfully accept the Favour you offer me. I will 
take care to ſerve you in the beſt Manner I am able, 
and on the ſame Foot with Mr. Waller; not doubting 
you will make as punctual Returns as he does; which 
intitles him to a more favourable- Uſage than could 


otherwiſe be afforded, 1 wiſh you Succeſs with all my 
Heart, and am : | N 


Your obliged Servant. 


* 


| From a Maid. Serwant in Town, acquainting her Father 
and Mother in the Country with à Propojal of Mar- 
riage, and aſking their Conſents, | | 


HONOURED FATHER AND MOTHER, 


THINK it my Duty to acquaint you, that I am 
addreſſed to for Change of Condition, by one Mr. 
e Britth, who is a Gleſier, and lives in the Neigh- 
 bourhood by us. He is a young Man of a ſober 
Character, and has been ſet. up about two Years, has 
ood - Buſineſs for his Time, and is well beloved, and 
poken well of by every one, My Friends here think 
well of it, particularly my Maſter: and Miſtreſs : And 
he ſays, he doubts nat, by God's Bleſſing on his Indu- 
ſtry, to maintain a Family very prettily : And I have 
fairly told him, how little he has to expect with me. 
But I would not conclude on any Thing, however, till 
J had acquainted you with bis Propoſals, and aſked 
your Bleſſings and Conſents; for I am and ever will be 


Your dutifol Daughter | 
ANN LOVEGLASS, 


Y 2 | From 
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From the Parenti, is Anſwer to the preceding : 


DEAR NANNY, 


E have received your dutiful Letter. We can 
only pray to God to blefs and dire you in all 
your Engagements. Our Diftance from-you muſt make 
us leave every Thing to your own Diſcretion ; and, as 
you are ſo well ſati:fied in Mr. Britt/e's Character, as 
well as all Friends, and your Maſter and Miſtreſs, we 
give our Bleſſings and Copfents with all our Hearts: 
We are only forty we can do no more for you, But 
let us know when it is done, and we will do ſome little 
Matter, as far as we are able, towards Houſe-keeping. 
Our Reſpects to Mr. Britt/ze, Every Body joins with 
us in Wiſhes for your Hoeppineſs ; and may God bleſs 
you, is all that can be ſaid by 5 | 
Your truly loving Father and Mother. 


The Daughter's Anſwer, acquainting her Parents with 
Jn her Marriage. | | 


' HONOURED FATHER AND MOTHER, 27 2 
Write to acquaint-you, that laſt Thurſday I was 
married to Mr. Bri/t/e, and am to go home to him 

in a Fortnight, My Maſter and Miftreſs have been 

very kind, and have made me a Preſent, towards 

Houſe-keeping, of three Guineas, I had ſaved twenty 

Pounds in Service, and that is all, I told him the 

naked Truth of every Thing, and, indeed, did not 

intend to marry ſo ſoon ; but, when I had your Letter, 
and ſhewed it him, he would not let me reſt till it was 
done. Pray do not ſtreighten yourſelves out of Love 
to me. He joins with me in ſaying ſo, and bids me 
preſent his Daty to you, and tell you, that he fears 
not to maintain me very well, I have no Reaſon to 

doubt ot being very happy. And your trayers for a 

Bleſling on both our Induftry, will, I hope, be 6 Means 

to make us more fo. We are, and ever ſhall be, with 

ReſpeQs to all Friends, | : 

Your moſt dutiful Son and Daughter. 

* „„ OW 
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Recommending a ſuperior Man. Servant. 
SIR, 
HE Bearer of this is Mr. eh Thrifty, whom I 
mentioned to you the laſt Time I ſaw you; and 
for whoſe Integrity and Ability to ſerve you in the Way 
you talked of, I dare be anſwerable. I take the greater 
Pleaſure in this Recommendation, as I doubt not it 
will be of Service to you both; and am, | 
__ Sir, your moſt obedient Servant. 


a 


Recommending a Wet Nurſe, 

© MADAM, | ror. POE 
HE Bearer is Mrs, Fruitful, whom T recommend 

to you as a Nurſe for Maſter, You will be 
pleaſed with her neat Appearance, and wholeſome 
Countenance. She lives juſt above Want, in a pleaſant 
airy Place; and bas a very honeſt diligeat Huſband, 
with whom ſhe lives very happily 3 and the Man is 
exceedingly fond of Children, very ſober and good- 
humoured ; and they have every Thing very pretty 
about them. You will find ſuch Anſwers to the Q2e- 
lions that ſhall be put to her, as will pleaſe you in 
every Reſpet that you menticned to me; and the 
Woman will not tell an Untrutb, or impoſe upon you. 
In a Word, I know not à more proper Perſon, and 
I am glad I have this Opportunity to oblige you in ſo 
deſerved a Recommendation; for I am, 
Dear Madam, your moſt faithful Servant. 


To a Friend, in Compliance with his Requeſt to borrow 
a Sum of Money, the Repayment being limited to à cere 
tain Time. | | TY 
in | 0 . 
H E Intimation you give me, that the Sum of 
2 fifty Pounds will be of great Uſe to you, and 
that you ſhall be able to _ it in four Months, makes 


— 
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me reſolve to put myſelf to ſome Difficalty to oblige 
you. Accordingly, I incloſe a Bank- note to that A. 
mount. But I muſt, in the Name of Friendſhip, beg 
of you to return it to me unuſed, if you cannot keep 
your Word in the Repayment ; for my accommodatirg 
you with this Sum is rather, at preſent, a Teſtimony 
of my Inclization, than. Ability, to ſerve you: For J 
am | Your affectionate Friend and Servant. 
A Letter from Mr. 7A MES H ETV OO D, Linen 
draper, in London, formerly of Mancheſter, to the 
Author of a Paper, called the Faxes ThinxerR, 


SIR, : 


AM a Linen- Draper, and am proud that it is in my 
Province to ſerve many of the Fair Sex with Hol- 
land, Muſlins, Sc. but notwithffanding I make it wy 
Study to pleaſe all my Cuſtomers, I had this Day the 
Misfortune to diſoblige a Lady, by adhering too ſcru- 
pulouſly to a favourite Maxim of yours, That Honeſty is 
the beſt Policy. © F 
This Lady wanted ſome extraordinary good Holland, 
and pretended to have a great deal of Skill, and the niceſt 
Diſcernment in Linen, Which I could wiſh all the Per- 
ſons had who come to my Shop. I very officiouſly 
'ſtrew'd my Compters over with various Sorts, and told her 
the Prices of them; but none pleas'd her. I continu'd 
to ſhew finer, till I had quite drain'd my Compters; but 
fill ſhe did not approve of any: Being very ſtudious to 
pleaſe her, I pick'd out a choice Piece of Holland, and 
juſtly recommended it for its Fineneſs, told her I would 
engsge for its Goodneſs, that it was even, thick, and 
white, that it was a Holland of an excellent Fabrick ; 
-with all the Elcquence of ſuch like Drapery Terms: 
The very loweſt Price I 201d her was 10s. per Ell; after 
all I could ſay, ſhe found fault with it, ſaid ſhe lik'd it 
not, that it would not do, though ſhe did not affign any 
one proper Reaſon for her Diſlike of it. | 
+ Being conſcious that this Holland very well deſerv'd 
the Character 1 had given it, I was reſolv'd to = 
. i Uſe 
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Uſe fin an honeſt Way) of an Expedient which js ſome- 
times practis'd in all Trades: Whereupon, unknown to 


the Lady, I ſhew'd her the very ſame Holland again, 


telling ber, that it was an extraordinary Piece, and the 
very beſt I could pretend to put into her Hands: She 
aſk'd the Price; I told her 13 5. an Ell; ſhe immediate- 
ly blam'd me for not ſhewing her that Piece before, ſay- 
ing, I like this very well; ſhe order'd me to cut off 12 
Ells, for which ſhe paid me. I thereupon return'd her 
36 s. aſſuring her it was the very ſame Holland I had 
offer'd her before at 10 3. an Ell. I deſired her not to 
have a worſe Opinion of it, becauſe I thought myſelf 
oblig'd to-make a Return of that Money ; and ſaid, 
ſhe ſhould always find ſincere Dealing from me: Upon 
which ſhe told me ſhe would never come within my 
Shop. I anſwer'd, that I was very ſorry her Ladyſhip 


- ſhould miſconſtrue a" well-intended Action; that I was 


not willing to gain her Cuſtom by defrauding her; and 
advis'd her rather to repoſe a Confidence in an honeſt 
Tradeſman, than to rely too much upon her own Judge - 
meat, ; : | 48 3 ; 

I. humbly appeal to you Mr. Free Thinker, deſiring 
your Sentiments of my Conduct in this Affair, and am, 


From an Apprentice to bis Maſter, begging Forgivens/s 
far a great Mi/demeanour, 


GOOD sR, 4 
AM ſo aſhamed of myſelf for the laſt Occaſion I 


have given you to be angry with me, after my re- 


peated Promiſes of Amendment, that I have, not the 
Courage to ſpeak to you. I therefore take this Method 

of begging you to forgive what is paſt; and let this 

Letter teſtify againſt me if ever I wilfully or knowingly 
_ offend again for the future. Vou have Children of 
your own, They may poſſibly offend, though I hope 
they never will, as I have done, Yet, Sir, would you 
not wiſh they might meet with Pardon, if they moo. 
134 | ratner 
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rather than Reprobation ? — My Making or my Ruin, 
I am ſenſible, lies in your Breaſt, If you will not for- 
give me, {ad will be the Conſequence to me, I doubt. 
If you do, you may ſave a Soul, as well as a Body, from 
Miſery ; and, I hope, Sir, you will weigh this with 
your uſual Goodneſs and Conſideration, What iz paſt, 
I cannot help; but for what is to come, I do promile, 
if God gives me Health and Power, that my Actions 
ſhall teſtify for me how much I am, f 
Good Sir, &ce. 


The Maſter's Hnfeucr, 


JOHN, ; T1 
A 7 OUR Letter has affected me ſo much, that lam 
willing once more to paſs over all you have dore. 
Surely I may at laft depend on theſe your ſolemn Aſſu- 
'rances, and; I hope, deep Contrition ! If not, be it as 
you ſay, and let your Letter tefiify againſt you for your 
ungrateful Baſeneſs; and for me, in my Readineſs 
{which bowever ſhall be the laſt Time) to forgive one 
that bas been ſo much given to promiſe, and fo little to 
perform. But I hope for better, becauſe I yet wiſh. you 
well; being, as you uſe me, = 3 
. * EPs Yours, or otherwiſe. 


Dr. TILLOTSON t Lord $HR EWS BURY, 


MI LORD, ET ro ren =p ef We py 
IT was a great Satisfaction to me, to be any Ways 
J inftrumental in gaining your - Lordſhip to our Reli 
gion, which I am really perſuaded to be the Truth; 
cut J am, and always was, more concerned that your 
Lordſhip ſhould continue a virtuous and good Man; than 
become a Proteſtant ; being aſſured that the Ignorance 
und Errors of Men's Underſtanding, will find a much 
*eafier Forgiveneſs with God, than the Faults of the 
Will. I remember your Lordſhip once told me, that 
. you 
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you would endeavour to juflify the Sincerity of your 
Change, by a conſcientious Regard to all other Parts 
and Actions of your Life, I am ſure you cannot more 
effectually condemn your own Act, than by being a 
worſe Man after your Profeſſion to have embraced a 
better Religion; I will certainly be one of the laſt to 
believe any "Thing of your Lordſhip that is not good; 
but I always feared I ſhould be one of the firſt that 
ſhould hear it. The Time I laſt waited upon your 
Lordſhip, I had heard ſomething that affected me very 
ſenſibly ; but I hoped. it was not true, and was therefore 
loth to trouble your Lordſhip about it; but having 
heard the ſame from thoſe who, I believe, bear no Ill - 
will to your Lordſhip, I now think it my Duty to ac- 
quaint you with it, To ſpeak plainly, I bave been 
told that your Lordſhip is of late fallen into a Converſa- 
tion, dangerous both to your Reputation and Virtue; 
two of the tendereſt and deareſt Things in the World, 
I believe your Lordſhip: to have a great Command and 
Conduct of yourſelf ; but I am very ſenſible of human 
Frailty, and of the dangerous Temptations to which 
Youth is expoſed in this diſſolute Age. Therefore I 
earneſtly beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, beſides the 
high Provocation of almighty Gon, and the Hazard: of 
your Soul, whenever you engage in a bad Courſe, what 
| a Blemiſh you will bring upon a fair and unſpoited Re- 
putation; what Uneaſineſs and Trouble you will create 
to yourſelf, from the ſevere Reflections of a guilty Con- 
ſcience ; and how great a Violence you will offer to 
your good Principles, your Nature, and your Educa- 
tion. Do not imagine you can ſtop when you pleaſe : 
Experience ſhews us the contrary, and that nothing is 
more vain than for Men to think they can ſet Bounds to 
themſelves in any Thing that is bad. I hope in Gop 
no Temptation has yet prevailed upon your Lordſhip, 
| ſo far as to be guilty of any looſe Act; if it has, 'as 
you love your Soul, let it not proceed to an Habit; the 
Retreat is yer eaſy and open, but will every Day be» 
come more difficult and obſtruted,, Gos is.ſo merciful, 


that, upon your Repentancs and Reſolution of Amend. 


ment, 
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ment, he is not only ready to forgive what is paſt, but 
to aſſiſt us, by bis Grace, to be better for the future. 
But 1 need not enforce theſe Confiderations upon a 
Mind ſo capable of, and eaſy to receive good Counſel : 
T ſhall only deſire your Lordſhip to think again and 
again, how great a Point of Wiſdom it is, in all our 
Actions, to conſult the Peace of our Minds, and to 
have no Quarrel with the conſtant and inſeparable Com- 
panion of our Lives. If others diſpleaſe us, we may 
quit their Company; but he that is diſpleaſed with him- 
If, is unavoidably unhappy, becavie he has no Way 
to get rid of himſelf. | | 
My Lord, for Gop's Sake and your own, thirk of 
being happy, and reſolve by all Means to ſave yourſelf 
from this untoward Generation, Determine rather upon 
| = ſpeedy Change of your Condition, than to gratify the 
Inclinations of your Youth, in any Thing but what is 
-Jawful and honourable; and let me bave the Satisfation 
to be aſſured from your Lordſhip, either that there has 
been no Ground for this Report, or that there ſhall be 
none for the future, which will be the welcomeſt News 
to me inthe World. I have only to beg of your Lord. 
hip to believe, that I have not done this to ſatisfy the 
Formality of my Profeflion ; but that it proceeds from 
the trueſt Affection and good Will, that one Man can 
poſſibly bear to another. I pray to Gop every Day ſor 
your Lordſhip, with the ſame Conſtancy and Fervor as 
for myſelf, and do now earneſtly beg that this Counſel 
may be acceptable and effectual. I am, &c. 


FORMS of Mes8acGes and ComMPLIMENTsS for 
CARDS, r BILLETS, which may be altered 
% as to ſerve an moſt Occaſions. 2 | 
. CRN YI. . 
X AR. and Mrs, Gay's Compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 
4 Cbear ful, and if they are not engaged will do 
themſelves the Pleaſure to wait on them, in the After- 
moon, to drink Tea. | 
Monday, 10 o Clock. 
LON CARD 


2 


RD II. 
The Anſwer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chearful return their Compliments, 
and will be very glad of Mr. and Mrs, Gay's 1 175 
Company · 

Monday, 11 o Clock. 
CARD III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Young's Compliments to Mr, and 
Mrs. Ward, and ſhall be glad of their Company ibi; 
Evening to play a ſerious Game at Wziſt. 

* - Tueſday Morn. 

ATE > CARD IV. 


The Anſwer, 
Mr. Mrs. Wards Compliments to Mr. and Mrs; 
Young, are ſorry they cannot have the Pleaſure of 


waiting up.n them, being pre-engaged. 
| Tuęſday Morn. 


CARD v. 

Miſs Brown hearing that Mils Williams is indiſpoſed, 
defires, with her Compliments to her, to know how 
| ſhe does, and, as ſoon as it is agreeable, will do herſelf 

the Pleaſure to pay her Reſpects to her perſonally. 
 Weane/day Morn. 
CARD VI 
: The Anſwer. 

Miſs Williams's Compliments to Miſs Brown, with 
Thanks for her kind Enquiry of her Health. She has 
got a ſevere Cold, which will prevent her going abroad 
a few Days, Miſs Brown's Company, will, on that 


Account, be a greater Favour than uſaal, as often as 
convenient, | 


Wedneſday Morn, - 
CAR D FN. - 
Miſs Carter's and others of Miſs Bell's Acheter: 
| ſend Compliments, and intending to ſee the new Tra- 
gedy to-night, will in their Way call upon Miſs Bell, 


Whoſe agreeable Company will conduce greatly to 
heighten the Pleaſure propoſed. 


Thur/aay Morn, 


Cao 
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CARD VIII. 3 1 
_- The Anſaver. 

Mit Bell's Compliments to Miſs Carts and ber Ac. 
quaintance, to all whom ſhe is highly obliged for their 
intended Fevour, and will be ready to wait upon them ; 
and donbis not of being agreeably entertain'd in the 
| Pg of Perſons of ſuch good Senſe and true RING 

Thurſday Morn. . © 
CARD IX. of 
| Mr /n 5 Compliment to Mis Fanny Birch, mo. 5 
be underſtands is to be of the Party invited io dance 

Country Dances at Mr. Smart's thi: Evening. Being 
engag d in ſome particular Buſineſs, which will prevent 
bis perſonally waiting on her, begs the Foe of 
having her for a Partner. . | 
Frida. 10 o' Clock. | 

C 4 R D * | 

- The cinſwer, 

:#} Miſs "PIE Birch: has no Objection gin Jondiba 
with Mr. Maſon, and thinks neceſſary Buſineſs a very 
+ ſufficient Reaſon for his not _— on her ee 0 
| e Noon. 


EE: CARD KI. 


Mr. Freeman ſends his belt ReſpeAs to Coz. Jones 
and Family, and begs.the Favour of their Company to 
dine with unfle: Freeman, who ſays it is a bold Freedom 
for a Batchelor to pretend to entertain thoſe who are 
ſo good Judges of genteel and elegant Life ; but candid 
and good-natur'd' hg make all wiſh'd for Al- 


lowances. ; 
* Moro. | 
CARD: x1, 
The Anſaver, 


Mr. and Mrs, Jones and Family's proper Reſpecis to 
Uncle Freeman, and as many of them as can conve- 
viently, will do themſelves the Pleaſure to] wait on 
him to Dinner; where there is no Doubt of meeting 
with every Thing from Coz, , that is 1 8 
able, tho' a Batchelor. 
| Saturday Morn. 


